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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Some notable exhibitions, some visiting painters, and other art topics of the day, with a series 
of engravings of representative recent pictures. 


NEW THINGS IN OUR PUBLIC GALLERIES. Cincinnati has a capital collection, and 

That Americans like good pictures is the public spirited people of the Ohio city 
shown more forcibly every year in the take no small interest in their local art 
growth of the art museums in the various gallery. It has received many splendid 
cities, : gifts. Of late years Chicago also has 
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‘*a HUNTING MORNING.”’ 
From the painting by Raoul Bringuant. 
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“HER FIRST BORN.”’’ 
From the painting by Gelhay, by permission of Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co. 


purchased some of the best examples of 
foreign art. 

The American cities are still in the 
stage where their committees care to buy 
the work of known men only. They have 
not reached the stage of discovering new 
lights. A picture must have the world’s 
indorsemént before our art museums will 
look at it, except in isolated cases. 


Mr. Peter A. B. Widener, who has 
promised to bequeath his great house to 
the city of Philadelphia as an art gallery, 
has arrived at the conclusion that native 
artists need encouragement, and has an- 
nounced his intention of spending some- 
thing like half a million dollars for 
American paintings. This is certainly 
the most practical way of carrying out 
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A DRUNKARD’S WIFE.” 
From the painting by Muze. Coln-Libour, by peruiission of Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co. 


his commendable purpose. It has often 
been said that republics seldom do much 
for art; that it is under a monarchy, 
where the sovereign can expend what 
money he chooses, that painting flour- 
ishes most. But some of our American 
millionaires are in almost the position of 
absolute monarchs. They have princely 
revenues, with no great landed obliga- 
tions, and nothing to consult except their 
own wills. There is no reason why they 


should not be as great patrons of art as 
Francis I of France. 

The Boston Museum of Art is another 
fortunate institution. Every few months, 
it seems, somebody leaves it a fortune. 
Most of one of its latest bequests, the 
Parker, which reaches about a hundred 
thousand dollars, it invested in the fine 
Sewell collection of prints. The museum 
now owns thirty five thousand prints, com- 
prising so many notable impressions that 
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‘“‘ aT THE SHRINE.”’ 


From a drawing by the late Napoleon Sarony. 
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ARTISTS AND 


its collection is one of the best in the 
world. It has three or four hundred 
Rembrandt etchings, and almost as many 
by Diirer. Those it recently bought 
were gathered by Henry F. Sewell, a New 
York merchant, who spent a lifetime in 
the work. His son, to whom he be- 
queathed them, could have obtained 
higher prices by selling them separately, 
but he respected his father’s wish that 
they should be kept together, and that 
was possible only in a museum. 





A PAINTER OF CHILDHOOD. 

Boutet de Monvel will probably be 
in New York when this is printed. He 
has finished the frescos in the church in 
Domremy, the home of the maid whose life 
he has so wonderfully illustrated. His 
pictures, those delicate outlines of children 
which seem to contain in themselves all 
the poetry of childhood, will follow those 
of Boldini in the Boussod Valadon gal- 
leries, making as striking a contrast as 
between the old world and the new. 
Where Boldini is all dash and fire, de 
Monvel is all sweetness and tenderness. 

Boutet de Monvel is not only a great 
artist, but a delightful personality himself. 
He is no longer a young man, but is full 
of the sweetness of a mellowed experience. 
He has had children of his own to 
study. He is a brother in law to the 
greatest physician in France, and their 
family is full of talent, of ideas, of knowl- 
edge of the world. 

When de Monvel draws a child, he 
draws the soul of childhood. He follows 
no leader, for by his art he has done some- 
thing possible to no other man. From 
the depicters of the Infants in the ‘‘ Holy 
Families,’’ and the baby angels, down to 
the portrait painters of today, artists 
have given us children with the eyes of 
men. De Monvel draws the child. 





ANOTHER VISITING FOREIGNER. 

Mr. Paul Jobert is a young French artist 
who recommends himself well by the 
work he has brought with him to America. 
Mr. Jobert is the official painter of the 
French ministry of marine, and one of 
his pictures, ‘‘The Russian Squadron at 
Toulon,’? was purchased by the gov- 
ernment and placed in the gallery at 
Versailles. 
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The most conspicuous painting. he 
showed here this winter was his Salon 
picture of last year, called ‘‘In the Fog 
Banks of Newfoundland.’”’ It might 
have been suggested by Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘ Captains Courageous,’’ or Jobert 
might have suggested the scene of the 
book. It shows two men in a dory, with 
the great hull of a liner bearing directly 
down upon them. The thrill of the situ- 
ation is all there, and the incident is most 
dramatically treated. 

Several others, among the twenty eight 
canvases he brought over, are worth look- 
ing at. One of these is his contribution 
to the next Salon, ‘‘ An Old Newfound- 
land Fisherman,’’ which is well and 
broadly painted. Another is a portrait. 
So many men are exhibiting portraits 
now, and some of them have so little to 
recommend them, that it is a pleasure to 
come across one in which the same art 
has been used as in painting a composi- 
tion. A mere wooden likeness is the 
very least of a portrait. Almost all, we 
might say all, really good portrait painters 
are artists first and portrait painters after- 
ward. <A good photograph is much more 
desirable than a mediocre portrait. 





A PAINTER OF ALLEGORIES. 

Mr. Marcius-Simons will have no exhi- 
bition of his pictures in New York this 
year, for arather curious reason. He has 
sold everything in his Paris studio almost 
as fast as it was painted, until he had 
only three pictures to send to New York. 
These are very good examples of his 
peculiar style. 

When this clever young painter first 
exhibited here, three years ago, his 
pictures met with the reception which is 
given to most new departures in any line. 
He attracted crowds, but they did not 
know whether to jeer or to admire. His 
work sold, however—which is not always 


the case with artistic novelties. All his 
canvases were allegorical, and frankly 
painted from that standpoint. He did 


not paint a drooping maiden and then 
name her afterward. In fact, there were 
not many drooping maidens in his col- 
lection. There were cities painted as 
never cities were painted before, gleam- 
ing like jewels. When Marcius-Simons 
placed a green devil on a church spire, 
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he placed it with so much effect that it 
gave your emotions a little shock. 
Nobody called him the modern Pacchi- 
arotto or the new Wiertz.- Nobody 
found any painter who had ever had 
notions at all like his. The nearest 
thing, perhaps, was ‘‘ What the Shepherds 
Saw,’’ in Edwin Abbey’s collection of 
pastels, and in that case Marcius-Simons 
led in the comparison. 

Paris critics have been more certain 
about his work than ours. France has 
accepted the young American painter 
quite seriously, and his pictures are sell- 
ing to foreigners. The three he sent to 
Avery’s gallery, in New York, this 
winter, are ‘‘The Swan Song,’’ a very 


light canvas, by no means so brilliant as 


his smaller ones; ‘‘The Departure of 
the Bride,’’ and ‘‘The Ljily.’’ In the 
second he shows us a city full of classic 
suggestions. Romance lurks in the 
spires. The artist has succeeded in giv- 
ing something of the impression which 
Diirer knew how to give in simple lines, 
when he drewa city or a castle on a dis- 
tant crag. Marcius-Simons scorns real- 
ism, plein air, and all the rest of it. He 
paints the fancies that come to him as he 
would put them into verse if he had 
another art. 
THE OLD MASTERS OF JAPAN. 

For those who hear of Japanese art as 
the inspirer of much of our modern 
school, from Whistler to Aubrey Beards- 
ley or the latest poster artist, an object 
lesson has been prepared at the Boussod 
Valadon gallery in New York. From the 
firm’s collection of old Japanese prints 
some of the finest have been selected for 
exhibition. The best are by Hakousai, 
who, from the modern point of view, was 
the foremost of the Japanese artists. 
Though he died unrecognized by his own 
people, he is now put ina class with the 
great painters of Europe. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the Japanese artists declined to 
reproduce anything but heroic subjects, 
but Matahei was the founder of a new 
school, and the pictures he left are of 
great value. Motonobou was a famous 
contemporary in the same school, and it 
was he who originated the fashion of the 
trained robe for the women of Japan. 
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Katsou Kava devoted his art to theatrical 
subjects, and his pictures are found in 
the tea houses of Japan. Yeisai was the 
originator of the exaggerated female, who 
has been imitated in the hybrid art of 
modern Japan, and translated into Eng- 
lish by the poster artists. 





ART AND BUSINESS ABILITY. 

There are paintings and paintings, and 
the young artist who starts out to make 
his living might do well to study the 
methods of the versatile New Yorker who 
may be called the best business man in 
the fraternity, F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Every season, when his annual exhibi- 
tion comes around, somebody calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Smith writes 
novels, builds lighthouses, and paints 
pictures, all with equal facility and profit. 
While other men are saying that ‘‘ the 
native artist has no chance,”’ he is selling 
his pictures for two, three, and five hun- 
dred dollars, and the purchaser who gets 
one has a delight to his eyes, while the 
vender makes a good profit from his 
holiday. 

The secret lies in Mr. Smith’s practical 
mind. Without doubt he could paint 
‘‘noble canvases ’’ if he wished to do so. 
He could paint pictures which would 
bring the critics about, and perhaps take 
a prize or two; but he knows better. The 
average man—and to have a market you 
must reach the average man—is not a 
millionaire or a gallery owner. He has 
rooms with paper on the walls, and he 
lives in them. When he buys a picture, 
he wants scmething that will harmonize 
with his surroundings, that will be in 
good taste, and no more aggressive than 
an open window. He gets it when he 
buys a picture from Mr. Smith. 

Taking one of them and examining it 
closely, you will find it remarkable for 
what is left out. It seems to be nothing 
but an expanse of tinted paper with a few 
Strokes of paint, and that is all itis. Yet 
by this means the artist gives you a 
sunny Venetian afternoon or a cool morn- 
ing by a Dutch dike. His pictures are 
beautiful, direct, and as pleasant as 
sunshine. 

Years ago, when he began painting in 
this way, he used to puzzle his brother 
artists. He brought home a Venetian 
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picture with a peculiar golden glint: in 
his sunshiny spaces. They talked about 
his ‘‘ technique ’’ for some time, and then 
they asked him how he got the effect. 

‘¢Oh, that!’’ said Mr. Smith. ‘‘ That 
is straw paper.’”’ 





HE ADVENTURES OF A LAWRENCE. 

Evidently there are standards of art 
different from those held by our American 
critics. A year or two ago one of the 
leading firms of picture dealers in New 
York imported an important painting by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. It was a large 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Angerstein, 
whose collection cf pictures formed the 
nucleus of the National Gallery in Lon- 
don. The head of the house thought that 
the destiny of such a treasure was a great 
gallery, and sent for the managers of the 
Metropolitan Museum to look at it. They 
thought it had merits, but that it would 
not do for New York’s gallery. 

The authorities at the Philadelphia 
Academy were then asked if they wanted 
it. They had heard that it had been de- 
clined in New York, and why should they 
take what the metropolis had left? It 
was a mere matter of form to ask Boston’s 
opinion after that; and declined as not 
worthy of an American gallery, the pic- 
ture was sent to France. It was hardly 
out of its box before the government pur- 
chased it for the Louvre. 





AN ARTISTIC ENGLISH FAMILY. 

We know Louis Rhead very well over 
here as a poster artist, but his two 
brothers, George Wooliscroft. Rhead and 
Frederick A. Rhead, are not so well 
known. They are clever artists, however, 
and they have just shown, at one of the 
winter exhibitions in London, a notable 
set of cartoons illustrating Bunyan’s 
‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” These are said to 
be imposing from a spectacular point of 
view, and so good, and yet just so far 
short of being really great, that half the 
people who stop before them wish in- 
voluntarily that Mr. G. F. Watts had 
taken up the subject. 
have breathed the spirit of life into the 
lofty theme, could have given us a fitting 
embodiment of the poetic symbolisms by 
which Bunyan’s book keeps its hold 
upon us. 





Only he could . 
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But the Rhead cartoons hold a crowd 
about them, and there is some talk of 
bringing them to New York. The 
costumes are placed in the period of the 
book, giving an old time quaintness to 
the designs. 





FALERO AND ‘‘ THE TWIN STARS.”’ 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
there is a picture that always attracts 
the passer by. It is very small, and it 
represents only two nude figures, each 
holding up a forefinger, on the end of 
which a star blazes. It is called ‘‘ The 
Twin Stars,’’ and even the Sunday crowd 
of working people and their children, who 
usually stop only before the historical 
pictures or those that tell a story of some 
sort, always give this a glance. 

It was painted by Luis Falero, who is 
one of the most interesting characters in 
the art world of Paris. He is a Spaniard, 
known to his own countrymen and to 
many of his Paris friends as ‘‘ Don Luis.”’ 
He might be put on canvas as a typical 
picture of an artist. He wears his black 
hair and his beard in the style of the old 
Spanish portraits. His parents sent him 
to a naval school in Spain, but he ran 
away and made his way on foot to Paris, 
paying for his food and lodging by do- 
ing crayon portraits. Then he painted 
‘‘The Witches’ Sabbath,’’ and was at 
once noticed by Paris. In 1881 he sent 
‘“The Twin Stars ’’ to the Salon, where, 
small as it is, it was one of the pictures 
of the year. 

Since then, Falero has painted many, 
all in the same style. Most of them are 
sensuous representations of flesh, yet 
full of an ideal beauty. ‘‘ Faust’s 
Dream,’’ oneof his most famous pictures, 
is owned by a collector in New York. 





MODERN RELIGIOUS PAINTING. 

Dagnan-Bouveret, whose wonderful 
painting of the Madonna holding the 
tightly swathed babe against her breast, 
while she walked in a light which turned 
the earthly mother into the heavenly one, 
made his reputation as a great religious 
painter, has just exhibited a new picture. 
It is called ‘‘ Christ and the Disciples at 
Emmaus.’’ In it he has introduced 
three modern spectators, who, he says, 
represent the contemporary world brought 
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face to face with the divine mystery. 
The man stands as if undecided what to 
do, half skeptical, but the woman and 
the child kneel. 

M. Dagnan says in further explanation : 
‘* The figure of Christ remains, after nine- 
teen hundred years, as effulgent as ever, 
His rule of morals as sublime as ever. 
To receive His words woman still kneels 
down without discussion ; and her child, 
without understanding it, kneels by her 
side. But man, after all his troubles, 
after all his doubts, and all his denials, 
can no longer kneel as he once did. His 
brow is care worn ; anxiety has desolated 
his heart. Nevertheless, he still turns 
toward the woman, because her radiance 
is as sweet as it is brilliant—because it 
brightens and because it soothes.’’ 

The critics have called attention to the 
fact that the painters of the Renaissance 
often introduced portraits of their patrons 
into religious pictures, but they do not 
mention the fact that Dagnan-Bouveret 
is doing exactly what another French 
artist, Jean Beraud, raised a storm by 
doing. He painted a ‘‘Crucifixion’”’ in 
which the scoffers at the suffering Saviour 
were types of the modern scoffers and 
throwers of stones, while the modern 
peasant reverently took the body down 
from the cross. Again, in Beraud’s 
painted story of the Magdalen, it was a 
Parisian woman in modern evening dress 
who lay at the feet of the Pitiful, while 
modern reformers of the type we ail know 
argued with Him. 

Beraud sprang into great notoriety 
through these pictures, and he has been 
able to keep the place he made for him- 
self. Heisa student of modern sociology, 
who sees the stories of the Bible told out 
before his eyes every day and paints 
them that others may see. Dagnan- 
Bouveret is a great artist, but Beraud 
was before him in this: 





A PECULIAR MISTAKE. 

The ‘‘ Cook’s tourist ’’ comes in for a 
good many jokes, but there was an inci- 
dent of one of these ‘‘personally con- 
ducted ’’ expeditions, last summer, which 
is too good not to tell. 

A pair of young girls, apparently fresh 
from school, wandered into that room in 
the Luxembourg where the impressionists 
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have everything to themselves. Against 
one wall was a great picture of an un- 
pleasant looking semi nude young female 
arising from her couch. The girls had 
evidently been instructed as to the cele- 
brated things to see in the galleries and 
told some facts concerning the painters 
thought worth while. They hada French 
catalogue with them, in which they were 
‘finding the place.’’ They looked at 
this picture, and then at their catalogue, 
and one said: 

‘*This is it—‘ Portrait of His Mother,’ 
by J. M. Whistler.’’ 

Then they gazed stolidly, and the other 
remarked : 

‘« They say he is queer!’’ 





America has had an opportunity of 
seeing and buying some of the finest of 
Mr. Whistler's etchings this year. 

The general public loses a great deal by 
its comparative lack of interest in the ex- 
hibitions given by dealers. Most people 
go to look at a thing only when they want 
to buy, or when it happens to be in a 
window, quite unconscious that in New 
York and in other American cities, dur- 
ing the winter season, there is a constant 
series of exhibitions that are unique, com- 
prising pictures which are presently scat- 
tered never to come together again. 

Mr. Whistler is an etcher beyond com- 
pare, a genius, placed in the rank with 
the greatest users of the acid and needle, 
as well as in the front rank of painters. 
Prints from his plates are always to be 
found here, but seldom more than one or 
two first impressions of his best things. 
This year’s collection at the Tooth gallery 
is one of the best we have ever had. 

* * * * 

The painting reproduced on page 806 is 
a realistic study of humble French life, 
suggested by a quatrain from a poem by 
Michel Masson, ji/s : 


With babe at breast, the mother woebegone 
Looks forth and thinks ’twere better to be 
dead 
Than thus to live—the while the absent one 
Wastes the scant pay that should have bought 
them bread. 


The painter, Mme. Uranie Colin-Libour, 
is a Parisian lady, who studied art with 
Rude and Bonvin. She is a frequent 
Salon exhibitor. 





























THE GHOST OF THE MARCHIONESS.* 


BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


The popular English playwright and essayist tells of the dexterous fashion in 
which Caroline Trevelyan managed to “ 


eat her cake and have it, too.” 


























HIS is one of the stories that Henry 
the waiter—or, as he now prefers to 
call himself, Henri—told me in the long 
diningroom of the Riffel Alp Hotel, 
where I once stayed for a melancholy 
week ‘‘between seasons,’’ sharing the 
echoing emptiness of the place with two 
maiden ladies, who talked all day to each 
other in frightened whispers. Henry’s 
construction I have discarded for its ama- 
teurishness ; his method being generally 
to commence a story at the end, and 
then, working backwards to the begin- 
ning, wind up with the middle. But in 
all other respects I have endeavored to 
retain his method, which was individual ; 
and this, I think, is the story as he would 
have told it to me himself, had he told it 
in the conventional order : 

My first place—well, to be honest, it 
was a coffee shop in the Mile End Road— 
I’m not ashamed of it. Weall have our 
beginnings. ‘‘ Young Kipper,’’ as we 
called him—he had no name of his 
own, not that he knew of anyhow, and 
that seemed to fit him down to the ground 
—had fixed his pitch just outside, be- 
tween our door and the music hall at the 
corner, and sometimes, when I might 
happen to have a ‘‘bit on,’’ I’d get 
a paper from him, and pay him for 
it, when the governor was not about, 
with a mug of coffee and odds and ends 
that the other customers had left on their 
plates—an arrangement that suited both of 
us. He was just about as sharp as they 
make boys, even in the Mile End Road, 
which is saying a good deal, and now and 
then, spying round among the right sort, 
and keeping his ears open, he would put 
me up to a good thing, and I would tip 
him a bobor a tanner as the case might 
be. Hewas the sort that gets on—you 
know. 


One day in he walks, for all the world 
as if the show belonged to him, with a 
young imp of a girl on his arm, and down 
they sits at one of the tables. 

‘* Garsong,’’ he calls out, ‘‘ what’s the 
menoo today ? ”’ 

‘‘The menoo today,’’ I says, ‘‘is that 
you get outside ’fore I clip you over the 
ear, and that you take that back and put 
it where you found it;’’ meaning, o’ 
course, the kid. She was a pretty little 
thing, even then, in spite of the dirt, 
with eyes like saucers, and red hair. It 
used to be called ‘‘ carrots ’’ in those days. 
Now all the swells have taken it up—or 
as near as they can get to it—and it’s 
auburn. 

‘‘’Rnery,” he replied to me, without 
so much as turning a hair, ‘‘I’m afraid 
you’re forgetting your position. When 
I’m on the curb shoutin’ ‘speshul,’ and 
you comes to me with yer ’a’penny in yer 
’and, you’re master an’I’m man. When 
I comes into your shop to order refresh- 
ments, avd to pay for ’em, /’m _ boss. 
Savey? You can bring mea rasher and 
twoeggs, and see that they’re this sea- 
son’s. The lidy will have a full sized 
haddick and a cocoa.’’ 

Well, there was justice in what he said. 
He always did have sense, and I took his 
order. You don’t often see anybody put 
it away like that girl did. I took it she 
hadn’t had a square meal for many a long 
day. She polished off a ninepenny had- 
dick, skin and all, and after that she had 
two penny rashers, with six slices of 
bread and butter—‘‘ doorsteps,’’ we used 
to call them—and two half pints of cocoa, 
which is a meal in itself, the way we used 
to make it. ‘‘Kipper” must have had a 
bit of luck that day. He couldn’t have 
urged her on more had it been a free 
feed. 


* Copyright, 1898, by Jerome K. Jeroiie. 
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‘‘*Ave an egg,’’ he suggested, the mo- 
ment the rashers had disappeared. ‘‘One 
of these eggs will just about finish yer.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think really as I can,’’ says 
she, after considering like. 

‘* Well, you know your own strength, ”’ 
he answers. ‘‘ Perhaps you’re best with- 
out it—speshully if yer not used to ’igh 
living.’’ 

I was glad to see them finish, ’cause I 
was beginning to get a bit nervous about 
the coin; but he paid up right enough, 
and give me a ha’penny for myself. 

That was the first time I ever waited 
upon those two, but it wasn’t to be the 
last by many a long chaik, as you'll see. 
He often used to bring her in after that. 
Who she was, and what she was, he 
didn’t know, and she didn’t know, so 
there was a pair of them. She’d run 
away from an old woman down Lime- 
house way, who used to beat her. That 
was all she could tell him. He got hera 
lodging with an old woman who had an 
attic in the same house where he slept— 
when it would run to that—taught her to 
yell ‘‘speshul, ’’and found a corner for 
her. 

There ain’t room for boys and girls in 
the Mile End Road. They’re either kids 
down there or they’re grown ups. ‘‘ Kip- 
per ’’ and ‘‘Carrots,’’ as we named her, 
looked upon themselves as sweethearts, 
though he couldn’t have been more than 
fifteen, and she barely twelve; and that 
he was regular gone on her any one could 
see with half an eye. Not that he was 
soft about it—that wasn’t his style. He 
kept her in order, and she just had to 
mind, which I guess was a good thing 
for her; and when she wanted it he’d use 
his hand on her, and make no bones 
about it. 

I left the coffee shop later on for a 
place in the city, and saw nothing more 
of them for over five years. When I did 
it was at a restaurant in Oxford Street— 
one of those amatoor shows, run by a lot 
of women who know nothing about the 
business, and spend the whole day gos- 
siping arid flirting—‘‘ love shops,’’ I call 
‘em. There was a yellow haired lady 
manageress who never heard you when 
you spoke to her, ‘cause she was always 
trying to hear what some seedy old fool 
would be whispering to her across the 
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counter. Then there were three wait- 
resses, and their notion of waiting was to 
spend an hour talking to a twopenny 
cup of coffee, and to look haughty and 
insulted whenever anybody as really 
wanted something ventured to ask for it. 
A frizzle haired cashier used to make love 
all day out of her pigeonhole with the 
two box office boys from the Oxford Music 
Hall, who took it turn and turn about. 
Sometimes she’d leave off to take a cus- 
tomer’s money, and sometimes she 
wouldn’t. 

I’d been there about a fortnight, and 
was feeling pretty sick of it, when in 
walked young ‘‘ Kipper.’’ I didn’t know 
him at first, he’d changed so. He was 
swinging a silver mounted crutch stick, 
which was the kind that was fashionable 
just then, and was dressed in a showy 
check suit and a white hat. But the 
thing that struck me most was his gloves. 
I suppose I hadn’t improved quite so 
much myself, for he knew mein a moment, 
and held out his hand. 

‘‘What, ’Enry!’’ he says, 
moved on, then ?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ I says, shaking hands with 
him, ‘“‘and I could move on again from 


‘* you've 


this shop without feeling sad. But 
you’ve got on a bit? ’’ I says. 
‘So, so,’’ he says. ‘‘I’m a jour- 


nalist.’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ I says, ‘‘ what sort ?’’ for I’d 
seen a good many of that lot during six 
months I’d spent at a house in Fleet 
Street, and their get up hadn’t sumptu- 
ousness about it, soto speak. Kipper’s 
trig out must have totted upto a tidy 
little sum. He had a diamond pin in his 
tie that must have cost fifty quid. 

‘‘Well,’’ he answers, ‘‘I don’t wind 
out the confidential advice to old Beaky, 
and that sort of thing. I do the tips, 
yer know. ‘Cap’n Kit,’ that’s my 
namie. ’’ 

‘‘ What, ¢he Captain Kit ?’’ I says. 
course I’d heard of him. 

‘‘Be’old!” he says. ‘‘Oh, it’s easy 
enough !’’ he goes on. ‘‘Some of ’em’s 
bound to come out right, and when one 
does, you take it from me, our paper 
mentions the fact. And when it is a 
wrong ’un—well, a man can’t always be 
shouting about himself, can ’e?’’ 

He ordered a cup of coffee. He said he 
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was waiting for some one, and we got to 
chatting about old times. 

‘‘ How’s Carrots ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Miss Caroline Trevelyan,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘is doing well.’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ I says, ‘‘ you’ve found out her 
fam’ly name then ?"’ 

‘‘We’ve found out one or two things 
about that lidy,’’ he replies." ‘‘ D’yer re- 
member ’er dancing ?’’ 

“‘T have seen her flinging her petti- 
coats about outside the shop, when the 
copper wasn’t by, if that’s what you 
mean,’’ I says. 

‘‘That’s what I mean,’’ he answers. 
‘“That’s all the rage now; skirt dancing, 
they calls it. She’s a coming out at the 
Oxford tomorrow. It’s ’er I’m waiting 
for. She’s a coming on, I tell you, she 
is,’’ he says. 

‘‘Shouldn’t wonder,’’ says I; ‘‘ that 
was her disposition. ’’ 

‘‘And there’s another thing we’ve 
found out about ’er,’’ he says. He leant 
over the table, and whispered it, as if he 
was afraid that anybody else might hear. 
‘« She’s got a voice.” 

‘‘-VYes,’’ I says, ‘‘ some women have.’’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ he says, ‘‘but ’er voice is the 
sort of voice yer want to listen to.’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ I says, ‘‘that’s its speciality, 
is it?” 

‘‘That’s it, sonny,’’ he replies. 

She came in a little later. I’d a known 
her anywheres for her eyes and her red 
hair, in spite of her being that clean you 
might have eaten your dinner out of her 
hand. And as for her clothes! Well, 
I've mixed a good deal with the toffs in ny 
time, and I’ve seen duchesses dressed 
more showily, and maybe more expen- 
sively, but her clothes seemed to be just 
a framework to show her up. She was a 
beauty, you can take it from me; and 
it’s not to be wondered that the la-de-das 
were round her when they did see her, 
like flies round an open jam tart. 

Before three months were up she was 
the rage of London—leastways of the 
music hall part of it—with her portrait in 
all the shop windows, and interviews 
with her in half the newspapers. It 
seems she was the daughter of an officer 
who had died in India when she was a 
baby, and the niece of a bishop some- 
where in Australia. He was dead, too. 
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There didn’t seem to be any of her ances- 
try as wasn’t dead, but they had all been 
swells. She had been educated privately, 
she had, by a relative; and had early 
displayed an aptitude for dancing, though 
her friends at first had much opposed her 
going upon the stage. There was a lot 
more of it—you know the sort of thing. 
Of course, she was a connection of one of 
our best known judges—they all are— 
and she merely acted in order to support 
a grandmother, or an invalid sister, I 
forget which. A wonderful talent for 
swallowing, these newspaper chaps has. 

‘‘ Kipper ’’ never touched a penny of 
her money, but if he had been her agent 
at twenty five per cent he couldn’t have 
worked harder, and he just kept up the 
hum about her, till, if you didn’t want to 
hear anything more about Caroline Tre- 
velyan, your only chance would have 
been to lie in bed, and never look at a 


newspaper. It was ‘‘ Caroline Trevelyan 
at Home,’’ ‘‘ Caroline Trevelyan at Brigh- 
ton,’’ ‘‘ Caroline Trevelyan and the Shah 
of Persia,’’ ‘‘ Caroline Trevelyan and the 


Old Apple Woman.’’ When it wasn’t 

Caroline Trevelyan herself it would be 

Caroline Trevelyan’s dog as would be 

doing something out of the common, 

getting itself lost or summoned or drowned .- 
—it didn’t matter much what. 

I moved from Oxford Street to the new 
Horseshoe that year—it had just been re- 
built—and there I saw a good deal of 
them, for they came in to lunch there, or 
supper, pretty regular. Young ‘‘Kip- 
per ’’—or ‘‘the captain,’’ as everybody 
called him—gave out that he was her 
half brother. 

‘IT ’ad to be some sort of a relation, 
you see,’’ he explained to me. ‘‘I’d a 
been ’er brother out and out; that would 
have been simpler, only the family like- 
ness wasn’t strong enough. Our styles 
o’ beauty ain’t similar.’’ They certainly 
wasn’t. 

‘Why don’t you marry her,’’ I says, 
‘‘and have done with it ?”’ 

He looked thoughtful at that. ‘‘I did 
think of it,’? he says. ‘‘I know, jolly 
well, that if I ’ad suggested it ’fore she’d 
found herself, she’d have agreed; but it 
don’t seem quite fair now.”’ 

‘‘ How d’ye mean fair ?’’ I says. 

‘‘ Well, not fair to ’er,’’ he says. ‘‘I’ve 
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got on all right, in a small way; but she 
—well, she can just have her pick of the 
nobs. There’s one on ’em as I’ve made 
inquiries about. ’E’ll be a dook if a kid 
pegs out as is expected to, and anyhow 
’e’ll bea markis, and ’e means the straight 
thing—no errer. It ain’t fair for me to 
stand in her way.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ I says, ‘‘ you know your own 
business, but it seems to me she wouldn't 
have much way to stand in if it hadn’t 
been for you.”’ 

‘*Oh, that’s all right,’’»he says. ‘‘I’m 
fond enough of the gell, but I shan’t 
clamor for a tombstone with wiolets, even 
if she ain’t ever Mrs. Capt’n Kit. Business 
is business; and I ain’t going to queer 
’er pitch for ’er.’’ 

I’ve often wondered what she’d a said 
if he’d up and put the case to her plain, 
for she was a good sort; but, naturally 
enough, her head was a bit swelled, and 
she’d read so much rot about herself in 
the papers that she’d got at last to half 
believe some of it. The thought of her 
connection with the well known judge 
seemed to hamper her at times, and she 
wasn’t quite as chummy with ‘‘ Kipper ’”’ 
as used to be the case in the Mile End 
Road days, and he wasn’t the sort as is 
slow to seea thing. One day, when he 
was having lunch by himself, and I was 
waiting on him, he says, raising his glass 
to his lips: ‘‘ Well, ’Enry, ’ere’s luck! I 
won't be seeing you agen for some time.”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ I says, ‘‘ what’s up now?”’ 

‘‘T am,’’ he says, ‘‘or rather my time 
is. I’m off to Africa.’’ 

‘‘Oh,” I says, ‘‘and what about "a 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ he interrupts. 
‘‘T’ve fixed upthat. Truth, that’s why 
I’m going.’’ 

I thought at first he meant she was 
going with him. 

‘‘No,’’ he says, ‘‘she’s going to be the 
Duchess of Ridingshire, with the kind 
consent o’ that kid I spoke about. If 
not, she’ll be the Marchioness of Apple- 
ford. ’E’s doing the square thing. 
There’s to be a quiet marriage tomorrow 
at the registry office, and then I’m off.” 

‘¢ What need for you to go?’’I says. 

‘‘No need,’’ he says; ‘‘it’s a fancy o’ 
mine. Yousee, me gone, there’s nothing 
to ’amper ’er—nothing to interfere with 
‘er settling down as a quiet, respectable 
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toff. With a ’alf brother who's always 
got to be spry with some fake about ’is 
lineage and ’is ancestral estates, and who 
drops his h’s, complications are sooner or 
later bound to arise. Me out of it, every- 
thing’s simple—savey ? ”’ 

Well, that’s just how it happened. Of 
course there was a big row when the 
family heard of it, and a smart lawyer 
was put up to try and undo the thing. 
No expense was spared, you bet; but it 
was all no go. Nothing could be found 
out against her. She just sat tight, and 
said nothing. - So the thing had to stand. 
They went and lived quietly in the coun- 
try and abroad for a year or two, and then 
folks forgot a bit, and they came back to. 
London. I often used to see her name in 
print, and the papers always said as how 
she was charming and graceful and 
beautiful, and I suppose the family had 
made up its mind to get used to her. 

One evening, in she comes to the Savoy. 
My wife put me up to getting that job, 
and a good job it is, mind you, when you 
know your way about. I’d never have 
had the cheek to try for it if it hadn’t 
been for the missis. She’s a clever one, 
she is. I did a good day’s work when I 
married her. 

‘* You shave off that mustache of yours 
—it ain’t an ornament,’’ she says to me— 
‘‘and chance it. Don’t get attempting 
the lingo. Keep to the broken English, 
and put in a shrug or two. You can 
manage that all right.”’ 

I followed her tip. Of course, the 
manager saw through me, but I got ina 
‘‘ Out, monsieur,’? now and again, and 
they, being short handed at the time, 
could not afford to be strict, I suppose. 
Anyhow I got took on, and there I stopped 
for the whole season, and that was the 
making of me. 

Well, as I was saying, in she comes to 
the supper room, and toffy enough she 
looked in her diamonds and furs. As for 
haughtiness, there wasn’t a born mar- 
chioness she couldn’t have given points 
to. She comes straight up to my table 
and sits down. Her husband was with 
her, but he didn’t seem to have much to 
say, except to repeat her orders. Of 
course I looked as if I’d never set eyes 
on her before in all my life, though all 
the time she was a pecking at the mayon- 
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naise, and a sipping at the Giessler, I was 
thinking ofthe coffee shop, and the nine- 
penny haddock, and the pint of cocoa. 

‘‘Go and fetch my cloak,’’ she says to 
him, after a while. ‘‘I am cold;’’ and 
up he gets and goes out. 

She never moved her head, and spoke 
as if she was merely giving me some 
order; and I stands behind her chair, re- 
spectful like, and answers according to 
the same tip. 

‘‘Ever hear from Kipper? ’’ she says. 

‘‘T have had one or two letters from 
him, your ladyship,’’ I answers. 

‘‘Oh, stow that!’’ she says. ‘‘I am 
sick of ‘your ladyship.’ Talk English; I 
don’t hear much of it. How’s he getting 
on ?”’ 

‘‘Seems to be doing himself well,’’ I 
says. ‘‘He’s started a hotel, and is regu- 
lar raking it in, he tells me.”’ 

‘‘Wish to God I was behind the bar 
with him!’ says she. 

‘“Why, don’tit work, then ?’’ I asks. 

‘It’s like a bally funeral with the 
corpse left out,’’ says she. ‘‘Serves me 
jolly well right, for being a fool.’’ 

The marquis he comes back with her 
cloak at that moment—and I says: 

‘‘Certainement, madame,’’ and gets 
clear. 

I often used to see her there, and when 
a chance occurred she would talk to me. 
It seemed to be a relief to her to use her 
own tongue, but it made me nervous at 
times for fear some one would hear her. 

Then one day I got a letter from Kip- 
per to say he was over for a holiday, and 
was stopping at Morley’s, and asking me 
to look him up. He had not changed 
much, except to get a bit fatter, and more 
prosperous looking. Of course we talked 
about her ladyship, and I told him what 
she said. 

‘Rum things, women,’’ he 

‘‘Never know their own minds.’’ 
. Oh, they know them all right when 
they get there,’’ I says. ‘‘ How could 
she tell what being a marchioness was 
like till she’d tried it? ’’ 

‘‘Pity,’’ he says, musing like. ‘‘I reck- 
oned it the very thing she’d tumble to. 
I only come over to get asight of ’er, and 
to satisfy myself as she was getting 
along all right. Seems I’d better a 
stopped away.’”’ 


says. 
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‘‘You ain’t ever thought of marrying 
yourself? ’’ I asks. 

‘‘Ves, I have,’’ he says. ‘‘It’s slow 
for a man over thirty with no wife and 
kids to bustle him, you take it from me, 
and I ain’t the talent for the Don Juan 
fake.’’ 

‘‘ You’re like me,’’ I says. ‘‘A day’s 
work, and then a pipe by your own fire- 
side with your slippers on—that’s my 
swarry. You'll find some one as will 
suit you before long.’’ 

‘*No, I shan’t,’’ says he. ‘‘ I’ve come 
across a few as might, if it ’adn’t been for 
’er. It’s like the toffs as come out our 
way. They’ve been brought up on vs de 
veau & la financier, and sich like, and it 
just spoils ’em for the bacon and greens.’’ 

I give her the office the next time I see 
her, and they met accidental-like in Ken- 
sington Gardens early one morning. 
What they said to one another, I don’t 
know, for he sailed that same evening, 
and, it being the end of the season, I 
didn’t see her ladyship again for a long 
while. - 

When I did it was at the Hétel Bristol, 
in Paris, and she was in widow’s weeds, 
the marquis having died eight months 
before. He never dropped into that 
dukedom, the kid turning out healthier 
than was expected, and hanging on; so 
she was still only a marchioness, and her 
fortune, though tidy, was nothing very 
big—not as that class reckons. By luck 
I was told off to wait on her, she having 
asked for some one as could speak Eng- 
lish. She seemed glad to see me, and 
to talk to me. 

‘‘ Well,’’ I says, ‘‘I suppose you'll be 
bossing that bar in Cape Town now, be- 
fore long.’’ 

‘‘ Talk sense,’’ she answers. ‘‘ How 
can the Dowager Marchioness of Apple- 
ford marry a hotel keeper? ” 

‘‘Why not,’’ I says, ‘‘if she fancies 
him? What’s the good of being a mar- 
chioness if you can’t do what you like? ’’ 

‘« That’s just it,’’ she snaps out; ‘‘ you 
can’t. It wouldn’t be doing the straight 
thing by the family. No,’’ she says, 
‘«T’ve spent their money, and I am spend- 
ing it now. They don’t love me, but they 
shan’t say as I have disgraced them. 
They’ve got their feelings, same as I’ve 
got mine.’’ 
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‘‘ Why not chuck the money ? ’’ I says. 
‘‘They’ll be glad enough to get it 
back’’—they being a poor lot, as I had 
heard her say. 

‘‘How can I1?’’ she says. ‘It’s a life 
interest. As long as I live I’ve got to 
have it, and as long as I live I’ve got to 
remain the Marchioness of Appleford.’’ 
She finishes her soup, and pushes the 
plate away from her. ‘‘As long as I 


live,’’ she says, talking to herself. ‘‘By 
Jove!’’ she says, starting up,. ‘‘ why 
not? ’’ 
‘‘Why not what? ’’ I says. 
‘‘Nothing,’’ she answers. ‘‘Get me 


an African telegraph form, and be quick 
about it.’’ 

I fetched it for her, and she wrote it, 
and gave it to the porter then and there ; 
and, that done, she sat down and finished 
her dinner. 

She was a bit short with me after that, 
so I judged it best to keep my own 
place. 

In the morning she got an answer that 
seemed to excite her, and that afternoon 
she left ; and the next I heard of her was 
a paragraph in the newspaper headed, 
‘* Death of the Marchioness of Appleford. 
Sad accident.’’ It seemed she had gone 
for a row on one of the Italian lakes, with 
no one but a boatman. A squall had 
come on, and the boat had capsized. The 
boatman had swum ashore, but he had 
been unable to save his passenger, and 
her body had never been recovered. The 
paper reminded its readers that she had 
formerly been the celebrated tragic actress 
Clara Trevelyan, daughter of the well 
known Indian judge of that name. 

It gave me the hump for a day or two, 
that bit of news. I had known her from 
a baby, as you might say, and had taken 
an interest in her. You can call it silly, 
but hotels and restaurants seemed to me 
less interesting now there was no chance 
of ever seeing her come into one again. 

I went from Paris to one of the smaller 
hotels in Venice. The missis thought I’d 
do well to pick up a bit of Italian, and 
perhaps she fancied Venice for herself. 
That’s one of the advantages of our pro- 
fession—you can go about. It was a 
second rate sort of place, and one eve- 
ning, just before lighting up time, I had 
the salle 4 manger all to myself, and had 
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just taken up a paper when I hears the 
door open, and I turns round. 

I saw her coming down the room. 
There was no mistaking her. She wasn’t 
that sort. 

I sat with my eyes coming out of my 
head till she was close to me, and then I 
says: 

‘‘Carrots!’’ I says, in a whisper like. 
That was the name that come to me. 

‘Carrots it is,’’ she says, and down 
she sits just opposite to me, and then she 
laughs. 

I couldn’t speak, I couldn’t move, I 
was that took aback; and the more 
frightened I looked the more she laughed, 
till Kipper comes into the room. ‘There 
was nothing ghostly about him. I never 
see a man look more as if he had backed 
the winner. 

‘“‘Why, it’s ’Enery,’’ he says; and he 
gives me a slap on the back, as knocks 
the life into me again. 

‘‘T heard you was dead,’’ I says, still 
staring at her. ‘‘I read itin the paper— 
‘Death of the Marchioness of Apple- 
fod.’ * 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ she says. ‘‘ The 
Marchioness of Appleford is as dead as a 
door nail, and a good job, too. Mrs. 
Captain Kit’s my name, #ée Carrots.’’ 

‘* You said as ’ow I’d find some one to 
suit me ’fore long,’’ says Kipper to me, 
‘‘and by Jove, you were right—I ’ave! 
I was waiting till I found something 
equal to her ladyship, and I’d ’ave ’ad to 
wait a long time, I’m thinking, if I 
’adn’t come across this one ’ere;” and 
he tucks her up under his arm just as I 
remember his doing that day he first 
brought her into the coffee shop in the 
Mile End Road, and Lord, what a long 
time ago that was! 

* * * * 

That is the story told me by Henry 
the waiter. At his request, I have sub- 
stituted artificial names for real ones; for 
Henry tells me that at Cape Town, Cap- 
tain Kit’s ‘‘ First Class Family and Com- 
mercial Hotel ”’ still runs, and that the 
landlady is still a beautiful woman, with 
fine eyes and red hair, who might almost 
be taken for a duchess—until she opens 
her mouth, when her accent is found to 
be still slightly reminiscent of the Mile 
End Road. 
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MY FAVORITE NOVELIST 
AND HIS BEST BOOK.’ 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 


The Scottish novelist, clergyman, and lecturer picks from the foremost shelf of 
his library of fiction two standard classics—“Esmond” and “The Heart of Midlo- 
thian,” and contrasts them as the highest types of the literary art. 








HE very title sets the mind ferment- 

ing, and stirs up pleasant memories 
of long ago. For the first time in his 
life one has an intelligent sympathy 
with certain preachers, hitherto detested, 
who cannot say what they have to say 
about a text in a Pauline epistle without 
giving a synopsis of the book, and ex- 
plaining how it came to be written, and 
sketching the character of the people, and 
going back to the foundation of the town 
where they lived. Beginning at the 
beginning must. be an instinct got from 
far off ancestors—the beavers, perhaps— 
and it is very exacting. One cannot 
select his pet novel without reviewing a 
host, and one could not indeed be on 
such exclusive terms with any book un- 
less he has had preliminary experiences. 
The bookman has a series of love affairs 
before he is captured and settles down, 
and even after he is a middle aged mar- 
ried man he must confess to one or two 
book friendships which are perilous to 
his inflammable heart. 

Were one to go back to the days of 
calf love, then every boy has first tasted 
the sweetness of literature in two of 
the best novels ever written. One is 
“Robinson Crusoe,” and the other the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Both were writ- 
ten by masters of our tongue, and they 
remain unto this day the purest and 
most appetizing introduction to the book 
passion. They created two worlds, both 
of adventure, with minute, vivid details 
and constant surprises—the foot on the 


sand, for instance, in ‘‘ Crusoe,’’ and the 
Valley of the Shadow with the hobgoblins 
in the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’; and one 
will have a tenderness for these two first 
loves unto the end. 

Afterwards one went afield, and some- 
times got into queer company—not bad, 
simply a little common. There was an 
endless series of Red Indian stories in my 
school, wherein trappers could track the 
enemy by a broken leaf of grass, and the 
enemy escape by coming down the river 
under a log, and the price was sixpence 
each. We passed the ‘‘tuck shop’”’ at 
school with our eyes turned aside (as 
well as our noses) from vanity, that we 
might possess ‘‘ Leaping Deer, the In- 
dian Spy,’’ and we toadied shamefully to 
the owner of ‘‘ Bullseye Joe,” who ap- 
peared to have been the sole protection of 
a frontier State. Again and again have 
I tried to find one of those early friends, 
and in many places have I inquired, but 
my humble companions have disappeared 
and left no sign, like country children 
one played with in holiday time. 

It was later that one fell under the 
power of two more mature and exact- 
ing charmers, Mayne Reid’s ‘Texan 
Rangers ’’ (that was her name to friends, 
at least, perhaps not quite how she was 
baptized), and Dumas’ ‘‘ Monte Cristo.’’ 
The ‘‘Rangers’’ has vanished, with 
many other possessions of the past; but 
I still retain in a grateful memory the 
scene where Rude, the Indian fighter, who 
is supposed to have perished in a prairie 


* Under this title Munsry’s MAGAzing is printing a series of articles in which the leading literary men of the day 
discuss a question interesting to all readers of novels. Papers by William D. Howells, Brander Matthews, Frank R. 
Stockton, Mrs. Burton Harrison, S. R. Crockett, Paul Bourget, Bret Harte, W. Clark Russell, Anthony Hope, A. Conan 
Doyle, and Sir Walter Besant have already appeared. Next month’s article will be from Jerome K. Jerome. 
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fire and is being mourned by the hero, 
emerges with much humor from the in- 
side of a buffalo, and rails at the idea 
that he could be wiped out by a fire. 
Whether imagination has been at work I 
do not know, but that is how my memory 
has it now, and to this day I count that 
resurrection a piece of excellent work. 

Rambling through a bookshop a few 
months ago, I lighted on a copy of 
‘* Monte Cristo,’’ and bought it greedily, 
for there was a railway journey before 
me. It is a critical experiment to meet a 
love of early days after the years have 
come and gone. This stout and very 
conventional woman —the mother of 
thirteen children !—could she have been 
the black eyed girl to whom you anda 
-dozen other lads lost their hearts? On 
the whole, one would rather have cher- 
ished the former portrait, and not have 
seen the original in her last estate. It 
was, therefore, with a flutter of delight 
that one found in this case the old charm 
as fresh as ever—meaning, of course, 
the prison story, with its amazing in- 
genuities and quite unique escape. 

When one had lost his bashfulness, 
and could associate with grown up books, 
then he was admitted to the company of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Scott, who were 
and are, and, so far as one can see, are to 
be, the leaders of society. My fond recol- 
lection goes back to an evening in the 
early sixties, when a father read to his 
boy the first three chapters of the ‘‘ Pick- 
wick Papers’’ from the green colored 
parts, and it is a bitter regret that in 
some clearance of books that precious 
‘* Pickwick ’’ was allowed to go, it was 
supposed with a lot of pamphlets, say on 
church and state, to the great gain of an 
unscrupulous dealer. Sam Weller at once 
captivated the fancy, and, as became his 
office, held the door and introduced one 
to Mr. Pickwick, Uriah Heap, Mr. Man- 
talini, Wilkins Micawber, the Cheeryble 
Brothers, Pecksniff, and a host of others, 
among whom that most disreputable 
female, Mrs. Gamp, takes a hold on the 
interest by no means justified either by 
her personal character or by her public 
services. 

The editions of Scott are now in- 
numerable—each more tempting than the 
other—but affection turns back to the 
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old red and white in many volumes, 
wherein one first fell under the magician’s 
spell. Thackeray—for some reason I can- 
not recall, unless it was a prejudice in 
our home—I did not read in youth, but 
since then I have never escaped from 
‘‘Vanity Fair,’’ nor cleansed myself of 
admiration for the pluck and audacity of 
that little buccaneer, Becky Sharp. What 
giants there were in the old days, when 
an average Englishman, tried by some 
business worry, would say, ‘‘ Never 
mind, Thackeray’s new book will be out 
tomorrow. ’’ 

They stand, those three sets, the very 
heart of one's library of fiction, flanked 
from the books of today by ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,” ‘‘Hypatia,’? ‘‘Mark Ruther- 
ford,’’ ‘‘John Inglesant,’’ ‘‘The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel,’’ ‘‘Soldiers Three ”’ 
of Kipling, ‘‘A Window in Thrums,”’ 
two of Daudet’s, and ‘‘ Pére Goriot ’’ of 
Balzac. Wearied by sex novels, problem 
novels, theological novels, and all the other 
novels with a purpose, one returns to the 
shelf and takes down a volume from this 
circle, not because one has not read it, 
but because one has read it thirty times 
and wishes for sheer pleasure’s sake to 
read it again. Just as a tired man throws 
off his dress coat and slips on an old 
shooting jacket, so one lays down the 
latest ‘‘thoughtful,’’ or ‘‘intense,’’ or 
something worse pseudo work of fiction, 
and is at ease with an old gossip who is 
ever wise and cheery, who never preaches, 
and yet gives one a fillip of goodness. 

Two books from this shelf are taken 
down and read once a year by a certain 
bookman from beginning to end, and he 
is now in the position of a Mohammedan 
converted to Christianity, who is obliged 
by the missionary to choose one of his 
two wives to have and to hold as a law- 
ful spouse. When one has given his 
heart to both ‘‘ Henry Esmond ”’ and the 
‘‘ Heart of Midlothian,’’ he is in a strait, 
and doubts the expediency of literary 
monogamy. 

If it go by technique and finish, then 
‘‘Esmond ’”’ has it, which from first to 
last in conception and execution is an 
altogether lovely book. And if it go by 
heroes, Esmond and Butler, then again 
there is no comparison, for the grandson 
of Cromwell's trooper was a very weari- 

















some, pedantic, gray colored Puritan, in 
whom one cannot affect the slightest 
interest. What business had he to bring 
home scraps of book learning from St. 
Andrews University, and play the superior 
person over douce Davie Deans, when 
any sensible man would have reveled in 
the good man’s scruples, distinctions, 
dogmas, and prejudices? But Butler had 
no sense of humor, nor was he in any 
sense a big man, although he turned out, 
I make no doubt, a cautious and edifying 
parish minister. Like Vigel and the lad 
in the ‘‘ Pirate,’?’ and young Waverley, 
and half a dozen more of Scott’s heroes, 
Butler was a very raw, thin skinned, and 
pettish young gentleman. /eanze Deans, 
of course, would humor him, and take no 
notice of his priggishness ; but it would 
have done the descendant of the Puritans 
good to have been in the hands of her 
sister, who would have bantered his 
wooden manner and shaken him out of 
his self conceit. 

How poorly he compares in manner 
with Henry Esmond, who was slow and 
difident, but a very brave, chivalrous, 
single hearted, modest gentleman, such 
as Thackeray loved, and, it occurs to one, 
Mr. Stanley Weyman sometimes adopts 
for his hero. Were it not heresy to our 
Lady Castlewood, whom all must love and 
serve, it also comes to one that Henry 
and Beatrix would have made a complete 
pair, for she had put some assurance in 
him, and he had instilled some principle 
into her. And Henry Esmond might 
have married his young kinswoman had 
he been more masterful and self con- 
fident. a 

Thackeray takes us to a larger and 
gayer scene, with Marlborough’s wars 
and the great folk of London, than Scott’s 
Edinburgh of narrow streets and gloomy 
jails, and working people and old world 
theology ; but here it may be, after all, 
Scott is stronger. No bit of history in 
‘‘Esmond '’—and there are many side 
lights on history in it—takes such a grip 
of the imagination as the story of the 
Porteous mob. After a single reading, 
although ten be better, one carries that 
night scene etched forever on his imagi- 
nation. The sullen, ruthless crowd of 
dour Scots, the gray, rugged houses lit 
up by the glare of the torches, the irre- 
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sistible storming of the Tolbooth, the 
abject helplessness of Porteous in the 
hands of his enemies, the austere and 
judicial self restraint of the people, who 
did their work as those who were serving 
justice, their care to provide a minister 
for the criminal’s last devotions, and 
their quiet dispersal—all this remains to 
this day the most powerful description of 
lynch law in fiction. The very strength 
of old Edinburgh is in the ‘‘ Heart of 
Midlothian. ’’ 

The rivalry must, however, be decided 
by the heroines, and here it does seem 
the last disloyalty to make a comparison 
—especially when it is distinctly danger- 
ous—between one’s lawful wedded wife, 
Jeanie Deans, and Lady Castlewood. It 
were quite impossible to resist her lady- 
ship, because she is beautiful, high bred, 
womanly, with fine touches of jealousy 
and temper, and because she had her 
passion. The situation in ‘‘Esmond ’’ 
is full of subtle charm and human in- 
terest, where the mother is in love with a 
man and he is in love, or thinks himself 
in love, with her daughter, where the two 
women understand and the man only is 
blind, and where through all the crisis 
there is nothing save purity arfd chivalry. 
Here also are piquancy and delicacy, and 
pathos and danger. Beside this uncon- 
scious wooing of two ladies at the same 
time, with its finesse and surprises and 
pretty turns, thestolid, matter of fact, un- 
couth love affairs of my poor Jeanze with 
her bourgeois minister show very poorly. 
But leave out Henry Esmond and Reuben 
Butler, leave out all accidents and cir- 
cumstances, and let the women stand 
together—this fine lady in her gay attire, 
and our plain, sonsy peasant girl. Again 
my Lady Esmond has no rival, any more 
than in a kitchen maid of her castle. 
But suppose we drop the degree and face 
too, and come to the heart of things. 
Soul for soul, which was greater, Rachel 
or Jean 2? When I read how his dear mis- 
tress saw Esmond in the anthem at the 
cathedral, and afterwards confessed her 
love to him, then is my heart taken 
captive. 

“Today, Henry, in the anthem, when they 
sang it, ‘When the Lord turned the captivity 


of Zion, we were like them that dream,’ I 
thought, yes, like them that dream. And then 
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it went, ‘They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy, and he that goeth forth and weepeth, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.’ I looked up from the 
book and saw you. I was not surprised when I 
saw you. I knew you would come, my dear, 
and saw the gold sunshine round your head.”’ 
That, as she laughed and sobbed 

crying out wildly, ‘‘ bringing your 
sheaves with you—your sheaves with 
you,’’ and this again as he thinks of 
her, are beaten gold : 


Gracious God, who was he, weak and friend- 
less creature, that such a love should be poured 
out upon him? Not in vain, not in vain has he 
lived, that has such a treasure given him, What 
is ambition compared to that but selfish vanity ? 
To be rich, to be famous? What do these profit 
a year hence, when other names sound louder 
than yours, when you lie hidden away under the 
ground, along with idle titles engraven on your 
coffin? But only true love lives after you—fol- 
lows your memory with secret blessing, or pre- 
cedes you and intercedes for you. Non omnis 
moriar—if dying, I yet live in a tender heart or 
two, nor am lost and hopeless living, if a sainted 
departed soul still loves and prays for me. 


This seems to me the finest passage in 
English fiction. 

Yet Jeanie has her great moments also, 
and if a peasant girl, homely of thought 
and face, busy, year in, year out, with 
the feeding of cows and the making of 
butter, should slip this contuion slough 
and rise to heroism and eloquence, and 
should do so after a convincing fashion, 
as a humble plant bursts into bloom, this 
is a masterpiece of creative art. It was 
the tragedy of Effie, who as a beautiful, 
vain, kind hearted rustic beauty is very 
real, but not at all natural in her impos- 
sible transformation into a grand lady, 
which revealed /eante and brought her 
loyal, honest, unconquerable nature to its 
height. Was there ever anything stronger 
than the struggle in her breast between 
love and conscience, when a lie, a white, 
semi lie, a mere turn of words, a pardon- 
able prevarication in the witness box, 
would have saved her sister’s life? Her 
sister’s lover had told her what was 
wanted, and Affie had entreated this of 
her; her father, as she supposed, left the 
matter to herself—although, good man, 
he was thinking only of one of his theo- 
logical crazes—the defendant’s counsel 
expected her to say that Effie had told 
her how things were, and the very jury 
hoped she would say ‘‘ Yes.”’ 
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“Did she not tell you what ailed her?” anda 
life hung on her answer. 

“‘ Alack, alack, she never breathed word to me 
about it.” 

A deep groan passed through the court, and 
the father fell senseless on the floor. ... 

‘“'The bitterness of it is now past,’”’ Jeanze said, 
‘“My lords, if it be your pleasure to gang on wi’ 
this matter, the weariest day will hae its end at 
last.’? 


Never did fiction reinforce morality 
more splendidly, never did a woman 
carry herself in sore straits more bravely. 
Jeanie has now a certain high carriage, 
which belongs not to rank or titles, but 
to integrity and worth. 

This is only the beginning of our 
Jean, for now that she has, as it were, 
found herself, she conceives the amazing 
design of visiting London and pleading 
with the king himself for her sister’s life. 
What letters she wrote, wherein she 
apologizes for a daughter making a vow 
without a father’s consent, and at the 
same time sends a cure for the ‘‘ muir ill’’ 
among cattle, begins a letter by telling her 
father that ‘‘ it has pleased God to redeem 
that captivitie of my poor sister,’’ and be- 
fore she has finished is giving directions 
about the calf of a ‘‘ brockit cow ”’ called 
Gowans. What economies our wonderful 
lass practised on the southward road, and 
yet what a romantic purpose sustained 
her! Her shrewdness helped her at every 
turn, but it was a nobler quality, the 
burning passion of a clean, strong heart, 
touched as it was by the pathos of the 
Scots people, which won her case with the 
queen. Is there any plea in all literature 
like unto that /eante Deans made for her 
condemned sister ? 

‘‘When the hour of trouble comes to the mind 
or to the body—and seldom may it visit your 
leddyship—and when the hour of death cones, 
that comes to high and low—lang and late may 
it be yours—O, my leddy, then it isna what we 
hae dune for oursells, but what we hae dune for 
others, that we think on maist pleasantly. And 
the thought that ye hae intervened to spare the 
puir thing’s life will be sweeter in that hour, 
come when it may, than if a word of your mouth 
could hang the haill Porteous mob at the tail of 
ae tow.”’ 

Jean is supported by certain choice 
types of Scots character, which take a 
firm hold of the mind as no subordinate 
in ‘‘Esmond’’ orany of Thackeray’s 
novels ever can, for the side figures with 
Thackeray were flunkies and such like, 
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while the humblest person who “came 
from Scott’s hand had his own individu- 
ality and character. Within this book 
there is Dumbiedykes, unwilling of speech, 
careful of the money, yet capable of a 
generous action on occasion, patient in 
his hopeless wooing, much tried by his 
pony and by his housekeeper, a type of 
the slew, silent, thrifty Scot. And here 
also we find Mr. Saddletree, who left his 
lawful business to his distressed wife and 
gave himself to law, reveling in pleadings, 
bad Latin, and pedantic argumentations, 


‘without delicacy of feeling or practical 


judgment, the type of the pragmatical, 
pottering, litigious Scot. 

But after /eax herself the glory of my 
loved novel is David Deans, who incar- 
nates the theological mania of his people 
in its subtle distinctions, immovable self 


confidence, provincial isolation, utter 
conscientiousness, and heroic courage. 
As he testifies against ‘‘right hand ex- 
tremes and left hand defections, ’’ delivers 
himself both with regard to Puritan 
sectaries and an Erastian Kirk of Scot- 
land, and holds his family in a stern grip 
which hindered them from many an inno- 
cent joy but did not save them from 
worse things, yet with depths of tender- 
ness in his heart and a genius for practical 
affairs—‘‘ they wha break down the carved 
work of our Sion may be sawing the 
craft wi’ aits, but I say pease ’’—behold 
the Scot who is often disliked, sometimes 
laughed at, but is never despised, and 
always succeeds. 

But the Heart of Midlothian is Jeanze, 
who is the strongest woman in the gal- 
lery of Scott. 

Ian Maclaren. 
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I srt in the shadow alone, sweetheart ; 


Your roses are scenting the air, 


And I dream of the time when you promised me, 


Down in the garden there. 


Marigolds, hollyhocks, prince’s feather, 


Bent their heads in the dim, sweet light, 


As under the willow tree—don’t you remember ?— 
I kissed you, and said good night. 


Ah, sweetheart mine, with half sad eyes, 


We have had our measure of rue ; 


The skies were dark and the skies were fair, 


But I knew you forever were true ; 


And now, as I sit in the dark alone, 


I would give the world to know 
The way through the wood to the far off field 
Where the simples for heartache grow. 


Love fades, they say, when the pulse is old, 


And I am three score and ten, 


But tonight, with its bitte: surge of loss, 
Lies far beyond their ken ; 
For tomorrow they hide you away, sweetheart, 


In the garden, out of my sight, 
So I lift up the roses—God’s roses—around you ; 
And kiss you, and say good night ! 





Myrtle Reed. 
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The Italian-Parisian painter who made his first visit to America this winter—With engravings 
of some of his most striking and individual studies of contemporary character. 


IOVANNI BOLDINI, whose pictures 
have been among the most brilliant 
examples of modern painting in many 
American galleries, both public and pri- 
vate, and whose portraits have been 
known to traveled Americans for the last 
two decades, made his first visit here 
this winter. As a result, he has en- 
tered into our artistic life as a strong 
factor. - 

As long as he painted portraits in 
Paris, and his sitters brought his 
work back and hung it up among 
their other treasures —and_ Boldini’s 
American sitters were usually those with 
many treasures — he could have no 
very distinct individuality here. Today, 
however, not only has he become the por- 
trait painter of the season, but he has 
made an indelible impress upon our 
native art. Long ago he was said to 
have influenced Sargent, who is the 
greatest of American portrait painters, 
and one of the most justly celebrated in 
the world. This winter he brought 
together a sufficient number of his own 
canvases to enable the student to look 
more deeply into the elements that have 
made his reputation. 

Individuality is, perhaps, the artistic 
quality that appeals most directly to the 
American temperament. There is an 
actuality in it, a boldness, a brilliancy, 
which we can understand and delight in. 
Many of the foreign portraits are disap- 
pointing when they are brought here. 
We have an atmosphere which is radi- 
cally different from that of Paris or 
London. Through its medium outlines 
are sharper, colors more brilliant. So 
true is this that European artists have 
given it as a.reason for wishing to paint 
portraits here, where they are to be hung. 
But Boldini. needs no aids to give his 
pictures a brilliance. That comes through 


his own faculty of seeing, and his cer- 
tainty in painting. 

Going for the first time to look at his 
canvases, the casual observer would 
come away with an’ idea that they were 
full of color. We are so accustomed to 
having the eye dazzled by color in pic- 
tures that the exquisite contrasts and har- 
monies in values which make up one of 
Boldini’s portraits are not understood 
until they are studied. It is a surprise 
to find, upon a careful analysis, that his 
pictures are almost without color’ Like 
the average human being, they are made 
up of one or two colors, and black and 
gray. 

If there is anything in a sitter, Boldini 
finds it. He is not monotonous in his 
types, any more than nature is monoto- 
nous. He does not see all men and all 
women through a single conception of 
character. He seems to have a genius 
for the translation of a spirit from flesh 
and blood to canvas and paint. He 
arrests the mood of the moment por- 
trayed, and paints the portrait of that as 
well as of the flesh. Indeed, it some- 
times seems to be the mood that he best 
succeeds in painting. It sometimes hap- 
pens that we might desire a greater sub- 
stance in the actual portrait. In the 
gray and pink three quarter length pic- 
ture of Mile. Concha, for instance, the 
hands are elongated to an exaggerated 
degree; and yet it has the strength of a 
melody in which a single note is insisted 
upon. Without it, some of the effect 
would be lost. In painting, as in music, 
true art is not a slavish following of 
nature. 

Somebody has said of Boldini that his 
figures are all nudes, even when they are 
most clothed. This is probably because 
the personality of the subject seems so 
distinct from the picture. The tricks of 














JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER. 


From a portrait by Boldini. 








MLLE. CONCHA, 
From a portrait by Boldint. 


No- 
body thinks of accessories. His people 
are supremely well dressed, because, 
while you remember them, with their 
grace, their coquetry, and their exquisite 
femininity, the clothing is forgotten. 


costume appear to go for nothing. 


Understanding all these qualities of 
the artist, it is most interesting to see by 
what road he reached this height desired 
of all portrait painters. He was born in 
1845, at Ferrara, the old city in the level 
plain of the lower Po. His father was a 
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painter of religious pictures, and the son 
went through the drudgery of his art al- 
most unconsciously. He had a vivid 
imagination, and his first work was a 
romantic set of illustrations for Scott’s 
‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ From the very beginning 
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a photograph. It is difficult to believe 
that this is the man who paints women 
full of the poetry of femininity. 

A New York woman who has long 
been a friend of Boldini also owns a 
sketch of the artist which he made for 


GIOVANNI BOLDINI. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


he had just the touch for romantic work. 
There was no lassitude in anything he 
did. It was startling, full of life. 

When quite young, he went to Flor- 
ence, where he stayed six years. .In the 
gallery of the Uffizi, in that city, there 
is a portrait of himself which is as 
plain spoken, as abrupt, as a kodak 
picture, except that it has eliminated 
all the superfluities which confuse in 


her, several years ago, because he had no 
photograph to give her. It is the size of 
a cabinet photograph, but in style it 
might rank by the side of the pastel por- 
trait of Verdi which was in this year’s. 
exhibition, and which brings the very 
man before us. These pictures give an 
impression of the artist which could be 
gained in no other way. He can be just 
and discriminating with himself with- 
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THE COUNTESS P. 
From a portrait by Boldint. 
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THE PRINCESS PONIATOWSKI. 
From a portrait by Boldinz. 


out the least distortion of vision or bias 
of opinion, so exact and logical is his 
understanding, and so unfailing his cer- 
tainty of portrayal. It might be said 
again, in this instance, that, being true 
to himself, the painter ‘‘ cannot be false to 
any man.”’ 

In his early days Boldini painted pic- 
tures which represented an age gone by. 
The old houses and gardens of Italy 
brought to his vivid fancy the gallants 
and ladies who had lounged and gossiped 
and flirted through them. He freshened 


and glorified them, and fitted them with 
his own creations. Here he painted silks 
and velvets, and painted them so well 
that he learned how to give all that was 
really needed of such inanimate things 
by little morethan asuggestion. In this 
apprenticeship of constant attention to 
detail, he learned the elements of deco- 
rative art. Ina small panel he could put 
the essential features of a composition. 
An example of this may be seen in the 
drop curtain at the Garden Theater in 
New York. This great decorative paint- 
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CONCHA, 


From a portrait by Boldint. 


ing is taken from one of the artist’s small 
compositions. 

It was in the sixties that he began 
painting portraits. He had always made 
pictures of his friends when the fancy 
struck him, but on a visit to London, when 
he was little more than a boy, he painted 
portraits of Lady Holland and of the late 
Duchess of Westminster, and became a 
fashionable portrait painter at once. 


His men, women, and children are 
equally good ; but it is when he findsa sub- 
ject like Mr. Whistler that he is happiest. 
All photographs, and most portraits, give 
but one phase of a character, and that a 
conventional one. In this we see the 
man himself, unflattered, a trifle vain, a 
little self conscious, a little sad with a 
world which’knows his genius, but will not 
leave him many friends. This is Whistler. 





MLLE. ERRAZURIZ, 
From a portrait by Boldiné. 
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Mlle. Concha, delicate, spirituelle, is 
full of bright eyed interest. The beau- 


tiful woman whose name is given as 
‘‘The Countess P.’’ is there before us 
as even Paul Bourget could not place her 
after chapters of his delicate analysis. 
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Boldini has caught the essence of the 
feminine nature of the nineteenth century 
in the capitals of civilization, and has. 
left types for the coming century to. 
study, not only as artistic effects, but 
as women. 





LOVE’S NECROMANCY. 


WHEN Maude and I play euclire, 
She deftly deals the cards ; 

And all the while her winsome smile 
My youthful heart bombards. 


The trump is turned, the play begins ; 
Trick after trick she takes ; 

For I confess with humbleness, 
All cunning me forsakes. 


And then I deal ; but, as before, 

That something’s wrong seems plain ; 
Some oddity confuses me ; 

To win I strive in vain. 


When Maud and I play euchre, 
Her smile defies my arts— 
An extra card puts me off guard— 
There are two Queens of Hearts! 
Harvey S. McMaster. 
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THE SKY LINE OF NEW YORK—THE SKYSCRAPERS AT THE SOUTH END OF MANHATTAN ISLAND. 





THE TALL BUILDINGS OF NEW YORK. 





The “skyscraper” as the most distinctive product of modern architecture—Its advantages and 
its drawbacks, and its very important influence upon the conditions of city life. 


HE ancient industry of building, 
which began when primeval man 
found the supply of caves running short, 
never underwent such great and rapid 
changes as within the last few years. 
From the Pyramids to the Parthenon, from 
the Parthenon to the days of our grand- 
fathers—in all those long ages innovations 
in the architect’s art never came so thick 
and fast as in the past decade or so. 

It is within these latter years that 
modern architecture has evolved its first 
great distinctive type. As the builders 
of ancient Egypt left their mark upon 
history with the vast tombs of their 
kings, as medieval Europe immortalized 
itself in its Gothic cathedrals, so the 
‘‘skyscraper’’ is the. monument in stone 
of the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It may not be a thing of beauty, 
it may darken our city streets, it may 
have all the drawbacks that its critics see 
in it, but it has come to stay, and to 
exert a far reaching influence upon the 
conditions of urban life. 

Among many smaller inventions and 
improvements, the great one that has 
made the skyscraper possible is the 
development of the ‘‘steel frame ’’ con- 
struction. Until this came, eight or nine 
stories marked the practical limit to which 
any building, except a mere tower or 
spire, could be raised. Beyond that height, 
it became necessary to make the walls so 
thick that the lower floors were obstructed 
with masses of masonry, the vast weight 
of which rendered the question of a 
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foundation very difficult. In the great 
new buildings, the whole weight of the 
floors rests not upon the walls, but upon 
a steel skeleton. The brick and stone 
form simply a protecting envelope, which 
supports nothing but itself, and need 
be little thicker at the bottom than at 
the top. ‘‘The walls merely serve to 
keep out the wind,’’ as a New York 
architect expressed it. 

Hence it was that when the first of the 
modern skyscrapers began to soar above 
the older roofs of New York, people won- 
dered at what seemed a strange reversal 
of established methods. From time imme- 
morial, each story had been built before 
the next was begun, the walls rising in 
successive steps to support the beams of 
the floor above. Now, a great network 
of slender steel arms went up, holding on 
high a series of platforms to be filled in 
with tiles and become floors; then the 
walls came creeping slowly up, a separate 
and later construction, the masons and 
bricklayers working far below the men 
perched aloft to rivet the joints of the 
frame. 

Besides constituting an architectural 
revolution, the skyscraper is of the very 
highest importance in its commercial 
aspect—especially in New York, where 
it is to be found at its highest develop- 
ment, though Chicago has a well founded 
claim to the earliest recognition of its 
possibilities. To the metropolis, indeed, 
it came as a deliverer from conditions that 
seriously threatened the continued pros- 
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THE EMPIRE BUILDING, RECTOR STREET AND BROADWAY. 


perity of America’s chief port. Lack of 
room for growth was beginning to 
strangle the expansion of the city’s busi- 
ness. The demand for space upon the 
narrow island of Manhattan was such 
that in the headquarters of commerce 
rents were becoming prohibitive and the 
purchase of land impossible. Industrial 
enterprises were being driven to less ex- 
pensive sites, and predictions were freely 
made that the days of New York’s su- 
premacy were numbered. Now, though 
we cannot build out into the rivers, we 
can build up into the sky, and a city of 


thirty story edifices will quadruple our 
accommodation for trade. 

Broadway, the chief artery of New 
York’s commercial life, contains in its 
lower portion a striking series of lofty 
buildings. At its foot, overlooking the 
Battery Park, is the Washington Build- 
ing, which was regarded as a magnificent 
structure when Cyrus W. Field erected it, 
but which is now dwarfed by its neighbor, 
the huge white Bowling Green Building. 
This latter is owned by an English syndi- 
cate, and was designed by a firm of archi- 
tects not long established in this country, 














THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY BUILDING, 66 BROADWAY. 
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Messrs. W. and G. Audsley. The white 
granite of its walls is the same as that of 
which the Grant Monument is made. 
The height of its sixteen stories is not so 
noticeable in the Bowling Green, as it has 
a frontage of more than a hundred and 
twenty feet. 

Further up and across Broadway, is the 
home of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, whose tower rears itself to the 
stupendous height of 348 feet, a distance 
from the sidewalk only exceeded, among 
New York buildings, by the twin spires 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. High up in 
this tower is the eyrie of Weather Fore- 
caster Dunn, replete with the most curious 
of instruments for the recording and in- 
dicating of meteorological phenomena. 
The architects of the Manhattan Life, 
Messrs. Kimball and Thompson, also 
made the plans for the new Standard and 
Empire Buildings, which are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. 

Mr. Bruce Price, in speaking of the 
changes in architecture made necessary 
by the great height of the new buildings, 
said : ‘‘ It is useless to attempt to deceive 
oneself or the public in designing a sky- 
scraper asa building proper. It is nothing 
more or less than a tower; and in the 
American Surety I have adhered to this 
idea.’’ And a fine tower is this great 
white building, whose gilt coping, 308 
feet in the air, is visible for miles in New 
Jersey and Long Island. Massey Rhind, 
the sculptor, has codperated with the 
architect in beautifying it, and it prob- 
ably deserves the title—an incongruous 
one, some may think—of the most artistic 
office building in New York. Mr. Price 
also designed the St. James, a new sky- 
scraper on upper Broadway. 

It is interesting to note how peculiar 
ground plans have been used to advantage 
by architects who have had the problem in 
hand. 
Building is a mere strip running back 
from the west side of Broad Street; yet 
the design of Messrs. Harding and 
Gooch, with its double tower arrange- 
nient, has made a handsome building. 
In the Postal Telegraph Building, the 
same firm has had more space to work in, 


and the result, as viewed from the City ‘ 


Hall Park, is one of the most notable 
landmarks of lower Broadway. 


The site of the Commercial Cable © ; 
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On the other side of the park—where 
the old City Hall stands in striking 
contrast with its gigantic modern neigh- 
bors—the 7rzbune was the first member 
of the Newspaper Row fraternity to put 
up a tall building. The World and the 
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THE IVINS SYNDICATE BUILDING, I3-2I PARK ROW. 
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THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING, NASSAU AND SPRUCE STREETS, AND THE 
TIMES BUILDING, SPRUCE STREET AND PARK ROW. 
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THE STANDARD BUILDING, 26 BROADWAY. 
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THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 20-22 BROAD S 
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Times have followed suit, and behind the 
latter’s granite office building towers the 
still loftier structure of the American 
Tract Society, with its peculiarly shaped 


peaked roof. Nearer Broadway, on Park 
Row, the Ivins Syndicate Building— 
planned by R. H. Robertson, the archi- 
tect of the Tract Society’s building—is 
soaring up to break the record with its 
thirty stories. Close by, at the corner of 
Ann Street and Broadway, the twenty six 


841 


story St. Paul Building is perhaps the 
least attractive in design of all New 
York’s skyscrapers—with the possible 
exception of the Shoe and Leather 


Bank’s building, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Chambers Street. 

A couple of office buildings further up 
town, while not so lofty as those men- 
tioned, are notable structures, and re- 
markable for their fine interior fittings— 
the Constable Building, at Eighteenth 
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THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH COMPANY’S BUILDING, MURRAY STREET AND BROADWAY. 
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THE ST. JAMES BUILDING, TWENTY SIXTH STREET AND BROADWAY. 


Street and Fifth Avenue, and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company’s head- 
quarters, at Twenty Third Street and 
Madison Avenue. Schickel & Ditmars, 
the architects of the former—in which, 
as the reader may know, the business 
office of MuNSEy’s is located—say that its 
wainscotings of Numidian marble cost a 


hundred thousand dollars. The Metro- 
politan Life has an entrance hall and 
marble stairway rich enough in decora- 
tion for the palace of the most ostenta- 
tious millionaire. 

Nor must mention be omitted of the 
great new hotel that has replaced the 
old Astor mansion at Thirty Fourth 
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THE CONSTABLE BUILDING, EIGHTEENTH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE. 


Street and Fifth Avenue. Its designer, Mr. 
Hardenburg, followed out the same gen- 
eral plan in the Astoria as in its neighbor, 
the Waldorf, in conjunction with which 
it now forms undoubtedly the largest and 
most ornate hostelry inthe world. With 
its red brick and stone walls, and its high 
Dutch roofs, pierced with many windows, 
it is a unique and certainly an imposing 


specimen of skyscraper architecture. The 
recently constructed New Manhattan, at 
Forty Second Street and Madison Avenue, 
is another fine hotel of imposing dimen- 
sions, and one well worthy of mention 
among New York’s tall buildings. 

We have passed so quickly from ten story 
buildings to those of twenty and thirty 
floors that it is only natural to wonder 
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whether the final limit has been reached. 
Some of the narrow streets of down town 
New York are already seriously darkened 
by the huge cliffs of masonry that rise 
above them, and but forthe gaps in the 
rows of skyscrapers—gaps that are 
steadily filling up—they would be almost 
as gloomy and sunless as the bottom of a 
well. Questions of light and ventilation, 
and the possible peril of fire, as well as 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY'S BUILDING, MADISON SQUARE. 








esthetic considerations, have led many 
people to think that the law should set a 
limit to the height of buildings, as it has 
done in Chicago. Beset as it is with so 
many and so important conflicting inter- 
ests, the problem is too difficult for dis- 
cussion here. We simply present the 
American skyscraper as the most re- 
markable product of nineteenth century 
architecture. 
























































THE CASTLE INN.’ 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


r 
Mr. Weyman, whose “Gentleman of France” created a new school of - 
historical romance, has found in the England of George Il a field for a story 
that is no less strong in action, and much stronger in its treatment of the 
human drama of character and emotion, than his tales of French history. 























SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


WHILE traveling near Oxford, in the spring of 1767, Sir George Soane is accosted by a beautiful 
young woman, who begs him to fight a duel for her. 
her to her home, where he learns that her father, a college servant named Masterson, has met 
his death through horse play for which the son of Lord Dunborough seems to be responsible. 


the law will not punish the man, the girl beseeches Sir George to challenge him, but under the 


circumstances he refuses to act for her, and reasons with her till she confesses that she was 


distraught when she summoned him. Leaving her, he calls on his old tutor, Mr. Thomasson, 


in whose rooms he meets Mr. Dunborough. The latter has been pursued by a mob of the towns- 
people, and, goaded into fury, is about to fire at them when Sir George stays his hand. Resenting 
this interference, Dunborough strikes him. A duel isarranged for the following morning, and that 
night, while Sir George is arranging his affairs, Peter Fishwick, a shrewd but poverty stricken law- 
yer, introduces himself and persuades Soane to allow him to draw up his will. 
much impressed when his client mentions that the bulk of his property is to go to the famous 


English statesman, Lord Chatham, together with fifty thousand pounds which have been left in 


trust with Sir George for his uncle, Anthony Soane, or his heirs, conditionally on his or their return- 


ing to their allegiance and claiming it within twenty one years—all but nine months of which have 
expired. Providing no claimant appears the money is to revert to Soane. 

Dunborough is wounded in the duel, and when Soane calls to inquire after his condition he is 
shocked to find that the dead Masterson’s daughter is acting as nurse. It transpires that she has 
believed herself to be responsible for the duel and Dunborough’s consequent injury, and when she dis- 
covers the truth she quickly leaves him. Dunborough has taken a strong fancy to his fair nurse, and 
prevails on Thomasson to try to bring her back. The tutor’s efforts prove futile, for the girl and her 
mother leave Oxford suddenly, together with Fishwick, who is acting, somewhat mysteriously, as 
their legal adviser. Dunborough is so enamored of the girl that he threatens to follow and marry 
her, whereat Thomasson secretly writes to Lady Dunborough. About this time Soane sets out to meet 
Lord Chatham, who is expected to stop at the Castle Inn, at Marlborough, on his way from Bath— 
tidings which slightly disconcert the host of that hostelry, for the notice is short and the inn some- 


what full. 





VIII (Continued). 


ORTUNATELY the Castle Inn, 
which was located on the road be- 
tween Iondon and the west, was a place 
of call, not of residence. Formerly a 
favorite residence of the Seymour family, 
and built, if tradition does not lie,. by a 
pupil of Inigo Jones, it stood—and still 
stands—in a snug fold of the downs, at 
the end of the long High Street of Marl- 
borough, at the precise point where the 
road to Salisbury debouched from the old 


Bath Road. A long fronted; stately 
mansion of brick, bosomed in trees, and 
jealous of its historic past, it presented to 
the north and the road—from which it 
was distant some hundred yards—a grand 
pillared portico flanked by projecting 
wings. At that portico, and before those 
long rows of shapely windows, forty 
coaches, we are told, changed horses 
every day. Beside the western wing of 
the house a green sugarloaf mound, re- 
puted to be of Druidiczal origin, rose 
above the trees; it was accessible by a 


* Copyright, 1808, dy Stanley J. Weyman. 
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steep winding path, and crowned at the 
date of this story by a curious summer 
house. Travelers from the west who 
merely passed on the coach caught, if 
they looked back as they entered the 
town, a glimpse of groves and lawns laid 
out by the best taste of the day, before 
the southern front. To these a doorway 
and a flight of stone steps, correspond- 
ing in position with the portico in the 
middle of the north front, conducted the 
visitor, who, if a man of feeling, was 
equally surprised and charmed to find in 
these shady retreats, stretching to the 
banks of the Kennet, a silence and beauty 
excelled in few noblemen’s gardens. In 
a word, while the north front of the house 
hummed with the revolving wheels, and 
echoed the chatter of half the fashion- 
able world bound for Bath or the great 
western port of Bristol, the south front 
remained as in the days of that Lady 
Hertford who had made these glades and 
trim walks her principal hobby. 

With all its charms, however, the 
traveler, as was said, stayed there but a 
night or so. Those in the house, there- 
fore, would move on; and so room could 
be made. And so room was made; and 
two days later, a little after sunset, amid 
a spasm of final preparation, and with a 
great parade of arrival, the Earl of 
Chatham’s procession, curricle, chariot, 
coaches, chaises, and footmen, rolled in 
from the west. In atrice lights flashed 
everywhere—in the road, at the windows, 
on the mound, among the trees; every 
place seemed peopled with the Pitt 
liveries. Women, vowing that they were 
cramped to death, called languidly for 
chaise doors to be opened; and men who 
had already descended, and were stretch- 
ing their limbs in the road, ran to open 
them. This was in the rear of the pro- 
cession ; in front, where the crowd of 
townsfolk and spectators closed most 
thickly round the earl’s traveling chariot, 
was a sudden baring of heads, as the door 
of the coach was opened. The landlord, 
bowing lower than he had ever bowed to 
the proud Duke of Somerset, offered his 
shoulder. And then came apause. Men 


waited and bent nearer ; and nothing hap- 
pening, looked at one another in surprise. 
Still no one issued; instead, something 
which the nearest could not catch was 
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said, and then a tall lady, closely hooded, 
stepped stiffly out and pointed to the 
house. On that the landlord and two or 
three servants hurried in; and all was ex- 
pectation. 

The men were out again in a moment 
with a great chair, which they set with 
nicety at the door of the carriage. This 
done, for a few seconds, and a few seconds 
only, the gapers saw what they had come 
to see. For an instant, the face that all 
England knew and all Europe respected 
—but blanched, strained, and drawn with 
pain—showed in the opening. For a 
second the crowd was gratified with a 
glimpse of a gaunt form, a star and rib- 
bon; then, with a groan in the awe- 
struck silence, the invalid sank heavily 
into the chair, and was borne swiftly and 
silently into the house. 

Men looked at one another; but the 
fact was better than their fears. Simply, 
my lord had had a fresh attack of the 
gout, and when he would be able to pro- 
ceed on his journey only Dr. Addington, 
his physician, whose gold headed cane, 
great wig, and starched aspect did not 
foster curiosity, could pretend to say. 
For the landlord, when he learned the 
state of the case, he did much mental 
arithmetic with the assistance of his 
fingers, and at times looked blank. Count- 
ing up the earl and his gentleman, and 
his gentleman’s gentleman, and his sec- 
retary, and his private secretary, and his 
physician, and his three friends and their 
gentlemen, and my lady and her woman, 
and the children and nurses, and a crowd 
of others—some thirty in all—he could 
not see where tomorrow’s travelers were 
to lie, supposing the minister remained. 
However, in the end, he thought that was 
a question for tomorrow; the earl was a 
good customer, and if the worst came to 
the worst, and he lay there a fortnight, it 
would bea feather in the Castle’s cap. 
So the landlord comforted himself; and 
having seen Mr. Rigby’s favorite bin 
opened (for Dr. Addington was a connois- 
seur), and reviewed the cooks dishing up 
the belated dinner—which an endless 
chain of servants carried to the different 
apartments—he followed to the principal 
dining room, where the minister’s com- 
pany were assembled, and between the 
intervals of carving and seeing that his 

















guests ate to their liking, enjoyed the 
conversation, and, when invited, joined 
it with tact and self respect, as became a 
host of the old school. 

By this time lights blazed in every 
window of the great mansion ; the open 
doors emitted a fragrant glow of warmth 
and welcome; the rattle of plates and 
hum of voices could be heard in the road 
a hundred paces away. But outside and 
about the stables the hubbub had some- 
what subsided, the road had grown quiet, 
and the last townsfolk had withdrawn, 
when, a little after seven, the lamps of a 
carriage appeared in the High Street, ap- 
proaching from thetown. Itswept round 
the church, turned the flank of the house, 
and in a twinkling drew up before the 


pillars. 
‘‘Hilloa! House !’’ cried the postilion. 
‘‘House!’’? And cracking his whip on 


his boot, he looked up at the rows of 
lighted windows. 

A man and a maid who traveled out- 
side climbed down. As the man opened 
the carriage door, a servant bustled out. 
‘‘Do you want fresh horses ?’’ said he, in 
a kind of aside to the footman. 

‘No, rooms !’’ the man answered. 

Before the other could reply, ‘‘ What is 
this?’’ cried a shrewish voice from the 
interior of the carriage. ‘‘ Hoity toity! 
This is a nice way of receiving company ! 
You, fellow, go to your master and say 
that I am here.’’ 

‘‘ Say that Lady Dunborough is here,’’ 
an unctuous voice took up the tale, ‘‘and 
requires rooms, dinners, fire, and the 
best he has. And do you be quick, 
fellow! ” 

The speaker was Mr. Thomasson, or 
rather Mr. Thomasson plus the impor- 
tance which comes of traveling with a 
viscountess. This, and perhaps the 
cramped state of his limbs, made him a 
little long in descending. ‘‘ Will your 
ladyship wait, or will you allow me to 
have the honor of assisting you to de- 
scend ?’’ he continued, shivering slightly 
from the cold. ‘To tell the truth, he was 
not enjoying his honor on cheap terms. 
Bating the last hour, her ladyship’s 
tongue had gone without ceasing, and 
Mr. Thomasson was sorely in need of 
refreshment. 

‘‘Descend ? No!’’ was the tart answer. 
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‘‘Let the man come! Sho! Times are 
changed since I was here last. I had not 
to wait then, or break my shins in the 
dark! Has the impudent fellow gone 
in?’’ 

He had, and at this moment came out 
again, bearing lights before his master. 
The host, with the civility which marked 
landlords in those days—the halcyon days 
of inns—hurried down the steps to the 
carriage. ‘‘Dearme! Dear me! Most 
unfortunate!’’ he said. ‘‘Had I known 
your ladyship was traveling, some ar- 
rangement should have been made. I 
declare, my lady, I would not have 
had this happen for twenty pounds ! 
But——’’ 

‘‘But what, man? What is the man 
mouthing about ?’’ she cried impatiently. 

‘“‘T am full,’’ he said, extending his 
palms to express his despair. ‘‘The 
Earl of Chatham and his lordship’s com- 
pany, traveling from Bath, occupy all 
the west wing and the greater part of the 
house, and I have positively no rooms fit 
for your ladyship’s use. I am grieved, 
desolated, to have to say this to a person 
in your ladyship’s position,’’ he con- 
tinued glibly, ‘‘ and an esteemed customer, 
but ” and again he extended his 
hands. 

‘‘A fig for your desolation! ’’ her lady- 
ship cried rudely. ‘‘It don’t help me.”’ 
‘‘ But your ladyship sees how it is? ”’ 

‘‘T am hanged if I do! ’’ she retorted, 
and used an expression too coarse for 
modern print. ‘‘ But I supposed that 
there is another house, man.’’ 

‘‘Certainly, my lady—several,’’ said 
the landlord, with a gesture of depreca- 
tion; ‘‘ but all full—and the accommoda- 
tion not of a kind to suit your ladyship’s 
tastes.’’ 

‘Then, what are we to do ? ’’ she asked, 
with angry shrillness. 

‘We have fresh horses,’’ he ventured 
to suggest, but timidly. ‘‘ The road is 
good, and irfour hours, or four and a half 
at the most, your ladyship might be in 
Bath, where there is an abundance of good 





lodgings.’’ 
‘‘Bless the man! ’’ cried the angry 
peeress. ‘‘Does he think I have a skin 


of leather to stand this jolting and shak- 
ing? Four hours more! I'll lie in my 
carriage first ! ’’ 
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A small rain was beginning to fall, and 
the night promised to be wet as well as 
cold. Mr. Thomasson, who had spent 
the last hour, while his companion slept, 
in visions of the sumptuous dinner, neat 
wines, and good beds that awaited him 
at the Castle Inn, cast a despairing 
glance at the doorway, whence issued a 
fragrance that made his mouth water. 
‘‘Oh, positively,’’ he cried, ‘‘ something 
must be done, my good man! For my- 
self, I can sleep in a chair if her ladyship 
can any way be accommodated.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the landlord dubiously, 
‘‘if her ladyship could allow her woman 
to lie with he ” 

‘‘Bless the man! Why did you not 
say that at once?’’ cried my lady. ‘‘Oh, 
she may come!” This last in a voice 
that promised little comfort for the maid. 

‘“‘And if the reverend gentleman— 
would put up with a couch below stairs ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ said Mr. Thomasson—but 
faintly, now it came to the point. 

‘‘Then, I think I can‘manage—if your 
ladyship will not object to sup with some 
guests who have just arrived, and are 
now sitting down? Friends of Sir George 
Soane,’’ the landlord hastened to add, 
‘‘whom your ladyship probably knows.’’ 

‘* Drat the man—too well! ’’ Lady Dun- 
borough answered, making a wry face ; 
for by this time she had heard all about 
the duel. ‘‘He has nearly cost me dear! 
But, there—if we must, we must. Let 
me get my tooth in the dinner, and I 
won’t stand on my company ;’’ and she 
proceeded to get out, and, the landlord 
going before her, entered the house. 

In those days people were not so 
punctilious in certain directions as they 
now are. My lady put off her French 
hood and traveling cloak in the hall of 
the east wing, gave her piled up hair a 
twitch this way and that, unfastened her 
fan from her waist, and sailed in to supper, 
her maid carrying her gloves and scent 
bottle behind her. The tutor, who wore 
no gloves, was a little longer. But hav- 
ing washed his hands at a pump in the 
scullery, and dried them ona roller towel 
—with no sense that the apparatus was 
deficient—he tucked his hat under his 
arm, and, handling his snuff box, tripped 
after her as hastily as vanity and an ele- 
gant demeanor permitted. 
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He found her in the act of joining, with 
an air of vast condescension, a party of 
three—two of whom her stately salute 
had already frozen in their places. These 
two—a slight, perky man of middle age, 
and a frightened, rustic looking woman 
in homely black—who, by the way, sat 
with her mouth open, and her knife and 
fork resting points upward on the table— 
could do nothing but stare. The third, a 
handsome girl, very simply dressed, re- 
turned her gaze with mingled interest 
and timidity. 

My lady noticed this, and the girl’s 
elegant air and shape, and set down the 
other two for her duenna and her guard- 
ian’s man of business. Aware that Sir 
George Soane had no sister, she scented 
scandal, and lost not a moment in open- 
ing the trenches. *‘ And how far have you 
come today, child?’’ she asked, with 
condescension, as soon as she had taken 
her seat. 

‘‘From Reading, madam,’’ the girl an- 
swered, in a voice low and restrained. 
Her manner was somewhat awkward, and 
she had a shy air, as if her surroundings 
were new toher. But Lady Dunborough 
was more and more impressed with her 
beauty and a natural air of refinement 
that was not to be mistaken. 

‘‘ The roads are insufferably crowded,’’ 
said the peeress. ‘‘They are intoler- 
able !’’ 

‘“‘Tam afraid you suffered some incon- 
venience,’’ the girl answered timidly. 

At that moment Mr. Thomasson entered. 
He treated the strangers to a distant bow, 
and without looking at them, took his 
seat with a nonchalant ease becoming’a 
man who traveled with viscountesses, and 
was at home in the best company. The 
table had his first hungry glance. He 
espied roast and cold, a pair of smoking 
ducklings just set on, a dish of trout, a 
round of beef, a pigeon pie, and hot rolls. 

Relieved, he heaved a sigh of satis- 
faction. 

‘*’Pon honor, this is not so bad!’’ he 
said. ‘‘It is not what your ladyship is 
accustomed to, but at a pinch it will do— 
it will do!’’ 

He was not unwilling that the 
strangers should know his companion’s 
rank, and he stole a glance at them to see 
what impression it had made. Alas, the 

















deeper impression made was on himself! 
For a moment he stared; the next he 
sprang to his feet with an undisguised 
oath. 

‘‘Drat the man!’’ cried my lady, in 
wrath. He had come near to oversetting 
her plate. ‘‘ What flea has bitten him 
now?’’ 

‘‘Do you know—who these people are ?’’ 
Mr. Thomasson stammered, trembling 
with rage; and, resting both hands on 
the back of his chair, he glared now at 
them and now at Lady Dunborough. He 
could be truculent where he had nothing 
to fear; and he was truculent now. 

‘‘ These people ?’’ my lady drawled in 
surprise ; and she inspected them through 
her quizzing glass as coolly as if they had 
been some specimens of a rare order sub- 
mitted to her notice. ‘‘ Not in the least, 
my good man. Who are they? Should 
I know them ?”’ 

‘« They are 

But the little man, whose seat happened 
to be opposite the tutor’s, had risen to his 
feet by this time and at that word cut him 
short. ‘‘Sir,’’ he cried, in a flutter of 
agitation, ‘‘have a care! Have a care 
what you say! I am a lawyer, and I 
warn you that anything defamatory you 
may Me 

‘‘Pooh !’’said Mr. Thomasson. ‘‘ Don’t 
try to browbeat me, sir. These persons 
are impostors, Lady Dunborough! Im- 
postors! Inthis house, at any rate. They 
have no right to be here !”’ 

‘‘You shall pay forthis !’’ shrieked Mr. 
Fishwick ; for he it was. 

‘‘T will ring the bell,’ the tutor con- 
tinued, in a high tone, ‘‘and have them 
removed. They have no more to do with 
Sir George Soane, whose name they ap- 
pear to have taken, than your ladyship 
has.”’ 

‘‘Have a care! Have a care, sir!’ 
cried the lawyer, trembling. 

‘‘Or than I have,’’ persisted Mr. 
Thomasson hardily, and with his head in 
the air; ‘‘and no right or title to be any- 
where but in theservants’room. That is 
their proper place. Lady Dunborough,’’ 
he continued, his eyes darting severity at 
the three culprits, ‘‘are you aware that 
this young person whom you have been 
so kind as to notice is—is ee 

‘‘Oh, gadzooks, man, come to the 
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point !’’ cried her ladyship, with her one 
eye on the victuals. 

‘‘No, I will not shame her publicly,’’ 
said Mr. Thomasson, swelling with vir- 
tuous self restraint ; ‘‘ but if your ladyship 
would honor me with——”’ 

Lady Dunborough rose, muttering im- 
patiently, and Mr. Thomasson, with the 
air of ajust man ina parable, led her a 
little aside; but so that the three who 
remained at the table might still feel his 
eye and his reprehension rested on them. 
He spoke a few earnest words to her lady- 
ship ; she uttered a faint cry, and stiffened. 
A moment, and she turned and came 
back to the table, her face crimson, her 
headdress nodding. She looked at the 
girl, who had a moment before risen to 
her feet. 

‘* You baggage !” she hissed, ‘‘ begone! 
Out of this house! How dare you sit in 
my presence?’’ And she pointed to the 
door. 

IX. 


THE scene presented by the room at 
this moment was sufficiently singular. 
The waiters who, drawn thither by the 
fury of my lady’s tones, peered in at the 
half open door and asked one another 
what the fracas was about, thought so, 
and softly called others to witness it. 
On one side of the table stood Lady Dun- 
borough, grim and venomous; on the 
other the girl, who in substance was 
alone—the woman, her companion, hav- 
ing fallen to weeping helplessly, and the 
attorney seeming to be unequal to this 
new combatant. Even so, however, and 
though her face betrayed trouble and some 
irresolution, she did not blench, but faced 
her accuser with a slowly rising passion 
that overcame her gaucherie. 

‘‘Madam,’’ she said, ‘‘I did not 
clearly catch your name. Am I right in 
supposing that you are Lady Dun- 
borough ? ’”’ 

The peeress swallowed her rage with 
difficulty. ‘‘Go!” she said, pointing 
afresh to the door. ‘‘How dare you 
bandy words with me? Go!” 

‘‘T am not going,’’ said the girl slowly. 
‘“Why do you speak to me like that ?”’ 
And then, ‘‘ You have no right to speak 
to me like that! ’’ she continued, in a 
flush of indignation. 
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‘‘ You impudent creature ! ’’ cried Lady 
Dunborough. ‘‘ You shameless, aban- 
doned baggage! Who brought you in 
here out of the streets? You, a kitchen 
wench, to be sitting at this table smiling 
at your betters! I'll Ring the 
bell—ring the bell, fool! ’’ she continued 
impetuously, and scathed Mr. Thomas- 
son with a look. ‘‘ Fetch the landlord, 
and let me see this impudent hussy 
thrown out! Ay, madam, I suppose 
you are here waiting for my son; but you 
have caught me instead, and I’ll e 

‘‘You’ll disgrace yourself,’’ said the 
girl proudly; but she was very white. 
‘‘T know nothing of your son.”’ 

‘* A fig for the lie, mistress !’’ cried the 
old harridan ; and added, as was too much 
the fashion in those days, a word we can- 
not print. The Duchess of Northumber- 
land had the greater name for coarseness ; 
but Lady Dunborough’s tongue was 
known in town. ‘‘Ay, that smartens 
you, does it?’’ she continued, with cruel 
delight—the girl had winced as from a 
blow. ‘‘But here comes the landlord, 
and now you go. Ay, to the streets, 
mistress! Hoity toity, that dirt like 
you should sit at tables! Go wash the 
dishes, slut!’’ 

There was not a waiter who saw the 
younger woman’s shame and distress 
who did not long to choke the viscountess. 
As for the attorney, though he had vague 
fears of privilege before his eyes, and was 
clogged by the sex of the assailant, he 
could stand it no longer. 

‘‘My lady,’’ he cried, in a tone of 
trembling desperation, ‘‘ you will—you 
will repent this! You don’t know what 
you are doing. I tell you that tomor- 
row a 

‘‘ What is this?’’ said a quiet voice ; 
it was the landlord’s. He pushed his 
way through the group at the door. 
‘‘Has your ladyship some complaint to 
make ?’’ he continued civilly, his eye 
taking in the scene—even to the elder 
woman, who through her tears kept mut- 
tering, ‘‘Deary, we ought not to have 
come here! I told him we ought not to 
come here!’’ ‘‘Is this the party that 
have Sir George Soane’s rooms ?’’ he con- 
tinued, turning to the nearest servant. 

Lady Dunborough answered for the 
‘“‘Ay,’’ she said, with cruel 
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triumph, ‘‘and know no more of Soane 
than the hair of my head! They area 
party of fly by nights; and for this fine 
madam, she is a kitchen dishwasher at 
Oxford! Ay, and the commonest——”’ 

‘* Your ladyship has said enough,”’ the 
landlord interrupted, moved perhaps by 
pity and the girl’s beauty. ‘I know 
already that there has been some hocus 
here, and that these persons have no 
right to the rooms they occupy. Sir 
George Soane has alighted here within 
the last few minutes * 

‘‘ And knows nothing of them! ’’ my 
lady cried, with malignant joy. 

‘‘That is so,’’ said the landlord omi- 
nously ; then to the bewildered attorney : 
‘* Now, sir, if you have anything to say,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ be good enough to speak. 
On the face of it, this is a dirty trick you 
have played me.”’ 

‘Trick ?’’ cried the attorney. 

‘‘Ay, trick, man. But before I send 
for a constable " 

‘‘A constable ?’’ shrieked Mr. Fish- 
wick. ‘Truth to tell, it had been his idea 
to storm the splendors of the Castle Inn ; 
and for reasons he had carried it out in 
the teeth of his companions’ remon- 
strances. Now, between the suddenness 
of the onslaught made on them, the 
strangeness of his surroundings, and 
the scornful grins of the servants who 
thronged the doorway, he was quite 
cowed. His wonted sharpness deserted 
him. ‘‘I don’t know what you mean,’’ 
he stammered. ‘‘I gave—I gave the 
name of Soane; and you—you as- 
signed me the rooms. - I thought it par- 
ticularly civil, sir, and was even troubled 
about the expense a? 

‘‘Is your name Soane ?’’ said the land- 
lord, growing more suspicious as the 
other’s embarrassment increased. 











‘“No,’’ Mr. Fishwick admitted re- 
luctantly; ‘‘but this young lady’s 
name——”’ 

‘* Ts Soane?”’ 

* Wes,?” 


Mr. Thomasson stepped forward, grim 
as fate. ‘‘That is not true,’’ he said 
pompously. ‘‘I ama Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, at present in attendance 
on her ladyship; and I identify this 
person ’’—he pointed to the girl—‘‘as 
the daughter of a late servant of the col- 














lege, and this woman as his wife. I 
have no doubt that the last thing they 
expected to find in this place was any 
one who knew them.”’ 

The landlord nodded. ‘‘Joe,’’ he said, 
turning to a servant, ‘‘ fetch the con- 
stable. You will find him at the Falcon.’’ 

‘‘Ha!’’ said my lady gleefully, ‘‘ that 
is talking!” And then addressing the 
girl, ‘‘ Now, madam,’’ she cried, ‘‘I’ll 
have your pride pulled down! If I don’t 
have you in the stocks for this, tease my 
back !”” 

There was a snicker at that by the 
door, and acrush to get in and see how 
the rogues looked; my lady’s shrill voice 
could be heard in the hall, and halfthe inn 
was running to listen. Mrs. Masterson, 
who had collapsed at the mention of the 
constable, and could do nothing but moan 
and weep, and the attorney, who splut- 
tered vain threats in a voice quavering 
between fear and passion, evoked little 
sympathy. But the girl, who through 
all remained silent, white, and defiant, 
the fingers of one hand drumming on the 
table before her, and her fine eyes brood- 
ing scornfully, drew from more than one 
the compliment of a quicker breath and a 
choking throat. She was the handsomest 
piece they had seen, they muttered, for 
many a day—as alien from the other twoas 
light from darkness ; and it is not in man’s 
nature to see beauty humiliated, and feel 
no unpleasant emotion. If there was to 
be a scene, and she did not go quietly—in 
that case more than one in the front rank, 
who read the pride in her eyes, wished 
he was elsewhere. 

Suddenly the crowd about the door 
heaved. A lane was made through it, 
and a voice low, but airily indifferent, 
was heard to say, ‘‘Ah! These are the 
people, are they? Poor devils! What 
will ” Then a pause; and then, ina 
tone of unmistakable surprise, ‘‘ Hallo,’’ 
the newcomer cried, staring at the scene 
before him. ‘‘ What is this ?’’ 

The attorney almost fell on his knees. 
‘Sir George!’’ he screained. ‘‘ My dear 
Sir George! Honored sir, believe me, I 
am guiltless. ”’ 

‘“‘Pheugh!’’ said Sir George, who 
might have just stepped out of his dress- 
ing closet instead of his carriage, so per- 
fect was his array, from the ruffles that 
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fell gracefully over his wrists to the 
cravat that supported his chin. ‘‘ Pheugh! 
Lord, man, what is the meaning of 
this ?”’ 

‘(We are going to see,’’ said the land- 
lord dryly, forestalling the lawyer’s an- 
swer. ‘‘I have sent for the constable, 
Sir George. ”’ 

‘‘Sir George, you’ll speak for us?” 
Mr. Fishwick cried piteously, cutting the 
other short in his turn. ‘‘ You will 
speak for us? You know me. You know 
that I am a respectable man. Oh, dear 
ine, if this were known in Wallingford !’’ 
he continued; ‘‘and I have a mother 
aged seventy! It is a mistake—a pure 
mistake, as I am prepared to prove. I 
appeal to you, sir. Both I and my 
friends——”’ 

He was stopped on that word ; and very 
strangely. The girl turned on him, her 
cheeks scarlet. ‘‘ For shame!’’ she cried ; 
but no one understood her meaning or her 
indignation. ‘‘ Be silent, will you?’’ 

Sir George stared with the others. 
‘‘QOh,’’ said Lady Dunborough, ‘‘ so you 
have found your voice, have you, miss— 
now there is a gentleman here ?”’ 

‘“‘But, what is it all about ?’’ said Sir 
George. 

‘‘They took your rooms, sir,’’ the land- 
lord explained respectfully. 

‘‘Pooh! Is that all ?’’ said Sir George 
contemptuously. What moved him he 
could not tell; but in his mind he had 
chosen his side. Lady Dunborough was 
repugnant to him. 

‘‘But,’’ the landlord objected, ‘‘ they 
are—they are not the persons they say 
they are, Sir George.’’ 

‘“‘Chut!’’ said Soane carelessly. ‘I 
know this person. He is respectable 
enough. I don’t understand it at all. 
Oh, is that you, Thomasson ?’”’ 

Mr. Thomasson had fallen back a little 
on Sir George’s entrance; but being rec- 
ognized, he came forward reluctantly. 
‘‘T think you will acknowledge, my dear 
sir,’’ he said persuasively—and his tone 
was very different from that which he had 
taken ten minutes earlier—‘‘ that at any 
rate, they are not proper persons to sit 
down with her ladyship.’’ 

‘‘ But why should they sit down with 
her? ’’ said Sir George the fashionable, 
slightly raising his eyebrows. 
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‘‘Hem—Sir George, this is Lady Dun- 
borough,’’ said Mr. Thomasson, not a 
little embarrassed. 

Soane’s eyes twinkled as he returned 
the viscountess’ regards; but he bowed 
profoundly, and with a sweep of his hat 
that made the rustics stare. ‘‘ Your lady- 
ship’s most humble servant,’’ he said. 
‘* Allow me to hopethat Mr. Dunborough 
is perfectly recovered. Believe me, I 
greatly regretted his mischance.’’ 

But Lady Dunborough was not such a 
fool as to receive his overtures according 
to the letter. She saw very plainly that 
he had chosen his side—the impertinent 
fop, with his airs and graces !—and she 
was not to be propitiated. ‘‘ Pray leave 
my son’s name apart,’’ she answered, 
tossing her head contemptuously. ‘‘ After 
what has happened, I prefer not to dis- 
cuss him with you.’’ 

Sir George raised his eyebrows, and 
bowed as profoundly as before. ‘‘ That 
is entirely as your ladyship pleases,’’ he 
said, Nevertheless he was not accustomed 
to be snubbed, and he set a trifle to her 
account. 

‘‘But for that creature,’’ she cried, 
trembling with passion, ‘‘ I will not sleep 
under the same roof with her.’’ 

Sir George simpered. ‘‘I am sorry 
for that,’’ he said; ‘‘ for I am afraid that 
the Falcon in the town is not the stamp 
of house to suit your ladyship.”’ 

The viscountess gasped. ‘‘I should like 
to know why you champion her,’’ she 
cried violently. ‘‘ But I suppose you 
came here to meet her.’’ 

‘* Alas, madam, Iam not so happy,’’ he 
answered—so blandly that a servant by 
the door choked, and had to be hustled 
out in disgrace. ‘‘ But since Miss—er— 
Masterson is here, I shall be glad to place 
my rooms at her—mother’s disposal.’’ ~ 

‘There are no rooms,’’ said the land- 
lord. Between the two he was growing 
bewildered. 

‘‘There are mine, 
airily. 

‘* But for yourself, Sir George !”’ 

‘‘QOh, never mind me, my good man! 
I am here to meet Lord Chatham, and 
some of his people will accommodate 
me.’’ 

‘* Well, of course,” said the host, rub- 
bing his hands dubiously—for he had sent 
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for the constable—‘‘ of course, Sir George 
—if you wishit. I did not understand 
for whom the rooms were ordered, or—or 
this unpleasantness would not have 
arisen.’’ 

‘To be sure,’’ Sir George drawled good 


naturedly. ‘‘Give the constable half a 
crown, and charge it to me;’’ and he 
turned on his heel. 

But Lady Dunborough’s rage and 


chagrin, which had been rising higher 
and higher with each word of this dia- 
logue, could no longer be restrained. In 
an awful voice, and with a porte of such 
majesty that an ordinary man must have 
shaken in his shoes before it, ‘‘ Am I to 
understand,’’ she cried, ‘‘that after all 
that has been said about these persons, 
you propose to harbor them ? ”’ 

The landlord looked particularly miser- 
able, but he was saved from the necessity 
of replying by an unexpected intervention. 

‘We are much obliged to your lady- 
ship,’’ said the girl behind the table, 
speaking in a voice instinct with resent- 
ment. ‘‘ There were reasons why I 
thought it impossible that we should 
accept this gentleman’s offer. But the 
words you have applied to me, and the 
spirit in which your ladyship has dealt 
with us, make it impossible for us to 
withdraw and lie under the imputations— 
the vile imputations, my lady—you have 
chosen to cast upon me. For that reason,’’ 
she continued vehemently, her face glow- 
ing with spirit and passion, ‘‘ I do accept 
from this gentleman—and with gratitude 
—what I would fain to refuse. And if it 
be any matter to your ladyship, you have 
only your unmannerly words to thank 
for it.’’ 

‘‘Ho, ho!’’ cried the viscountess, in 
affected contempt. ‘‘ Are we to be called 
in question by creatures like these? You 


vixen! I spit upon you!”’ 
Mr. Thomasson smiled in a sickly 
fashion. For one thing, he began to feel 


hungry—he had not supped ; for another, 
he wished that he had kept his mouth 
shut. With a downcast air, ‘‘I think it 
might be better,’’ he said, ‘‘if your lady- 
ship——”’ 

But her ladyship was at that moment 


asdangerousasatigress. ‘‘ Youthink?’’ 
she cried. ‘‘ You think? I think you 
are a fool !”’ 
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A snicker from the doorway gave point 
to the words, on which Lady Dun- 
borough turned wrathfully in that direc- 
tion; but the landlord had prudently 
slipped away, Sir George also had retired, 
and the servants and others, concluding 
the sport was at an end, were fast dis- 
persing. She saw that redress was not to 
be had, but that in a moment she would 
be left with her foes ; and, though she was 
bursting with spite, the prospect had no 
charms for her. For the moment she had 
failed ; nothing she could say would alter 
that now. Moreover—there is no deny- 
ing it—her ladyship was vaguely con- 
scious that in this girl, who still stood 
remorselessly behind the table, as though 
expecting her to withdraw, she had met 
her match. The pure face and proud 
eyes that regarded her so steadfastly had 
a certain terror for the battered great lady, 
who had all to lose in a conflict, and saw 
dimly that coarse words had no power to 
hurt the other. 

So Lady Dunborough, after a moment’s 
hesitation, determined to yield the field. 
Gathering her skirts about her with a 
last gesture of contempt, she sailed 
towards the door, her nose in the air, 
resolved not to demean herself by a single 
word. But half way across the room her 
resolution, which had nearly cost her a 
fit, gave way. She turned, and withering 
the three travelers with a glance, ‘‘ You 
—abandoned creature!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’ll 
see you in the stocks yet!’’ And she 
swept from the rooni. 

Alas! the girl laughed. 

Perhaps it was that; perhaps it was 
the fact that she had not dined, and was 
leaving her dinner behind her; perhaps 
it was only a general exasperation ren- 
dered her lady deaf, so that she lost some- 
thing which her woman said to her—with 
every appearance of excitement—as they 
crossed the hall. The maid said it again, 
but with no better success, and, pressing 
nearer to say it a third time—they were 
half way up the stairs—she had the mis- 
fortune to step on her mistress’ train. 
The viscountess turned in a fury and 
slapped her cheek. 

‘‘ You clumsy slut!’’she cried. ‘‘ That 
will teach you to be more careful.’’ 

The woman shrank away, one side of 
her face deep red, her eyes glittering. 


Doubtless the pain was sharp, and though 
the thing had happened before, it had 
never happened in public; but she sup- 
pressed her feelings, and answered glibly 
enough: ‘‘If your ladyship pleases, I 
wished to tell you that Mr. Dunborough 
was here.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Dunborough—here?’’ the vis- 
countess stammered. 

‘Yes, my lady; I saw him alighting 
as we passed the door.’’ 


do 


LADY DUNBOROUGH stood aghast at the 
news. In the great hall below, a throng 
of servants, the Pitt livery prominent 
among them, were hurrying to and fro, 
with a clatter of dishes and plates, a 
ceaseless calling of orders, a buzz of talk, 
and now and then a wrangle; but the 
lobby and staircase of the west wing, in 
which she stood, and where the great man 
lay, at the end of a softly lighted passage 
on the first floor, his door guarded by a 
man anda woman seated motionless in 
chairs beside it, were silent by compari- 
son. The bulk of the guests were still at 
supper or busy in the east or inferior wing ; 
and my lady had a moment to think, to 
trace the consequences of this inopportune 
arrival, and to curse now more bitterly 
than before the failure of her attempt to 
eject the girl from the house. 

However, she was not a woman to lie 
down to her antagonists, and in the mid- 
dle of her distraction she had a thought. 
Her brow relaxed ; she clutched the maid’s 
arm. ‘‘Quick!’’ she whispered. ‘‘Go 
and fetch Mr. Thomasson—he is some- 
where below. Bring him here, but do not 
let Mr. Dunborough see you as you pass ! 
Quick, woman—run !”’ 

The maid flew on her errand, leaving 
her mistress to listen and fret on the 


stairs, in a state of suspense almost un-. 


bearable. She caught her son’s voice in 
the entrance hall, from which high, open, 
round headed doorways led to the side 


lobbies; but happily he was still at the’ 


door, engaged in railing at a servant ; 
and so far all was well. At any moment, 
however, he might stride into the middle 
of the busy group in the hall; and then 
if he saw Thomasson before the tutor had 
had his lesson, the trick, if not the game, 
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was lost. Her ladyship, scarcely breath- 
ing, hung over the balustrade, and at 
length had the satisfaction of seeing 
Thomasson and the woman enter the 
lobby at the foot of the stairs. In a trice 
the tutor, looking scared and a trifle 
sulky—for he had been taken from his 
meat—stood at her side. 

Lady Dunborough drew a breath of re- 
lief, and by a sign bade the maid begone. 
‘* You know who is below? ’’ she whis- 
pered. 

Mr. Thomasson nodded. ‘But I 
thought it was what you wished,’’ he 
said, with something in his tone as near 
mutiny as he dared. ‘‘I understood that 
your ladyship desired to overtake him 
and reason with him.’’ 

‘‘But with the girl here?’’ she mut- 
tered. And yet it was true; before she 
had seen the girl she had fancied the 
task of turning her son to be well within 
her powers. Now she gravely doubted 
the issue ; nay, was inclined to think all 
was lost if the pair met. She told the 
tutor so, in curt phrase ; and continued : 
‘*So do you go down, man, at once, and 
meet him at the door, and tell him that I 
am here—he will discover that for him- 
self—but that the hussy is not here. Say 
she is at Bath or anywhere you please.’’ 

Mr. Thomasson hesitated. ‘‘He will 
see her,’’ he said. 

‘‘ Fool! Why should he see her?’’ my 
lady retorted. ‘‘ The house is full. He 
must presently go elsewhere. Put him 
on a false scent ; he will go after her hot 
foot, and not find her. And ina week he 
will be wiser.’’ 

‘‘It’s dangerous,’’ Mr. ‘Thomasson 
faltered, his eyes wandering uneasily. 

‘“So am I,’’ the viscountess answered, 
in a passion. ‘‘ And mind you, Thomas- 
son,’’ she continued fiercely, ‘‘ you have 
got to be with me now! Cross me, and 
you will have neither the living nor my 
good word, and without the latter you 
may whistle for your sucking lord! But 
do my bidding, help me to checkmate this 
baggage, and I’ll see you have both. 
Why, man, rather than let him marry her, 
I’d pay you to marry her. I’d rather lay 
down acouple of thousand pounds, and 
the living, too. D’ye hear me? But it 
won’t come to that if you do my bid- 
ding.”’ 


MAGAZINE. 


Still Mr. Thomasson hesitated. He 
shrank from the task proposed, not be- 
cause he must lie to execute it, but 
because he must lie to Mr. Dunborough, 
and would suffer for it, were he found out. 
On the other hand, the living, the red 
gabled house, set inits little park, and as 
good as a squire’s, the hundred acre 
glebe, the fat tithes and Easter dues—to 
say nothing of the promised pupil and 
freedom from his money troubles—tempted 
him. Hepaused; and while he hesitated 
he was lost. For Mr. Dunborough, en- 
tering the side hall at that moment, 
booted, spurred, and in his horseman’s 
coat, with the landlord beside him, looked 
up and saw the pair at the head of the 
staircase. His face, gloomy and discon- 
tented before, grew darker. He slapped 
his muddy boot with his whip, and, 
quitting the landlord without ceremony, 
in three strides was up the stairs. He 
did not condescend to Mr. Thomasson, 
but turned to the viscountess. 

‘‘ Well, madam,’’ he said, with a sneer, 
‘your humble servant; ’tis an unfore- 
seen honor! I did not expect to meet 
you here.’’ 

‘‘T expected to meet you,’’ her lady- 
ship answered, with meaning. 

‘Glad to give you the pleasure,’’ he 
said, sneering again. He was evidently 
in the worst of tempers. ‘‘May I ask 
what set you traveling ? ’’ he continued. 

‘‘Why, naught but your folly!’’ the 
viscountess cried. 

‘‘ Thank you for nothing, my lady,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Isuppose your spy there’’—and 
he scowled at the tutor, whose knees 
shook under him—‘‘ has set you in this. 
Well, there is time; I’ll settle accounts 
with him by and by.’’ 

‘‘Lord, my dear sir,’? Mr. Thomasson 
cried faintly, ‘‘you don’t know your 
friends !’’ 

‘*Don’t I? 
find them out,’’ Mr. Dunborough an- 
swered, slapping his boot. ‘‘And my 
enemies !’’—at which the tutor trembled 
afresh. 

‘‘Never mind him,’’ said my lady. 
‘Attend to me, Dunborough. Is it a 
fact, or is it not, that you are going to 
disgrace yourself the way I have heard ?’’ 

‘‘Disgrace myself?” cried Mr. Dun- 
borough hotly. 


I think I am beginning to 
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‘‘ Ay, disgrace yourself.’’ 

‘«J’ll flay the man that says it !’’ 

‘‘ You can’t flay me,’’ my lady retorted, 
with corresponding spirit. ‘‘ You impu- 
dent, good for nothing fellow! D’you 
hear me? You are an impudent, good 
for nothing fellow, Dunborough, for all 
your airs and graces! Come, you don’t 
swagger over me, my lad! And as sure 
as you do this that I hear of, you’ll smart 
for it. There are Lorton and Swanton— 
my lord can do as he pleases with ¢hem, 
and they’ll go from you, and your Cousin 
Meg, ugly and long in the tooth as she is, 
shall have them! You may put this 
beggar’s wench in my chair, but you 
shall smart for it as longas you live! ’”’ 

‘© T’ll marry whom I like! ’’ he said. 

‘‘Then you’ll buy her dear,’’ said my 
lady, shaking with rage. 

‘Dear or cheap, I’ll have her!’’ he 
answered, inflamed by opposition, and 
the discovery that the tutor had betrayed 
him. ‘‘I shall go to hernow! She is 
here.” 

“That is a lie! ’’ said my lady. ‘Lie 
number one.” 

‘‘She isin the house at this moment, ’’ 
he cried obstinately ; ‘‘and I shall go to 
her.” 

‘‘She is at Bath,’’ said my lady, un- 
moved. ‘‘Ask Thomasson, if you do not 
believe me.’’ 

‘¢ She is not here,’’ said the tutor, with 
an effort. 

‘‘Dunborough, you’ll outface the devil 
when you meet him!’’ my lady added— 
for a closing shot. She knew how to 
carry the war into the enemy’s country. 

He glared at her, not knowing what to 
believe. ‘‘I’ll see for myself,’’ he said, 
at last; but sullenly, and as if he foresaw 
a check. 

He was in the act of turning to carry 
out his intention, when Lady Dun- 
borough, with great presence of mind, 
called to a servant who was passing the 
foot of the stairs. The mancame. ‘‘Go 
and fetch this gentleman the book,’’ she 
said imperiously, ‘‘with the people’s 
names. Bring it here. I want tosee it.’’ 

The man went, and in a moment re- 
turned with it. She signed to him to 
give it to Mr. Dunborough. ‘‘ See for 
yourself,’’ she said contemptuously. 

She calculated, and very shrewdly, that 


as the lawyer and his companions had 
given the name of Soane and taken pos- 
session of Sir George’s rooms, only the 
name of Soane would appear in the book. 
And so it turned out. Mr. Dunborough 
sought in vain for the name of Masterson, 
or for any party of three corresponding in 
kind; ke found only that of Sir George 
Soane. 

‘““Oh!”’ he said, with an execration. 
‘‘Heis here, is he? Wish you joy of 
him, my lady! Very well, I go on. Good 
night, madam !’’ 

‘*Stop!’’ said the viscountess. She 
knew opposition would stiffen him. 

But he was already in the hall, order- 
ing fresh saddle horses for himself and 
his servant. My lady heard the order, 
and stood listening. Mr. Thomasson 
heard it, and stood quaking. At any mo- 
ment the door of the room in which the 
girl was supping might open—it was ad- 
jacent to the hall—and she come out, and 
the two would meet. Nor was the sus- 
pense of a moment or two only. Fresh 
horses could not be ready ina minute, 
even in those times, when day and night 
post horses stood harnessed in the stalls. 
Even Mr. Dunborough could not be 
served ina moment. So he roared for a 
pint of claret and a crust, sent one servant 
flying this way, and another that, hec- 
tored up and down the entrance to the 
admiration of the peeping chambermaids, 
and for a while added much to the bustle. 
Once in that time the fateful door did 
open, but it vomited only a waiter. And 
in the end, his horses being announced, 
he strode out, his spurs ringing on the 
steps, and the viscountess heard him 
clatter away into the night, and drew a 
deep breath of relief. For a day or two, 
at any rate, she was saved. For the time, 
the machinations of the creature down 
stairs were baffled. 


XI. 


Ir did not occur to Lady Dunborough 
to ask herself how a girl in the Master- 
sons’ position came to be in such quarters 
as the Castle Inn, or to have a middle 
aged and apparently respectable attorney 
for a traveling companion ; or, if her lady- 
ship did ask herself these questions, she 
was content with the solution which the 
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tutor, out of his knowledge of human na- 
ture, had suggested—that the girl, aware 
of her powers, knew that by a retreat in 
good order, flanked after the fashion of 
her betters by duenna and man of busi- 
ness, she doubled her virtue and her value, 
and by so much bettered her chance of 
catching Mr. Dunborough and a coronet. 

But there was one in the house who 
did ask himself these questions, and was 
at a loss for an answer. Sir George 
Soane, supping with Dr. Addington, the 
earl’s physician, found his attention 
wander, and more than once came near to 
stating the problem which troubled him, 
The cozy room in which the two sat lay 
at the bottom of a snug passage leading 
off the principal corridor of the west wing, 
and was as remote from the stir and bustle 
of the more public part of the house as 
the silent movements of Sir George’s ser- 
vant, who waited on him, were from the 
clumsy haste of the helpers whom the 
pressure of the moment had compelled the 
landlord to call in. 

The physician had taken his own sup- 
per earlier, but was gourmet enough to 
follow, now with an approving word, 
and now with a sigh, the different stages 
of Sir George’s meal. In public, starched 
and dry, the ideal of a fashionable London 
doctor of the severer type, he was in 
private a benevolent and easy friend; a 
judge of port, and one who commended it 
to others; and aman of some weight in 
the political world. In his early days he 
had been a mad doctor ; and he could still 
disconcert the impertinent by a shrewd 
glance, learned and practised among those 
unfortunates. 

With such qualifications, Dr. Adding- 
ton was not slow to perceive Sir George’s 
absence of mind; and presuming on old 
friendship—he had attended the younger 
man from boyhood—he began to probe 
slyly for the cause. Raising his half 
filled glass to the light, and rolling the 
last mouthful on his tongue, ‘‘I am 
afraid,’’ he said, ‘‘that what I heard in 
town was true, Sir George ?”’ 

‘‘ What was it? ’’ Soane asked, rousing 
himself. 

‘‘] heard that my lady hazard had 
been an inconstant mistress of late? ’’ 

“Yes. Hang the jade! And yet-—we 
could not live without her! ” 
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‘‘ They are saying that you lost three 
thousand to my lord March, the night 
before you left town? ’’ the physician 
continued lazily. 

‘* Halve it.” 

‘‘Umph! Still, 
tress.’’ 

‘*Can you tell me of a cheap one? ”’ 
said Sir George rather crustily. 

‘‘No. But don’t you think a wife with 
money would be better?” the doctor 
said, with a twinkle in his eye. 

Sir George shrugged his shoulders for 
answer ; and turning from the table—the 
servant had withdrawn—brushed the 
crumbs from his breeches, and sat staring 
at the fire, his glass in his hand. ‘I 
suppose—it will come to that presently,’’ 
he said, sipping his wine. 

‘«Soon,’’ said the doctor. 

Sir George looked at him. ‘Ha, 
doctor! ’’ he said. ‘‘ You know some- 
thing! ”’ 

‘‘T know that it is town talk that you 
lost seven thousand last season ; and God 
knows how many thousands in the three 
seasons before it !’’ 

‘Well, one must live.’’ 

‘‘But not at that rate.’’ 

“In that state of life, doctor, into 
which God has been: pleased—you know 
the rest.’’ 

‘‘In that state of life into which the 
devil!’’ retorted the doctor with some 
heat. ‘If I thought that my boy would 
ever grow up to do nothing better—but 
here, forgive me. I grow warm when I 
think of the old trees, and the old pic- 
tures, and the old houses that you fine 
gentlemen at White’s squander in a 
night! Why, I know of a little place in 
Oxfordshire, and were it mine by inherit- 
ance—as it is my brother’s—I would not 
stake it against a canon’s !”’ 

‘« And Stavardale would stake it against 
a bootjack, rather than not play at all!’’ 
said Sir George complacently. 

‘‘The more fool he!’’ snapped the 
doctor. 

‘*So I think.’’ 

“a Eh ? ” 

‘‘So I think,’’ Sir George answered 
coolly ; ‘‘but one must be in the fashion, 
doctor.’’ 

‘‘One must be in the Fleet! ’’ the 
doctor retorted. ‘‘To be in the fashion 
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you’ll ruin yourself—if you have not 
done it already,’’ he continued, with 
something like a groan. ‘‘ There, pass 
the bottle. I have not patience with 
you. One of these fine days you will 
awake to find yourself in the rules.’’ 

‘‘Doctor,’? said Soane, again, ‘‘ you 
know something.”’ 

‘“« Well——”’ 

‘‘You know why my lord sent for 
me,’? 

‘And what if I do?’’ Doctor Adding- 
ton said, looking thoughtfully through 
his wine. ‘‘ To tell you the truth, I do, 
Sir George, and I wish that I did not; 
for the news I have is not of the best. 
There is a claimant to the money 
come forward. Ido not know his name 
or anything about him ; but his lordship 
thinks seriously of the matter. I am not 
sure,’’ the doctor continued, with his pro- 
fessional air, and as if his patient in the 
other room were alone in his mind, 
‘‘that the vexation attending it has not 
precipitated this. attack. I’m not—at all 
—sure of it. And Lady Chatham thinks 
so, too.’’ 

Sir George was some time silent ; then, 
with a fair show of indifference, ‘‘ And 
who is the claimant ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘That I don’t know,” Dr. Addington 
answered. ‘‘He purports, I suppose, to 
be your uncle’s heir. But Ido know that 
his attorney has forwarded copies of docu- 
ments to his lordship, and that Lord 
Chatham thinks the matter of serious 


import.’’ 
‘‘The worse for me,’’ said Sir George, 
forcing a yawn. ‘‘As you say, doctor, 


your news is not of the best.’’ 

‘‘ Nor, I hope, of the worst,’’ the phy- 
sician answered, with feeling. ‘‘ The 
estate is entailed ?’’ 

Sir George shook his head. ‘‘ No,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It is mortgaged.’’ 

The doctor’s face showed genuine dis- 
tress. ‘‘Ah, my friend, you should not 
have done that,’’ he said reproachfully— 
‘‘a property that has been in the family— 
why, since 4 

‘‘My greatgrandfather, the stay maker’s 
time,’’ Sir George answered, emptying 





his glass. ‘‘ You know Selwyn’s last 
upon that? It came by bones, and it will 
go by bones.’’ 


‘* God forbid !’’ said the physician, rub- 
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bing his gold rimmed glasses with an air 
of kindly vexation, not unmixed with 
perplexity. ‘(If I thought that my boy 
would ever come to——”’ 

‘* Buzz the gold headed cane?’’ said Sir 
George gravely. ‘‘ Yes, doctor, what 
would you do?’’ 

But the physician, instead of answer- 
ing, looked fixedly at him, nodded, and 
turned away. ‘‘ You would deceive some, 
Sir George,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you do not 
deceive me. When a man who is not 
jocular by nature makes two jokes in as 
many minutes, he is hard hit—and I don’t 
wonder.”’ 

‘‘Insight ?’’ said Sir George lazily. 
‘* Or instinct ?’’ 

‘‘Experience among madmen, some 
would call it,’’ the doctor retorted, with 
warmth. ‘‘Butitis not. It is what you 
fine gentlemen at White’s have no share 
in! Good feeling.’’ 

‘* Ah!’ said Soane; and then a different 
look came into his face. He stooped and 
poked the fire. ‘‘ Pardon me, doctor. 
You are a good fellow. It is—well, of 
course, it’s a hard knock. If your news 
be true, I stand to lose fifty thousand, 
and shall be worth about as much as a 
nabob spends yearly on his liveries.’’ 

Dr. Addington, in evident distress, 
thrust back his wig. ‘‘Is it as bad as 
that ?’’ he said. ‘‘ Dear, dear, I did not 
dream of this !”’ 

‘‘Nor I,’’ said Sir George dryly ; ‘‘ or I 
should not have played with March.”’ 

‘‘ And the old house! ’’ the doctor con- 


tinued, more and more moved. ‘‘I don’t 
know one more comfortable.’’ 
‘‘You must buy it,’’ said Soane. ‘‘I 


have spared the timber, and there is a 


little of the old wine left.’’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ said the doctor ; and the sigh 
said more than the words. Apparently 
it was also more effectual in moving Sir 
George. He rose hastily and began to 
pace the room, choosing a part where his 
face evaded the light of the candles that 
stood in heavy silver sconces on the dark 
mahogany. Presently he laughed, but 
the laugh was mirthless. 

‘‘It is the ‘ Rake’s Progress ’ complete, ’’ 
he said, pausing before one of Hogarth’s 
prints which hung on the wall. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I have been a little less of a fool, 
and a little more of a rogue; but the end 
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is the same. I am sorry for the servants, 
doctor, though I dare swear that they 
have robbed me right and left. It is a 
pity that clumsy fool, Dunborough, did 
not get home when he had the chance the 
other day.’’ 

The doctor took snuff, put up his box, 
filled his glass, and emptied it before he 
spoke. Then, ‘‘No, no, Sir George, it 
has not come to that yet,’’ he said. 
‘‘There is only one thing for it now. 
They must do something for you;” and 
he also rose to his feet, and stood with his 
back to the fire. 

‘* Who ?’’ said Soane, though he knew 
very well what the other meant. 

‘*The government,’’ said the doctor. 
‘‘The mission to Turin is likely to be 
vacant by and by, I know;; or, if that be 
too much to ask, a consulship, say at 
Genoa or Leghorn, might be found, and 
serve for a stepping stone to Florence. 
Sir Horace did well there, and you ” 

‘Might toady a grand duke and bear 
lead sucking peers—as well as another!’’ 
Soane answered, with disgust. ‘‘ Ugh, 
man, one might as well be Thomasson 
and ruin boys! No, doctor, that will not 
do. I had sooner hang myself at once, 
like poor Fanny Braddock, or put a pistol 
to my head, like Bland !’’ 

‘* God forbid !’’ said the doctor solemnly. 

Sir George shrugged his shoulders ; 
but gradually his face lost its hardness. 
‘* Yes, God forbid,’’ he said softly. ‘‘ But 
it zs odd. There is poor Tavistock, with 
a pretty wife and two children, and 
another coming; and Woburn, with 
thirty thousand'a year to inherit, broke 
his neck last week out hunting; and I, 
who have nothing to inherit—nothing 
hurts me!”’ 

Dr. Addington disregarded his words. 

‘‘ They must do something for you at 
home, then,’’ he said, firmly set on his 
benevolent designs. ‘‘Inthe mint or the 
customs. ‘There should not be the least 
difficulty about it. You must speak to 
his lordship, and it is not to be supposed 
that he will not do it.”’ 

Sir George grunted, and might have 
expressed his doubts, but at that 
moment the sound of voices raised in 
altercation reached the room from the 
passage. A second later, and while they 
stood listening, arrested by the noise, 
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the door was thrown open with such 
violence that the candles flickered in the 
draft. Two persons appeared on the 
threshold, the one striving to make his 
way in, the other to resist the invasion. 

The former was our friend, Mr. Fish- 
wick, who succeeded in pushing past his 
antagonist, and stared round the room 
with a mixture of astonishment and 
chagrin. ‘‘ But—this is of his lordship’s 
room!’’ he cried. ‘‘I tell you, I will see 
his lordship! ’’ he continued. ‘‘ I have 
business with him, and ’» Here his 
gaze alighted on Sir George, and he stood 
confounded. 

Dr. Addington took advantage of the 
pause. ‘‘ Watkins,’’ he said, in an awful 
voice,’’ what is the meaning of this un- 
mannerly intrusion? And who is this 
person? ”’ 

‘‘He persisted he must see his _lord- 
ship,’’ the servant, a sleek, respectable 
man in black, answered; ‘‘and rather 
than have words about it at his lordship’s 
door—which I would not for twice the 
likes of him! ’’ he added with a malev- 
olent glance at the attorney—‘‘I brought 
him here. I believe he is mad. I told 
him it was out of the question, if he was 
the king of England or my lord duke. 
But he would have it that he had an 
appointment. ’’ 

‘‘Solhave!”’ cried Mr. Fishwick, with 
heat and an excited gesture. The little 
man was perspiring freely. ‘‘I have an 
appointment with Lord Chatham. I 
should have been with his lordship at 
nine o’clock.’’ 

‘‘An appointment? At this time of 
day ?’’ Dr. Addington retorted, with a 
freezing mien. ‘‘ With Lord Chatham? 
And who may you please to be, sir, who 
claim this privilege ? ”’ 

‘‘My nameis Fishwick, sir, and I am 
an attorney,’’ replied our friend. 

‘‘A mad attorney? ’’ said Dr. Adding- 
ton, affecting to hear him aiiss. 

‘‘No more mad, sir, than you are!” 
cried Mr., Fishwick, kindling at the 
insinuation. ‘‘Do you comprehend me, 
sir? I come by appointment. My lord 





has been so good as to send for me, and I 
defy any one to close his door on me!”’ 

‘« Are you aware, sir,’’ said the doctor, 
with the porte of an indignant Jupiter, 
‘‘what hour it is? 


It is ten o’clock.”’ 

















eleven o’clock,’’ the attorney answered 


doggedly ; ‘‘ but his lordship has honored 


me with a summons, and see him I must. 
I insist on seeing him.’’ 

‘‘ You may insist or not, as you please,’’ 
said Dr. Addington contemptuously. 
‘‘You will not see him. Watkins,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ what is this cock and bull 
story of a summons? Has his lordship 
sent for any one? ”’ 

‘‘ About nine o’clock he said that he 
would see Sir George Soane, if he had 
arrived,’’ Watkins answered. ‘‘I did 
not know that Sir George was here, and 
I sent the message by one of the men to 
his apartments.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Dr. Addington, in his 
coldest manner, ‘‘what has that to do 
with this gentleman ?’’ 

‘“‘Tthink I can tell you,” Sir George 
interposed, with a smile. ‘‘ His party 
have the rooms that were reserved for 
me; and doubtless by an error the mes- 
sage which was intended for me was 
delivered to him.’’ 

“Ah!” said Dr. Addington. ‘I 
understand.’’ 

Poor Mr. Fishwick understood, too; 
and his face, as the truth dawned on him, 
was one of the most comical sights ever 
seen. Nervous and sanguine, the attor- 
ney had been immensely elated by the 
honor paid to him; had thought his 
cause won and his fortune made. The 
downfall was proportionate ; in a second 
his pomp and importance were gone, and 
he stood before them timidly rubbing one 
hand on another. Yet even in the ridic- 
ulous position in which this placed him— 
in the wrong and with all his heroics 
wasted—he retained a sort of manliness. 
‘Dear me, dear me,’’ he said, his jaw 
fallen, ‘‘I—gentlemen, a thousand par- 
dons! Your most humble servant, sir! I 
offera thousand apologies for the intru- 
sion! But having business with his lord- 
ship and receiving the message,” he con- 
tinued, in a tone of regret, ‘‘it was 
natural I should think it was intended for 
me. I can say no more than that I 
humbly crave pardon for intruding on 
you, honorable gentlemen, over your 
wine,” 

Dr. Addington bowed stiffly ; he was 
not the man to forgive a liberty. But Sir 


‘It may be ten o’clock or it may be 
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George had a sudden impulse. In spite 
of himself, he could not refrain from liking 
the little man who so strangely haunted 
his steps. There was a spare glass on the 
table. He pushed it and the bottle towards 
Mr. Fishwick. 

‘‘“There is no harm done,’’ he said 
kindly. ‘‘A glass of wine with you.’’ 

Mr. Fishwick’s eyes opened. In his 
surprise and nervousness he dropped his 
hat, picked it up, and dropped it again. 
Finally he let it lie while he filled his 
glass. His hand shook. He was unac- 
countably agitated, but he managed to 
acquit himself fairly, and with a ‘‘ Greatly 
honored, Sir George. Good night, gentle- 
men,’’ he disappeared. 

‘‘What is his business with Lord 
Chatham? ’’ said Dr. Addington, rather 
coldly. It was plain that he did not 
approve of Sir George’s condescension. 

‘‘Have no notion,’’ Soane answered, 
yawning. ‘‘ But he has got a very pretty 
girl with him. Whether she is laying 
traps for Dunborough——”’ 

‘The viscountess’ son ?’’ 

‘‘Just so—I cannot say. But that is 
the old harridan’s account of it.’’ 

‘‘ Ts she here, too ?’’ 

‘‘Lord, yes; and they had no end of a 
quarrel down stairs. There is a story 
about the girl and Dunborough. I'll tell 
it to you some time.’’ 

‘“‘T began to think—he was here on 
your business,’’ said the doctor. 

‘‘He? Oh, no,’’ Sir George answered, 
without suspicion, and looked for his 
candlestick. ‘‘I suppose that he is in 
the case Iam in—wants something and 
comes to the fountain of honor to get it.’’ 
And he went to bed, not to sleep, but to 
lie awake and reckon and calculate, and 
add a charge here to interest there, and 
set both against income, and find nothing 
remain. 

He had sneered at the old home because 
it had been in his family only so many 
generations; but there is that evil in an 
old house—it is bad to live in, but worse 
to part from. Sir George, straining his 


eyes into the darkness, saw the long” 


avenue of elms, and the rooks’ nests, and 
the startled birds circling overhead, and, 
at the end of the vista, the wide doorway ; 


and saw it all more lucidly than he had 


seen it since the September morning when 
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he traversed it, a boy of fourteen, with 
his first gun on his arm. Well, it was 
gone ; but he was Sir George, macaroni 
and fashionable, arbiter of elections at 
White’s, and great at Almack’s, more 
powerful in his sphere than a belted earl ! 
But, then, that was gone, too, with the 
money—and—and what was left? Sir 
George groaned and turned on his pillow, 
and thought of Bland and Fanny Brad- 
dock. He wondered if any one had ever 
left the Castle by the suicide door. And, 
to escape his thoughts, he lita candle and 
read ‘‘La Belle Héloise,’? which he had 
in his mail. 


XII. 


It is certain that if Sir George Soane 
had borne any other name, the girl after 
that conversation on the staircase at Ox- 
ford must have hated him. There is a 
kind of condescension from man to woman, 
in which the man says, ‘‘ My good girl, 
not for me, but do take care of yourself,’’ 
which a woman of the least pride finds to 
be of all modes of treatment the worst and 
most humiliating. The masterful over- 
tures of such a lover as Dunborough, who 
would take all by storm, are still natural, 
though they lack respect; the woman 
would be courted, and sometimes would 
be courted in the old rough fashion. But, 
for the other mode of treatment, she may 
be a Grizel, or as patient—a short course 
of that will sharpen not only her tongue, 
but her finger nails. 

Yet this, or something like it, Miss 
Julia, who was far from being the most 
patient woman in the world, had suffered 
at Sir George’s hands, believing at the 
time that he was someone else, or, rather, 
being ignorant then and for just an hour 
afterwards that such a person as Sir 
George Soane existed. Enlightened on 
this point and on some others connected 
with it (which a sagacious reader may 
divine for himself), the girl’s first feeling 
in face of the astonishing future opening 
before her had been one of spiteful ex- 
‘ultation. She hated him, and he would 
suffer. She hated him with all her 
heart and strength, and he would suffer. 
There were balm and sweet satisfaction in 
the thought. 

But presently, dwelling on the matter, 
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she began to relent. The very complete- 
ness of the revenge which she had in 
prospect robbed her of her satisfac- 
tion. The man was so dependent on 
her, must suffer so much by reason of 
her, that the maternal instinct, which is 
said to be greatly developed even in half 
grown girls, took him under its protec- 
tion ; and when that scene occurred in the 
public room of the Castle Inn, and he 
stood forward to shield her (albeit in an 
arrogant, careless, half insolent way that 
might have wounded her in other circum- 
stances), she was not content to forgive 
him only—with a smile; but long after 
her companion had fallen asleep, Julia sat 
brooding over the fire, her arms clasped 
about her knees; now reading the embers 
with parted lips and shining eyes, and 
now sighing geitly—for, fa femme pro- 
pose, mats Dieu dispose. And nothing is 
certain. 

After this, it may not have been pure 
accident that cast her in Sir George’s way 
when he strolled out of the house next 
morning. A coach had come in, and was 
changing horses. The passengers were 
moving to and fro before the house, 
groonis and horse boys were shouting and 
hissing, the guard was throwing out 
parcels. Soane passed through the bustle, 
and, strolling to the end of the High 
Street, saw her seated on a low parapet of 
the bridge that beside the end of the inn 
gardens carries the Salisbury road over 
the Kennet. She wore a plain riding 
coat, such as ladies then affected when 
they traveled and would avoid their 
hoops and patches. A little hood covered 
her hair, which was undressed and hung 
in a club behind ; and she held a plain 
fan between her face and the sun. 

Her seat, though quiet and apart from 
the bustle, was in view of the inn en- 
trance; and her extreme beauty, which 
was that of expression as well as feature, 
made her a mark for a dozen furtive eyes, 
of which she affected to be unconscious. 
But as soon as Sir George’s gaze fell on 
her, her eyes met his and she smiled; and 
then again her eyes dropped and she 
blushed in a way Soane found enchanting. 
He had been going into the town, but he 
turned and went to her and sat down, 
almost with the air of an old acquaint- 
ance. He said that it was a prodigious 
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fine day; and she agreed. And the 
Downs were uncommonly healthy ; and 
she said the same. And then there was 
silence. 

‘Well ?’’ he said, after a while; and 
looked at her. 

‘‘Well?’’ she answered, in the same 
tone ; and she looked over the edge of her 
fan, her eyes laughing. 

‘‘How did you sleep, child?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Perfectly, sir, thanks to your excel- 
lency’s kindness.’’ 

Her voice as well as her eyes laughed. 
He stared at her, wondering at the change 
in her. ‘‘ You are lively this morning,’’ 
he said. 

‘‘T cannot say the same of you, Sir 
George,’’ she answered. ‘‘When you 
came out, and before you saw me, your 
face was as long as a coach horse’s.”’ 

Sir George winced. He knew where 
his thoughts had been. ‘‘ That was be- 
fore I saw you, child,’’ he said. ‘‘ In your 
company = 

‘*You are scarcely more lively,’’ she 
answered saucily. 

Sir George was astonished. He was 
aware that the girl lacked neither wit nor 
quickness ; but hitherto he had found her 
passionate, and at one time difficult, and 
farouche at another; at no time playful 
or coquettish. Here she did not seem to 
be the same woman. She spoke with 
ease, laughed with the heart as well as 
the lips, met his eyes with freedom and 
without embarrassment, countered his 
sallies with sportiveness—in a word, car- 
ried herself as though towards an equal— 
precisely as Lady Betty and the Honor- 
able Fanny carried themselves. He stared 
at her. 

And she, seeing the look, laughed in 
pure happiness, knowing what was in his 
mind. ‘‘I puzzle you,’’ she said. 

‘“You do,’’ he answered. ‘‘What are 
you doing here? And why have you 
taken up with that lawyer? And why are 
you dressed, child ” 

‘‘Like this? ’’ she said. ‘‘You think 
it is above my station ?’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, declining 
to put his views in words ; instead, ‘‘ What 
does it all mean ?’’ he said. 

‘What do you suppose?’’ she asked, 
averting her eyes for the first time. 

6 . 


‘‘Well, of course you may be here to 
meet Dunborough,’’ he answered bluntly. 
‘‘His mother seems to think that he is 
going to marry you.” 

‘« And what do you think, sir ?”’’ 

‘‘T?’’ said Sir George, reverting to the 
easy, half insolent tone she hated; and 
he tapped his dainty snuff box in tanta- 
lizing slowness. ‘‘ Well, in that case I 
should advise you to see that Mr. Dunbor- 
ough’s surplice covers a parson.” 

She sat still for a full half minute after 
he had spoken. Then she rose without a 
word, and without looking at him, and, 
walking across the. bridge to the farther 
end, sat down there with her back turned 
to him. 

Soane felt himself rebuffed, and for a 
moment let his anger get the better of 
him. ‘‘Confound the girl, I only spoke 
for her own good!’’ he muttered; and 
reflecting that if he followed her she 
might remove again and make him 
ridiculous, he rose to go into the house. 
Apparently, however, that was not what 
she meant. He was scarcely on his legs 
before she turned her head, saw that he was 
going, and imperiously beckoned to him. 

He went to her, wondering as much at 
her audacity as her peevishness. ‘‘ Sir 
George,” she said, retaining her seat and 
looking gravely up at him, while he 
stood, ‘‘ you have twice insulted me—once 
in Oxford when, believing Mr. Dun- 
borough's hurt to lie at my door, I was 
doing what I could to repair it; and 
again today. If you wish to see more of 
me you must refrain from doing so a third 
time. And more—one moment, if you 
please. I must ask you to treat me 
differently.. I make no claim to be a 
gentlewoman, but my condition is altered. 
A relation has left me a—a fortune, and 
when I met you here last night I was on 
my way to Bath to claim it.”’ 

Sir George passed from the surprise 
into which the first part of this speech 
had thrown him, to surprise still greater. 
At last, ‘‘I am vastly glad to hear it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ For most of us it is easier to drop 
a fortune than to find one. ’’ 

‘‘Is it? ’’ she said; and laughed hap- 
pily. Then, moving her skirt to show 
him that he might sit down, ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose it is. You have no experience of 
that, I hope ? ”’ 
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He nodded. 

‘‘ The gaming table ?’’ she said. 

‘‘ Not this time,’’ he answered, won- 
dering why he told her. ‘‘I had a 
grandfather. He made a will. He had 
a fancy to wrap up a bombshell in the 
will. _Now—the shell has burst.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry,’’ she said; and she was 
silent a moment. At length, ‘‘ Does it 
make—any great difference to you? ”’ 
she asked naively. 

Sir George looked at her as if he were 
studying her appearance. Then, ‘‘ Yes, 
child, it does,’’ he said, xs 

She hesitated, but seemed to make up 
her mind. ‘‘I have never asked you 
where you live,’’ she said softly ; ‘‘ have 
you no house in the country? ”’ 

He suppressed something between an 
oath and a groan. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
have a house.”’ 

‘* What do you call it? ”’ 

‘‘ Kaston Hall. It is in Somersetshire, 
not far from here.” 

She looked at her fan, and idly flapped 
it open, and again closed it. ‘‘Is it a 
fine place ? ’’ she said. 

‘*T suppose so.”’ 

‘* And shall you lose it? ”’ 

But that was too much for Soane’s 
equanimity. ‘‘Oh, confound the girl! ’’ 
he cried, rising abruptly, but sitting down 
again. Then, as she recoiled, ‘‘I beg 
your pardon,’’ he said formally. ‘‘ But— 
it is not the custom in society to ask so 
many questions about private matters.’’ 

‘‘Really, Sir George?’’ she said, 
gravely raising her eyebrows. ‘‘ Then, 
Easton is your Mr. Dunborough, is it? ”’ 

‘‘If you will,’’ he said. 

‘‘But you like it,” she answered, 
studying her fan, ‘‘and Ido not love— 
Mr. Dunborough ! ”’ 

Marveling at her coolness and the nim- 
bleness of her wit, he turned so that he 
looked her in the face. ‘‘ Miss Master- 
son,’’ he said, ‘‘ you are too clever for 
me. Will you tell me where you learned so 
much? ’Fore Gad, you might have been 
at Miss Chapone’s, the way you talk.”’ 

‘*Miss Chapone’s? ”’ 

‘* A school,’’ he explained. 

‘<I was at school,’’ she answered sim- 
ply, ‘‘until I was fifteen.. A godfather, 
whom I never knew, left money to my 
father to be spent on my schooling.’’ 
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‘‘Lord! ’’ he said. 
you at school? ’”’ 

‘‘ At Worcester.’’ 

‘‘And what have you done since ?—if 
I may ask.”’ 

‘‘T have been at home. I should have 
taught children, or gone into service as a 
waiting woman, but my father would 
keep me with him. Now I am glad of it, 
as this money has come to me.’’ 

‘Lord! A perfect romance! ’’ he said; 
and on the instant fancied he had the key 
to the mystery, and her beauty. She 
was illegitimate—a rich man’s child! 
‘¢Gad, Mr. Richardson should hear of it,”’ 
he continued, with more than his usual 
energy. ‘‘Pamela—why you might be 
Pamela !”’ 

‘That if you please, ’’ she said quickly, 
‘* for certain I shall never be Clarissa.”’ 

Sir George laughed. ‘‘ With such 
charms it is better not to be too sure!”’ 
he answered ; and he looked furtively at 
her and looked away again. A coach 
bound eastwards came out of the gates, 
but it had little of his attention, though 
he seemed to be engaged in the bustle. 
He was thinking that if he sat much 
longer with this strange girl, he was a 
lost man. And then again he thought— 
what did it matter? If the best he had 
to expect was exile on a pittance, a con- 
sulship at Genoa, a governorship at Gua- 
dalupe, where would he find a more 
beautiful, a wittier, a gayer companion ? 
And for her birth—a fico! His greatgrand- 
father had made money in stays, and the 
money was gone! No doubt there would 
be gibing at White’s, and shrugging at 
Almack’s; but a fico, too, for that—it 
would not hurt him at Guadalupe, and 
little at Genoa. And then, on a sudden, 
the fortune of which she.had talked came 
into his head, and he smiled. It might 
be a thousand, or two, three, four, at most 
five thousand. A fortune! He smiled 
and looked at her. 

He found her gazing steadily at him, 
her chin on her hand. Being caught, she 
reddened and looked away. He took the 
man’s privilege, and continued to gaze, 
and she to flush ; and presently, ‘‘ What 
are you looking at ?’’ she said uneasily. 

‘¢A most beautiful face,’’ he answered, 
with that note of sincerity which a 
woman ’s ear never fails to appreciate. 


‘‘ And where were 














She rose and curtsied low, perhaps to 
hide the telltale pleasure in her eyes. 
‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ she said; and she 
drew back as if she would leave him. 

‘« But you are not—you are not offended, 
Julia? ”’ 

‘‘ Julia ?’’ she answered, smiling. ‘‘ No, 
but I think it is time I relieved your 
highness from attendance. For one thing, 
Iam not quite sure whether that pretty 
flattery was addressed to Clarissa—or 
Pamela. And for another,’’ she continued 
more coldly, seeing Sir George wince 
under the first stroke—-he was very far from 
having his own mind made up yet—‘‘ I see 
Lady Dunborough watching us from the 
window at the corner of the house. And 
I would not for worlds relieve her lady- 
ship’s anxiety by seeming unfaithful to 
her son.’’ 

‘‘You can be spiteful, then?’’ Soane 
said, with a grin. 

‘‘T can—and grateful,’’ she answered. 
‘‘In proof of which I am going to make 
a strange request, Sir George. Do not 
misunderstand it. And yet—it is only 
that before you leave here—under any 
circumstances, you will see me for five 
minutes. ’’ 

Sir George stared, bowed, and muttered 
‘‘ Too happy ’’; then observing, or fancy- 
ing he observed, that she was anxious to 
be rid of him, he took his leave and went 
into the house. 

For a man who had descended the 
stairs an hour before, hipped to the last 
degree, and his mind on a pistol, it must 
be confessed that he went up with a light 
step, albeit in a mighty obfuscation, as 
Dr. Johnson might have put it. A kinder 
smile, more honest eyes, he swore he had 
never seen, even in a plain face. Her 
very blushes, the memory of which set 
his blasé blood dancing to a faster time, 
were a character in themselves. But—he 
wondered. She had made such advances, 
been so friendly, dropped such hints—he 
wondered. He was fresh from the mas- 
querades, from Mrs. Cornely’s assemblies, 
Lord March’s converse, the Chudleighs’ 
fantasies ; the girl had made an appoint- 
ment—he wondered. 

For all that, life, as he went up the 
stairs, had taken on another and a brighter 
color for him ; was fuller, brisker, richer ; 
from aspare garret with one poor case- 
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ment had grown in an hour into a palace, 
vague indeed, but full of rosy distances 
and quivering delights. The corridor up 
stairs, which at his going out had filled 
him with distaste, was now the Passage 
Beautiful; for he might meet her there. 
The long day which had spread itself be- 
fore him dull and monotonous—since 
Lord Chatham was too ill to see him, 
and he had no one to game with—was 
now full furnished with interest. In a 
word, Julia had succeeded to the full in 
that which she had set herself to do. Sir 
George might wonder. He was none the 
less in love. 


XIII. 


Juiia was right in fancying that she saw 
Lady Dunborough’s face at one of the 
windows in the southeast corner of the 
house. These windows commanded both 
the Marlborough High Street and the 
Salisbury road, welcomed alike the Lon- 
don and the Salisbury coach, overlooked 
the loungers at the entrance to town, 
and supervised scant details of the incom- 
ing and outgoing worlds. Lady Dunbor- 
ough had not been abroad half an hour 
before she remarked these advantages. In 
an hour her ladyship was installed in that 
suite, reckoned, though in the east wing, 
to be one of the best in the house after 
Lord Chatham’s. Heaven knows how 
she did it. There is a pertinacity, shame- 
less and violent, which gains its ends be 
the crowd between never so dense. It is 
possible that the landlord would have 
ousted her had he dared. It is possible 
he had to pay forfeit to the rightful 
tenants, and in private cursed her for an 
old jade and a brimstone. But when a 
viscountess sits herself down in the mid- 
dle of a room and declines to budge, she 
cannot well be taken up like a sack of 
hops and dumped in the passage! 

Her ladyship, therefore, won, and had 
the pleasure of viewing from the coveted 
window the scene between Julia and Sir 
George. Needless to say that it gave her 
the profoundest satisfaction. What she 
could not see—her eyes were no longer 
what they had been—she imagined. In 
five minutes she had torn up the last rag 
of the girl’s character, and proved her as 
‘bad as any woman that rode down Cheap- 
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side in a cart. Lady Dunborough was 
not mealy mouthed, nor one of those who 
mince matters. 

‘““What did I tell you?” she _ said. 
‘‘She will be on with that stuck up 
before night—and be gone with morning. 
If Dunborough comes back he may whis- 
tle for her! ’’ 

Mr. Thomasson did not doubt her lady- 
ship was right; but he said so with an 
indifferent spirit. He had had a bad 
night, had lain anywhere, and was chilly 
and unkempt. Apart from the awe in 
which he stood of her ladyship, he would 
have returned to Oxford by the first 
coach. 


‘Dear me! ’’ said Lady Dunborough . 


presently. ‘‘He is leaving her! Lord, 
how the slut ogles him! She is ashame- 
less baggage if ever there was one; and 
ruddled to the eyes, as I can see from 
here. I hope the white may kill her! 
Well, I’ll be bound it won’t be long before 
he is to her again. My fine gentleman 
is like the rest of them—a cursed impu- 
dent fellow! ”’ 

Mr. Thomasson turned up his eyes. 
‘‘There was something a little odd—does 
not your lady think so? ’’ he ventured— 
‘‘in her taking possession of Sir George’s 
rooms as she did.’’ 

‘* Did I not say so? ’”’ 

“‘It seems to point to something be- 
tween them before they met here last 
night.’’ 

‘‘T’ll take my oath on it!’’ my lady 
cried, with energy; then in a tone of 
exultation: ‘‘Ah, here he is again, as I 
thought! And come round by the street 
to mask the matter! He has sat down 
beside her. Oh, he is limed, he is 
limed! ’? my lady continued joyfully, as 
she searched for her spying glass, that 
she might miss no wit of the love 
making. 

The tutor was all complacence. ‘It 
proves that your ladyship’s stratagem,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ was to the point last night.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, Dunborough will live to thank 
me for that! It is first come first served 
with these madams. This will open his 
eyes if anything will.’’ 

‘‘ Still, it is to be hoped she will leave 
before he returns,’’ said Mr. Thomasson, 
with a slight shiver of ariticipation. He 
knew Mr. Dunborough’s temper. 
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‘‘ Ay,’’ my lady answered ; ‘‘ but even 
if she does not ’? She stopped there, 
peering through the window; and sud- 
denly, ‘‘Lord’s sake!’’ she shrieked. 
‘‘ What is this? ”’ 

The fury of her tone, no less than the 
expletive, startled Mr. Thomasson to his 
feet. Approaching the window in trepi- 
dation—for her ladyship’s wrath was 
impartial, and as often alighted on the 
wrong head as the right—the tutor saw 
that she had dropped her spying glass, 
and was striving with shaking hands, 
but without averting her eyes from the 
scene outside, to recover and readjust it. 
Curious as well as alarmed, he drew up to 
her, and looking over her shoulder, dis- 
cerned the seat and Julia; and, alas, 
seated on the bench beside Julia, not Sir 
George Soane, as my lady’s indifferent 
sight, prompted by her wishes, had per- 
suaded her, but Mr. Dunborough ! 

The tutor gasped. ‘‘Oh, dear!’’ he 
said, looking round, as if for a way of 
tetreat. ‘‘ This is—this is most unfor- 
tunate.’’ 

My lady, in her wrath, did not heed 
him. Shaking her fist at her unconscious 
son, ‘‘ You rascal!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You 
paltry, impudent fellow! You would do 
it before my eyes, would you? Oh, I 
would like to have the brooming of you ! 
And that minx! Go down, you,’’ she 
continued, turning fiercely on the trem- 
bling, wretched Thomasson—‘‘ go down 
this instant, sir, and—and interrupt them! 
Don’t stand gaping there, but down to 
them, booby, without the loss of a moment, 
and bring him up before the word is said. 
Bring him up, do you hear ?”’ 

‘Bring him up ?’’ said Mr. Thomasson, 
his breath coming quickly. 

‘‘Yes, you! Who else?”’ 

‘«T_-I—but, my dear lady, he is—he 
can be very violent,’’ the unhappy tutor 
stammered, his teeth chattering, and 
his cheek flabby with fright. ‘I have 
known him—perhaps it would be better, 
considering my sacred office, you see, to— 
to-——”’ 

‘‘To what, 
fumed. 

‘« To leave him a while—I mean to leave 
him and presently " 

Lady Dunborough’s comment was a 


craven?’ her ladyship 


’ swinging blow, which the tutor hardly 











avoided by springing back. Unfortunately 
this placed her ladyship between him and 
the door, and it is not likely that he would 
have escaped her cane, had not his wits, 
and a slice of good fortune, come to his 
assistance. In the midst of his palpitat- 
ing, ‘‘ There, there, my lady, your par- 
don! My dear, good lady!’’ his tune 
changed on a sudden to, ‘‘ See; they are 
parting! They are parting already. 
And—and I think—I really think—in- 
deed, my lady, I am sure that she has 
refused him! She has not accepted him !’’ 

‘‘Refused him!’’ Lady Dunborough 
ejaculated, in scorn. Nevertheless she 
lowered the cane and, raising her glasses, 
addressed herself to the window. ‘‘ Not 
accepted him! Bosh, man !’’ 

‘‘But if Sir George had proposed to her 
before ?’’ the tutor suggested. ‘‘ There— 
oh, he is coming in! He has—he has 
seen us.”’ 

It was true. Mr. Dunborough ap- 
proached the door with a lowering face, 
and looked up as if to see what witnesses 
there were to his discomfiture. His eyes 
met his mother’s. She shook her fist at 
him, ‘‘Ay, he has,’’ she said. ‘‘ And, 
Lord, it must be as you say! Heis ina 
fine temper, if I am any judge.” 

‘“‘I think,’’ said Mr. Thomasson, 
looking round, ‘‘I had better—better 
leave—your ladyship.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said my lady. 

‘‘ But—but Mr. Dunborough,’’ the tutor 
pleaded, ‘‘may like to see you alone. 
Yes, I am sure I had better go.’’ 

‘‘No,” said my lady decisively; and 
she laid her hand on the hapless tutor’s 
arm. 

‘‘But—but if your ladyship is afraid 
of—of. his violence, ’’ Mr. Thomasson stut- 
tered, ‘‘it will be better, surely, for me 
to call some—some of the servants.’’ 

‘‘ Afraid?’’ Lady Dunborough cried, 
supremely contemptuous. ‘‘ Do you think 
I am afraid of my own son? And sucha 
son! A poor puppet,’’ she answered, 
purposely raising her voice as a step was 
heard outside, and Mr. Dunborough ap- 
peared like an angry Jove on the thresh- 
old, ‘‘who is fooled by every ruddled 
woman he meets! Ay, sir, I mean you! 
You! Oh, I am not to be browbeaten, 
Dunborough !’’ she went on; ‘‘ and I will 
trouble you not to kick my furniture, you 
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unmannerly puppy! And out or in’s no 
matter, but shut the door after you.”’ 

Mr. Dunborough was understood to 
curse everybody ; after which he fell into 
the chair that stood next the door, and, 
sticking his hands into his breeches 
pockets, glared at my lady, his face 
flushed and somber. 

‘*Hoity toity! Are these manners ?’’ 
said she. ‘‘Do you see this reverend 
gentleman ?”’ 

‘Ay!’ cried Mr. Dunborough, with a 
very strong expletive; ‘‘but I’ll make 
him smart for it by and by. You have 
ruined me among you.’’ 

‘‘Saved you, you mean,’’ said Lady 
Dunborough, with complacency. ‘‘ If you 
are worth saving—which, mind you, I 
very much doubt, Dunborough.”’ 

‘« Tf I had seen her last night,’’ said he, 
drawing a long breath, ‘‘it would have 
been different. For that I have to thank 
you two. You sent me to lie at Bath and 
thought you had got rid of me. But I 
am back, and I’ll remember it, my lady! 
I’ll remember you, too, you lying sneak !”’ 

‘* You common, low fellow! ’’ said my 
lady. 

‘* Ay, talk away!’’ said he; and then 
no more, but stared at the floor before 
him, his jaw set, and his brow as black 
as a thunder cloud. He was a powerful 
man, and, with that face, a dangerous 
one. Truth to tell, he was honestly in 
love; the love was coarse, brutal, head- 
long—a passion to curse the woman who 
accepted it; but it was not the less love 
for that. On the cortrary, it was such a 
fever as fills the veins with fire and drives 
aman to desperate things, as was proved 
by his next words. 

‘‘You have ruined me among you,”’ he 
said, his tone dull and thick, like that of 
aman indrink. ‘‘IfI had seen her last 
night, there is no knowing but what she 
would have had me. She would have 
jumped at it. Why not? But sheis dif- 
ferent this morning. There is a change 
in her. Gad, my lady,’’ with a bitter 
laugh, ‘‘she is as good a lady as you, 
and better! And I’d have used her gently. 
Now I shall carry her off.’’ 

It is noticeable that he did not adduce 
any reason why the night had changed 
her. Only he got it firmly into his head 
that, but for the delay they had caused, 
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all would have been well. And nothing 
could move him from this. 

‘‘Now I shall run away with her,’’ he 
repeated. 

‘« She won’t go,” my lady cried. 

‘“‘T shan’t ask her,’’ he answered. 
“When there is no choice she will come 
to it. I tell you—I tell you I shall carry 
her off. And if I am taken and hanged 
for it, I’ll be hanged at Papworth—before 
your window.”’ 

‘¢ You poor simpleton!” she said. ‘‘ Go 
home to your father.’’ 

“** All right, my lady,’’ he answered, 
without lifting his eyes from the carpet. 
‘‘Now you know. It will be your doing. 
I shall force her away, and if I am taken 
and hanged I will be hanged at Papworth. 
You took fine pains last night, but I’ll 
take pains today. If I don’t have her I 
shall never have a wife; but I wz// have 
her.’’ 

‘* Fools cry for the moon, ’’ said my lady. 
‘“« Any way, get out of my room. You are 
a fine talker, but I warrant you will take 
care of your neck.’’ 

‘‘T shall carry her off and marry her,’’ 
he repeated, his chin sunk in his breast, 
his hand rattling the money in his pocket. 

‘It is a distance to Gretna,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ You’ll be nearer it outside my 
door, my lad. So be stepping, will you? 
And if you take my advice, you will go to 
my lord.’’ 

‘* All right; you know,’’ he said sul- 
lenly. ‘‘ For that sneak there, if he comes 
in my way, I’ll break every bone in his 
body. Good day, my lady. When I see 
you again I will have miss with me.’’ 

‘‘Like enough; but not madam,’’ she 
retorted. ‘‘ You are not such a fool as 
that comes to.’’ 

That was her parting shot; and for 
all the feeling she had shown, from the 
opening to the close of the interview, she 
might have been his worst enemy. Yet, 
after a fashion, and as a part of herself, 
she did love him, as was proved by her 
first words after the door had closed upon 
him. 

‘‘Lord!’’ she said, ‘‘ I hope he will play 
no Ferrers tricks and disgrace us all. He 
is a black, desperate fellow, is Dunbor- 
ough, when he is roused.’’ 

The crestfallen tutor could not in a mo- 
ment recover himself; but he managed to 


say that he did not think Mr. Dunborough 
suspected Sir George; and that, even if 
he did, the men had fought once, in which 
case there was little risk of a second en- 
counter. 

‘* You don’t know him,’’ said my lady, 
‘‘if you say that. But it is not that I 
mean. He’ll do some wild thing about 
carrying her off. From a boy he would 
have his toy. I’ve whipped him till the 
blood ran, and he’s gone to it.”’ 

‘But without her consent,’’ said Mr. 
Thomasson, ‘‘ it would not be possible.’’ 

‘¢T mistrust him,’’ the viscountess an- 
swered. ‘‘So, do you go and find this 
baggage, and drop a word to her—to go 
in company, you understand. Lord, he 
might marry her that way yet! For, once 
away, she would have to marry him—ay, 
and he marry her to save his neck. And 
fine fools we should look.”’ 

‘‘It's—it’s a most surprising, wonder- 
ful thing she did not take him,’’ said the 
tutor thoughtfully. 

‘«It’s God’s mercy and her madness,”’ 
quoth the viscountess piously. ‘‘ She may 
yet. And I would rather give you a fat 
living to marry her—ay, I would, Thom- 
asson—than be saddled with such a 
besom !”’ 

Mr. Thomasson cast a sickly glance at 
her ladyship. The evening before, when 
danger seemed more imminent, she had 
named two thousands pounds and a 
living. Tonight, the living. And the 
living—had not that been promised all 
along and in any case? Whereas now a 
remote and impossible contingency was 
attached to it. Alas, the tutor saw very 
clearly that my lady’s promises were made 
to be broken ! 

She caught the look, but attributed it 
to anothercause. ‘‘ What, you are afraid, 
man? Sho! He is out of the house by 
this time.’’ 

Mr. Thomasson would not have ven- 
tured far on that assurance, but he had 
himself seen Mr. Dunborough leave the 
house and pass the stables; and anxious 
to escape for a time from his terrible 
patroness, he professed himself ready. 
Knowing where the rooms which the 
girl’s party occupied lay in the west wing, 
he did not call a servant, but went 
through the house to them and knocked 
at the door. : 











He got no answer, so gently opened the 
door and peeped in. He discovered a 
pleasant, airy apartment, looking by two 
windows over a little grass plot that 
flanked the house on that side, and lay 
under shadow of the Druid mound. The 
room showed signs of occupancy—a lady’s 
cloak cast over a chair, a great litter of 
papers onthe table. But for the moment 
it was empty. 

He was drawing back, satisfied with 
his survey, when he caught the sound 
of a heavy tread in the corridor behind 
him. He turned, and to his horror 
discerned Mr. Dunborough striding to- 
wards him, carrying a whip in one hand, 
and in the other a note; probably the 
note was for this very room. At thesame 
moment the pupil caught sight of the 
tutor, and bore down on him. Mr. Thom- 
asson’s hair rose, his knees shook under 
him, he all but sank down. Fortunately 
his better angel came to his assistance. 
His hand was still on the latch of the 
door; to open it, to dart inside, and to 
shoot the bolt were the work of a second. 
Trembling he heard Mr. Dunborough 
come up and slash the door savagely with 
his whip; then, contented with his dem- 
onstrations, pass on, after shouting 
through the panels that he need not flatter 
himself, he would catch him by and by. 

Mr. Thomasson devoutly hoped he 
would not, and, sweating at every pore, 
sat down to recover himself. Though all 
was quiet, he suspected the enemy of 
lying in wait; and rather than run into 
his arms he was prepared to stay where 
he was, at any risk of discovery by the 
occupants. Or, there might be another 
exit. Going to one of the windows, he 
found that there was—an outside stair- 
case of stone afforded egress to the grass 
plot. He might go that way ; but no—at 
the base of the Druid mound he perceived 
a group of townsfolk and rustics staring 
at the flank of the building—staring ap- 
parently at him. At first he recoiled; 
then he remembered that Lord Chatham’s 
rooms lay in that wing, and looked also 
over the gardens. Doubtless the country 
folk were watching in the hope that the 
great man would show himself at a 
window. 

This would have deterred the tutor from 
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a retreat so public; in addition he saw 
something which placed him at his ease. 
Beyond the group of watchers he espied 
three people strolling at their leisure, their 
backs towards him. His sight was better 
than Lady Dunborough’s; he had no diffi- 
culty in making out the three to be Julia, 
her mother, and the attorney. They were 
moving towards the Bath Road. Freed 
from fear of interruption, he heaved a 
sigh of relief, and, choosing the most com- 
fortable chair, sat down on it. 

It chanced to stand by the table, and 
on the table, as has been said, lay a vast 
litter of papers. Mr. Thomasson’s elbow 
rested on one. He went to move it ; in the 
act he read the heading: ‘‘ This is the 
last will and testament of me, Sir George 
Cornelius Soane, baronet, of Easton Hall, 
in the county of Somerset.’’ 

‘Tut tut!’’ said the tutor. ‘‘ That is 
not Soane’s, that is his grandfather’s.’’ 
And between idleness and curiosity, not 
unmingled with surprise, he read the will 
to the end. Beside it lay three or four 
narrow slips; he examined these, and 
found them to be extracts from a register. 
Apparently some one was trying to claim 
under the will; but Mr. Thomasson did 
not follow the steps or analyze the pedi- 
gree—his mind was engrossed by per- 
plexity on another point. How came 
those papers to be in thatroom? ‘‘ They 
must be Soane’s rooms,’’ he muttered at 
last, looking about him; ‘‘and yet— 
that’s a woman’s cloak. And that cow- 
skin bag is not Sir George’s. It is odd. 
Ah! What is this? ’’ 

This was a paper, written and folded 
brief-wise and indorsed: ‘‘ Statement of 
the Plaintiff's case for the worshipful 
consideration of the Right Honorable the 
Earl of Chatham and others the trustees 
of the Easton Hall Estate. Without 
Prejudice. ’’ 

‘‘So!’’ said the tutor. ‘‘ This may 
be intelligible.’’ And having assured 
himself by a furtive glance through 
the window that the owners of the 
room were not returning, he settled 
himself to peruse it. When he again 
looked up, which was at a point about 
one third of the way through the docu- 
ment, his face wore a look of rapt, incred- 
ulous, fatuous astonishment. 


(To be continued.) 
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unfortunate Charles I of England. 





FAMOUS PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
XII—SIR ANTHONY VANDYKE. 


The famous Flemish master of the seventeenth century, who was the favorite 
pupil of Rubens, and who won his greatest renown as the painter of the court of the 











O the English speaking world, the 
name of Vandyke is connected so 
closely with the court of England that 
the great painter’s Flemish parentage, 
and the work he did in his own country, 
are almost forgotten. To us he is as 
much of a personality as Reynolds or 
Gainsborough. We all know the face of 
‘‘Sir Anthony ”’ from the thirteen por- 
traits of himself which he left. He was 
a little below medium height, his con- 
temporaries say, but with a very elegant 
figure and gentle manners. He leaves 
an impression of something Gallic, both 
in appearance and in some of the charac- 
teristics of his work. 

Vandyke had a habit of making the 
hands of his subjects conspicuous, and of 
painting them, not from those of the 
sitter himself, so as to make them charac- 
teristic, after the fashion of the Dutch 
school, but from models whose hands 
were conspicuous for their beauty. It 
was a peculiar, almost a ridiculous trick, 
and a decidedly meretricious one. It 
made little difference when he painted 
women. He always flattered them, in 
any case; but when we see a warrior 
with the hands of a dandy the effect is not 
good. 

Jabac, who was a friend of Vandyke, 
and an art critic of distinction, has left an 
account of the way the Flemish painter 
produced a portrait in his great days. He 
lightly sketched in the face, drew the 
figure and draperies, and then asked that 
the costume might be left with him. 
This done, one of the skilful assistants 
he had about him would practically paint 
the picture. Finally the master himself 
would go over it and give it the touch of 
his own talent which made it a Vandyke 
portrait. It was only by this means that 
he was able to accomplish so much. 

His best work, as well as his most cele- 


brated, was that done for the English 
royal family. He made about thirty six 
portraits of Charles I. Some students of 
human nature have called attention to 
the mournful beauty and dignity of these 
likenesses of the unfortunate king, which 
seen to carry in their eyes the presage of 
coming disaster. They have found in 
this aspect of the man, as Vandyke saw 
and painted him, the chief reason for the 
romantic interest with which his memory 
is held until today. They regard the 
genius of the court painter as responsible, 
in a great measure, for the loyalty which 
still exists in some quarters for the weak 
Stuarts. 

Vandyke was born in Antwerp in 
March, 1599, the son of wealthy parents. 
His mother had twelve children, or she 
might have been an artist herself. As it 
was, she sat at home and made pictures 
in embroidery silks with her needle. 
Anthony, her seventh child, came into 
the world, and lived his early life among 
the brilliant colors and designs in which 
his mother delighted, and his first lessons 
were in drawing. When he was ten he 
was turned over to Van Balen, and at 
fifteen he was taken as a pupil by Rubens, 
who was then the world’s greatest artist. 

A story is told of Vandyke’s student 
days with Rubens. The master was in 
the habit of doing his work in a private 
studio. His pupils, always eager to see 
what he was doing, would bribe his ser- 
vant to give them glimpses of his canvases 
during his absence. One day a boy fell 
against a picture—which has been identi- 
fied as that of St. Sebastian in St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Antwerp—and blotted out 
the arm and chin of the chief figure. Van- 
dyke offered to make good the damage, 
and so excellently was the work done that 
for a time Rubens was deceived into think- 
ing it his own. 
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LORD WHARTON. 


From a photogravure by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Vandyke. 
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ANNA WAKE. 


From the painting by Vandyke. 


In 1620, Rubens was summoned to 
decorate the Luxembourg in Paris with 
those florid pictures of Marie de Medicis 
which are still there, and Vandyke was 
free. The Earl of Arundel invited him 
to England, but he was not particularly 
successful, and he soon returned to the 
Hague, where he was patronized by 
Frederick of Nassau, Prince of Orange. 
He painted portraits of all the royalties 
here, and of many of the notable people. 
His fame was constantly growing, and he 
became known as Rubens’ pupil, who 
would soon equal his master. He received 


much encouragement from Rubens, who 
felt a pride in him that had not a trace’of 
jealousy, and who not only advised the 
young artist that portrait painting was 
his forte, but insisted upon his going to 
Italy and studying as he himself had 
studied. 

Vandyke’s journey to Italy was almost 
broken off by a romance before he left 
Flanders. He fell in love with Anna Van 
Ophem, who was the keeper of the pet 
dogs of the reigning archduchess, and for 
a time he gave up everything to live 
near the summer palace of the princess. 
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THE 


EARL OF 


MULGRAVE. 


From the painting by Vandyke. 


He even stopped painting until his inamo- 
rata persuaded him to paint a picture for 


the village church. He painted a ‘‘ Holy 
Family,’’ in which the Virgin was Anna, 
and which was afterwards cut up by the 
French soldiers to make grain bags. He 
might have died there had not Rubens 
sent a friend to force him to continue his 
journey. 

Vandyke spent five years in Italy, 
painting portraits whenever he stopped 
long enough. In 1629 he made a second 
visit to London. Here, at first, he found 

< 


it difficult to get sitters, even at his 
lowest prices, but this did not last long. 
How high and mighty he became a year 
or two later may be gathered from an anec- 
dote which they tell of his encounter with 
an English bishop. 

He found his sitter, ahuge man, waiting 
for him, but no servant to arrange his 
canvas. ‘‘Hurry!’’ the bishop said. ‘‘ Get 
your tools ready !”’ 

‘‘T supposed, from-the absence of your 
servants, that you wished to reserve that 
honor for yourself,’’ the painter replied. 
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A FLEMISH FAMILY PORTRAIT. 
From a photogravure by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Vandyke. 


After this second visit to London, Van- 
dyke went back to Antwerp, where he 
painted Rubens several times,and Rubens’ 
wife Isabella. It is said that the older 
artist felt his first hardness toward the 
younger after the completion of one of 
these portraits, and that it was caused 
by jealousy, not of his art, but of his 
person. 

He was on the very wave of fame in his 


own country when he went to England to 
obtain his final honors. During his first 
year in London, where the king gave 
him a house on the Thames, to which the 
nobles came in their pleasure barges, he 
fell in love with the famous Lady Venetia, 
the wife of Sir Kenelm Digby. It is 
said that this lady’s husband, who did 
not believe any of the slanders concerning 
her, caused her death by administering 





WILLIAM II OF NASSAU. 


From a photogravure by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Vandyke 
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ISABELLA BRANDT, THE FIRST WIFE OF RUBENS. 
From a photogravure by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting. by Vandyke. 


potions to heighten her charms. She died 
that year, and Vandyke, who had already 
made three portraits of her, painted another 
as she lay dead, a rose beside her. The 
picture is now owned by Lord Spencer. 
'Vandyke seems to have cared little for 


-money, and his prices were remarkably 


low. Hereceived only twenty five pounds 
for some of his most magnificent can- 
vases. The king and queen kept him 


employed in painting portraits, which 
they gave away as presents to their 
guests and courtiers ; but they were poor 
paymasters, and the artist was always in 
debt. This would probably have happened 
in any case, as he kept open house, and 
had many extravagant women friends. 
Among these was Margaret Lemon, whose 
head has often been engraved. Vandyke 
also spent his money upon all sorts of 
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SIR THOMAS CHALONER. 
From a photogravure by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Vandyke. 


impostors—alchemists, astrologers, and 
the like—and as he needed more money 
he raised his prices. Then the king de- 
cided that he should marry, and selected 
a lady of the queen’s household, Lady 
Mary Ruthven, daughter of the Earl of 
Gowrie, as his wife. Though shecame of 
a good family, she had no dower save 
what the king provided. This was in 1640. 


Soon after his marriage he had a serious 


disappointment. Rubens had decorated 
a ceiling at Whitehall, and Vandyke 
wished to complete the room by painting 
the walls in a series of scenes giving the 
history of the Order of the Garter; but 
the king could not afford to pay the 
price. Disappointed and sick, Vandyke 
went back to Antwerp, where he heard 
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HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
From a photograph by the Beriin Photographic Company after the painting by Vandyke. 


that Louis XIII was about to adorn the 
Louvre with frescos similar to those in 
the Luxembourg. He hastened to France, 
hoping to: receive the commission, but 
found that it had been given to the French 
artist, Poussin, who was never able to 
finish it. 

Vandyke went back to England, to find 
it in rebellion. One of his greatest 


friends, the Earl of Strafford, was executed 


two months after his return. It was his 
own death blow. On the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1641, his wife gave birth to his 
only child, a daughter, who was named 
Justiniana, and on the 8th he died. He 
escaped the anguish of the fall of 
Charles and the great changes of the 
Commonwealth. 








When Twilight Comes. 


Chen twilight comes across the snows, 
And dreamily the far heaben glows 
GHith memories of the blushing test 
Apon its star scrolled palimpsest, 
The breath of winter softer gros. 


Across the stark and Withered close 
A phantom tohisper comes and gocs— 
The soul of spring in mournful qguest— 
CAhen twilight comes. 


A dreamy stillness lulls the woes 
That earth in dreary winter knows ; 
As to the lone and weary breast 


The deepening shadows breathe of rest, 
And hush the soul in death’s repose 


TAhen twilight comes. 
Clifford Howard. 
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THE NEW MINISTER TO BRAZIL. 
A peculiar series of circumstances re- 
cently centered public attention upon 
Colonel Charles Page Bryan, of Chicago. 





likely to follow the example; France 
and Britain made it plain that they 
intended to have a finger in any Celestial 
pie that might be set before the hungry 


COLONEL CHARLES PAGE BRYAN, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO BRAZIL. 


From a photograph by Root, Chicago. 


In making up his list of diplomatic 
appointments, the President slated Colo- 
nel Bryan for the mission to China. 
Before the nomination was confirmed, 
there were unexpected and sensational 
developments in eastern Asia. The 
German war lord seized a Chinese port ; 
his imperial brother of Russia seemed 


mouths of the European powers. Untold 
complications were imminent, involving 
world wide issues of peace and war, and 
directly affecting great American com- 
mercial interests. It was urged that 
Minister Denby, who had represented this 
country at Pekin for a dozen years, should 
not be succeeded by any appointee, no 





















matter what his other qualifications might 
be, who had had no diplomatic expe- 
rience—as was the case with Colonel 
Bryan. 

By transferring Mr. Conger from Brazil, 
where he had done useful service, to 
China, and nominating Colonel Bryan to 
the place thus made vacant in South 
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by service upon the staff of three 
Governors of Illinois. 


SURGEON GENERAL WYMAN. 

Last fall, when the menace of yellow 
fever created such serious alarm along the 
Gulf coast, the battle against the dreaded 
invader was directed by Dr. Walter 





DR. WALTER WYMAN, SURGEON GENERAL OF TUE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 
Drawn by E. Pollak from a photograph. 


America, the President solved the diffi- 
culty satisfactorily. The salary of each 
post is the same—twelve thousand dollars 
a year. 

Though Colonel Bryan is still a young 
man, just over forty, and a new figure in 
national politics, he has had a good deal 
of political experience, having served in 
the Legislature of two States—Colorado, 
of which he was formerly a resident, and 
Illinois, where he was born and where he 
now lives. He is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia and the law 
department of Columbia. His military 
title was not won on the field of battle— 
he was a child during the civil war—but 





Wyman, the surgeon general of the Ma- 
rine Hospital service. Dr. Wyman re- 
mained at his post in Washington, but 
the quarantine forces were under his 
orders throughout their campaign. 

Dr. Wyman has had twenty five years’ 
experience of almost all kinds of medical 
and sanitary work since he graduated 
from the St. Louis Medical College in 
1873. His first work was in the St. 
Louis hospitals ; then he entered the Fed- 
eral service, and has since been in charge 
of the quarantine establishments at 
several ports. As chief of the quaran- 
tine service, he personally inspected’ 
every government station from the Dela- 
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DR. JOHN BASCOM, A MASSACHUSETTS PROHIBITIONIST LEADER. 





From a photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


ware to New Orleans. His promotion, 
seven years ago, to be surgeon general, 
was a well deserved one. 

Dr. Wyman’s great aim is to secure 
the establishment of a thorough system 
of national quarantine. He believes that 
the protection of our shores from im- 
ported epidemics is a function, and a very 
important function, of the general gov- 
ernment, and that the recognition of this 
fact, and its enactment into law, are 
among the most pressing matters that 
now demand the attention of Congress. 
His views are set forth convincingly in an 
article printed elsewhere in this magazine. 


A PROHIBITIONIST LEADER. 
In undaunted devotion to principle, Dr. 
John Bascom, the Prohibitionist leader 





of Massachusetts, deserves to be ranked 
with Mr. Wardwell of New York, whose 
portrait was recently given in MUNSEyY’s. 
Dr. Bascom, who was formerly president 
of the Wisconsin State University, sacri- 
ficed that post in preference to abandon- 
ing his work for the Prohibition cause, 
when the trustees objected to his activity 
in political matters. He is now a profes- 
sor at Williams College. Last year he ran 
for Governor of the Bay State on the 
‘‘cold water ’”’ ticket, and received the 
votes of the faithful few who annually 
sacrifice their votes on the altar of prin- 
ciple, and stand up to be counted as the 
foes of the liquor traffic. 

Besides being a Prohibitionist of an 
aggressive type, Dr. Bascom is a strict 
vegetarian, and insists upon the total 
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GEORGE W. BOYD, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, WHO ARRANGES THE 





PRESIDENT’S RAILWAY JOURNEYS. 
From.a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


exclusion of meat from his family dinner 
table. 


A GUIDE OF PRESIDENTS. 

As cats may look at kings, so also may 
mere railroad men gaze at Presidents ; but 
it seldom happens that either cats or rail- 
road men find themselves on intimate 
terms with potentates. 

There is one American railway official 
whose experience has been unique in this 
respect. This is Mr. George W. Boyd, 
who for more than a dozen years has been 
in close touch with our successive chief 
magistrates. He has often been a guest 
at the White House, and has frequently 
served as the custodian, as it were, of the 
head guardian of our national destinies. 
It has fallen to Mr. Boyd to map out 
most of the journeys made by the Presi- 


dents in recent years, including the fa-_ 





mous transcontinental trip made by Gen- 
eral Harrison. It is no part of his regular 
duty—his official post being that of 
assistant general passenger agent of the 
Pennsylvania system—but he has done it 
so often and so well that it has become 
recognized as his specialty. 

Making a schedule for a Presidential tour 
is no light matter. It involves studying 
routes, determining rates of speed which 
are safe over certain roads, deciding where 
stops shall be made and how long they 
shall be, and, through all this, conserv- 
ing the President’s comfort and safety. 
When General Harrison sent for Mr. 
Boyd to plan his trip across the conti- 
nent, the latter returned from Washington 
to Philadelphia on a fast train, plotted 
the whole Western run, telegraphed the 
manager of every railroad over which 
the train would pass for confirmation of the 












schedule, and returned to Washington on 
the following morning with a complete 
itinerary of the trip. Some weeks later, 
when President Harrison entered San 
Francisco, it was at the exact minute of 
the precise hour of the very day specified 
in Mr. Boyd's schedule. 

Mr. Boyd does other things, but they 
are things that other railroad men do. As 
a purveyor to peripatetic Presidents, his 
work is unique. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE WAYS AND 
MEANS, 

Few public men have come to the front 
so rapidly during the last two years as 
Nelson Dingley, of whom we print a 
recent portrait herewith. After Speaker 
Reed, there is no more prominent person- 
ality in the House of Representatives 
than his fellow member from the Pine 
Tree State, and none more influential in 
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NELSON DINGLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 
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From a photograph by the Notman Photographic Company, Boston. 


shaping the legislative policy of his 
party. 

Some men win fame early in life; to 
others, not less worthy, it comes compara- 
tively late. Alexanderof Macedon set forth 
to conquer the world before he was twenty 
one; Farragut was past sixty when he 
assumed his first important command. 
Mr. Dingley is a veteran in public life, 
but he first won a really national reputa- 
tion at sixty five. It is understood that 
he could have been Secretary of the 
Treasury in President McKinley’s cabi- 
net; but he preferred to remain in his 
present post as chairman of the com- 
mittee on ways and means, and leader of 
the majority party on the floor of the 
House. It was his ambition to be instru- 
mental in passing a tariff bill calculated 
to give the government a revenue equal 
to its expenses, and to arrest the treasury’s 
steady march toward bankruptcy. The 












































Dingley Bill was framed and passed, and 
for many months the results of its work- 
ings were so disappointing that all its 
opponents, and many of its supporters, 
set it down as a failure. Lately it has 
brought in a decidedly increased revenue, 
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varied talents. By profession he is a 
doctor, by occupation a law maker, and 
incidentally he ‘‘ writes pieces for the 
paper’’ on public questions or medical 
themes. He is an uncompromising advo- 
cate of the time honored doctrine that 





JACOB H. GALLINGER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


and it may yet verify the promises of its 
promoters. ; 

Many people believe that the McKinley 
tariff bill, in spite of all the opposition 
it aroused, made its author President. 
It is not entirely impossible that history 
may repeat itself in the case of Mr. 
Dingley and his revenue measure. 


A NEW ENGLAND SENATOR. 
Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, whose 
recent controversy with Carl Schurz on 
the question of civil service reform at- 
tracted much attention, is a man of 








‘‘to the victors belong the spoils,’’ and 
he glories in the fact. 

Dr. Gallinger headed the New Hamp- 
shire delegation to the Chicago conven- 
tion of 1888, and made one of the speeches 
seconding the nomination of Benjamin 
Harrison. Directly after the choice of 
Mr. Harrison had been made, Dr. Gallin- 
ger was heard to remark that he 
‘‘wouldn’t go in at the back door of the 
White House in the next administra- 
tion;’’ but it is not recorded that he 
went in at any door of the President’s 
mansion very often. Dr. Gallinger’s 
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MAJOR GENERAL SIR HERBERT HORACE KITCHENER, SIRDAR OF THE EGYPTIAN ARMY. 
From his latest photograph, 
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misunderstanding with the MHarrison 
administration threatens to extend into 
that of President McKinley, for the Gal- 
linger idea of civil service reform differs 
widely from that of our present executive. 

Gallinger can never hope to be Presi- 
dent, for he was born in Canada. He was 
originally a printer. He graduated in 
medicine at Cincinnati, and he is an A.M. 
of Dartmouth. 


THE SIRDAR OF EGYPT. 

A new and interesting chapter is being 
added to the long history of Egypt. For 
more than a year the troops of the Khe- 
dive, side by side with soldiers from 
Queen Victoria’s northern islands, have 
been making their way southward along 
the mighty river on which Cheops’ pyra- 
mid has been looking down for fifty cen- 
turies. Their commander, the British 
officer who is ‘‘ Sirdar ’’ of the Egyptian 
forces, has before him a foe of unknown 
strength, holding a vast, remote, and 
very difficult region. His progress has 
hitherto been an unbroken series of suc- 
cesses, but the further he advances into 
the desert the greater becomes the danger 
of his task. On the other hand, he is at 
the head of quite a powerful army; he 
has abundantly proved his fitness for the 
work; and it can scarcely be doubted 
that he will lead the forces of civilization 
to final and complete triumph over those 
of barbarism. 

Like Wolseley and Roberts, Major Gen- 
eral Sir Horatio Herbert Kitchener is an 
Irishman, having been born in Kerry 
forty seven years ago. He is tall, meas- 
uring full six feet, and dark skinned— 
which latter is but natural after twenty 
years of service in Africa. He is asoldier 
by inheritance, by training, and by in- 
stinct. Finding his commission in the 
Royal Engineers too peaceful, he fought 
as a volunteer in the two great European 
wars of recent times—against the Prus- 
sians with General Chanzy’s Army of the 
Loire, and against the Czar’s soldiers in 
the Balkans, under Baker Pasha. But 
most of his service has been in the east, 
where he first went in charge of a party 
of surveyors in Palestine. Here he began 
to acquire his remarkable knowledge of 
Mahometan languages and tribes, of 
which many stories are told. 
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For example, at one of. his army’s 
camps on the Nile, two Arab date sellers 
were arrested as suspected spies, and con- 
fined in the guard tent. Shortly after- 
wards a third Arab prisoner was hastily 
bundled intothe tent. An animated jab- 
bering ensued between the three, and in 
a few minutes, much to the astonishment 
of the sentry, the latest arrival drew 
aside the doorway and stepped out, re- 
marking : 

‘‘All right, sentry. 
general.’’ 

It was Kitchener. Again only a few 
minutes passed when an orderly hurried 
up, and a spade was handed to each of 
the two Arabs, who were marched outside 
the lines, dug their graves, and were 
shot. They were spies, and Kitchener 
had detected them. 

Once the general’s skill in disguises was 
nearly fatalto himself. He was working 
at a water mill with some natives whose 
conversation he wished to overhear, when 
a Tommy Atkins who detested ‘‘ bloomin’ 
niggers ’’ chanced by, and expressed his 
dislike with a stone which struck Kitch- 
ener on the head. 

An army behind him, a continent be- 
fore him, and the world watching him— 
General Kitchener is one of the men who 
are making the history of our times. 


I’m going to the 


President Faure of France has received 
many decorations during his official 
career, but he probably values none of 
them so highly as the comparatively 
modest insignia of the Legion of Honor, 
which he won many years ago, long be- 
fore he became prominent in politics. It 
was in 1871, when Paris was in the mur- 
derous grip of the Commune, that Félix 
Faure, a young leather merchant of 
Havre, raised a company of volunteers in 
the seaport city and came to assist in 
rescuing the capital from the desperate 
revolutionists who were threatening to 
destroy it. During the three days when 
Paris was in flames he did such good 
service, at the repeated risk of his life, 
that the cross he still wears was his 
reward. 

Some years later, when the Prince of 
Wales’ yacht was at Havre, and one of the 
sailors fell into the water, M. Faure, who 
who is a fine swimmer, rescued the man 
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—an act for which he was publicly 
thanked by the prince. 

* * * * 

Mr. Gladstone, who celebrated his 
eighty eighth anniversary in December, 
now stands very near the head of the 
world’, roll of ‘‘ grand old men.’’ One 
of his very few seniors dropped from the 
list when Neal Dow died last October, in 
his ninety fourth year; and another, 
Mr. Villiers, father of the House of Com- 
mons, who was ninety five, passed away 
in January. Ernest Legouvé, dean of the 
French Academy, is still left, at the time 
of writing this, in his ninety first year. 
In the same year with Gladstone are two 
well known Americans—General Clay, of 
Kentucky, whose pitiable domestic 
troubles have recently been spread before 
the world, and Richard W. Thompson, of 
Indiana, secretary of the navy under 
Hayes. The oldest member of Congress, 
Senator Morrill of Vermont, is a year 
younger, as is Pope Leo XIII. 

Among the youngsters, comparatively 
speaking, who are between eighty and 
eighty four are Bismarck, Verdi, Momm- 
sen, Russell Sage, Justice Field, Sir 
Henry Bessemer, and the King of Den- 
mark, the only octogenarian monarch. 

* * * * 

It seems that in some respects, at least, 
an attaché of the United States Embassy 
is a ‘‘biger man,’’ as the Western post- 
master phrased it, in Queen Victoria’s 
dominions than that royal lady herself. 
It seems that a country policeman re- 
cently charged two young American dip- 
lomats, Spencer Eddy and J. E. White, 
with riding their bicycles on a forbidden 
sidewalk, but upon their plea of the 
privileges of their position, the court dis- 
charged them. A few days before, one of 
the servants at Windsor, summoned for 
leading an unmuzzled dog through the 
streets, sought exemption in vain. 

‘“The bite of the queen’s dog,’’ said 
the local Soion, ‘‘is equally dangerous 
with the bite of another person’s dog. 
The queen must pay a fine of five shil- 
lings; ’’ and her majesty had to pay. 

* * * * 


Miss Margaret Long,-daughter of the 
Secretary of the Navy, is a member of the 
senior class in the medical school of 
She is not 


Johns Hopkins University. 
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studying merely for the pleasure or the 
mental culture to be derived from it, but 
with the intention of making it her life 
work. It is said that as soon as she 
graduates she will begin to practise medi- 
cine in Boston. 

* * * *% 

English names and titles are very puz- 
zling to the editors of continental news- 
papers. Max Pemberton, the author of 
‘‘The Woman of Kronstadt,’’ recently 
returned to London after a southern voy- 
age on a friend’s yacht, the Midnight 
Sun. When he called at Lisbon, an en- 
terprising Portuguese journal announced 
the arrival of ‘‘ Lord Midnight and Son.’’ 

* * * * 

Chauncey M. Depew recently said that 
one of the narrow escapes of his life was 
when he refused, some thirty years ago, 
to advance ten thousand dollars to help 
Alexander Graham Bell and his father in 
law, the late Gardiner Hubbard, to de- 
velop the newly invented ‘‘ talking tele- 
graph.’’ Mr..Depew was then counsel for 
the Harlem railroad, and Mr. Hubbard a 
railway mail inspector. 

‘‘ Had I accepted the proposition, ’’ Mr. 
Depew said, ‘‘I should be worth today 
about thirty million dollars—or my estate 
would ; for with this vast wealth I should 
have had no incentive to healthy work ; 
I should have deteriorated, and should 
probably now be dead and forgotten.’’ 

* * * * 

The ‘‘poor man’s hotel’’ recently 
founded in New York by Mr. D. O. Mills 
seems to be a success. It is a form of 
benevolence which stands strictly on a 
business basis, and is not open to the ob- 
jection that many charities have to face— 
the charge that they pauperize their bene- 
ficiaries. The idea was first tried in 
London, where there are half a dozen in- 
stitutions of the sort, commonly known 
as ‘‘Rowtons.’’ Their originator was 
Lord Rowton, whoas Mr. Montagu Lowry- 
Corry was for many years private secre- 
tary to Lord Beaconsfield ; but they are 
now owned and managed by a corpora- 
tion— Rowton House, Limited— which 
has a capital of a million and a quarter 
of dollars, and is a successful business 
concern. Lord Rosebery recently de- 
scribed it as ‘‘a philanthropy that pays 
five per cent.’’ 




















THE WOMAN OF KRONSTADT.’ 


BY MAX PEMBERTON: 


The success of Mr. Pemberton’s recent books has gained him a place among 
the leading novelists of the present day, and “’The Woman of Kronstadt” will 
confirm his literary repute and his popularity—It is a strong story, realistic and 
novel in its scenes and characters; a story of love, adventure, and intrigue, in 
which woman’s wit and man’s courage ate matched against the mighty military 
power of Russia. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


TEMPTED by the large reward secretly offered by the British government for a complete map 
of the mighty Russian fortress of Kronstadt, Marian Best, a beautiful English girl in straitened 
circumstances, and with a little brother dependent upon her, undertakes the commission. 
Obtaining the position of governess to the two young daughters of the commanding officer of the 
fortress, General Stefanovic, she has many opportunities to secure information. Captain Paul 
Zassulic, a Russian artillery officer, falls in love with her, and while she reciprocates his affec- 
tion, she cannot bring herself to give up her hazardous enterprise, and even makes use of 
Zassulic’s friendship as a means of furthering her purpose. Finally Russian agents in London 
learn that certain plans have been transmitted to the English government, and when the tidings 
reach Kronstadt suspicion is directed toward the English woman. Marian has nearly completed 
her work, needing only the plan of Fort Peter. Watching her opportunity, she enters the general’s 
cabinet, and finding there the necessary document, she is about to copy it when Paul Zassulic 
suddenly enters. The young officer is horrified at his discovery, but when he hears the girl’s 
pitiful story his great love for her overmasters his sense of duty and he resolves not to betray her. 
But she has been watched, and their conversation is overheard. The following morning Marian is 
seized and taken before the general for a hearing. The lines upon Stefanovic’s face harden per- 
ceptibly when she denies all knowledge of why she has been arrested. 





received. Youcame here to us a stranger, 
and we made you as one of our own people. 
We trusted you as we should have trusted 
adaughter. It is possible that you are un- 
aware of the heinous nature of your 
crime, and are willing to atone so far as 
itisin your power. Should that beso, you 
have now the opportunity to tell us how 


VII (Continued). 


“WU 7E will not argue the point, mad- 

emoiselle,’’ Stefanovic said 
quickly, but without displaying any 
anger. ‘‘If I speak to you here in this 
room this morning, it is in the hope 
that you will help us to lighten the pun- 








ishment which your actions have de- 
served. For some months you have 
been sending to the English government 
in London such information concerning 
Kronstadt as our hospitality put you in 
possession of. Within the course of the 
last month you have sold for money a 
plan of Battery 3, and have prepared 
other plans which, but for our prudence 
and foresight, would now have left the 
city. It is not for me to tell you, 
mademoiselle, that these things are an 
outrage upon the hospitality you have 


you came to do this thing, and whose was 
the help and the promise you relied upon. 
The truth alone can help you here, mad- 
emoiselle; I rely upon your good sense 
and yourcleverness to withhold nothing.’’ 

He paused and looked the girl full in 
the face. She had ceased to laugh, for 
his accusation that she had outraged the 
hospitality of those who had befriended 
her was one she could not jest with. 

‘‘T have not wished to be ungrateful, ’’ 
she cried despairingly. ‘‘I have not 
wished to injure or hurt any of those who 
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have been kind to me. I did draw the 
map to send toa friend in London; he 
asked me for it, and I did not think you 
would mind. It was such a little thing, 
and you are so strong. Oh, monsieur, 
you will not judge me for that? You 
will not believe me guilty ti 

‘‘Mademoiselle,’’ interrupted Stefan- 
ovic sternly, ‘‘of your guilt there is no 
doubt. Believe me, it is idle for you to 
seek to mislead us. We do not imagine 
what you havedone. We know.”’ 

‘““ You know, monsieur?”’ 

‘‘We know,’’ repeated Stefanovic. 
‘‘Our chain of evidence is complete. Six 
months ago this friend in London, your 
cousin, mademoiselle, told you that the 
English government was willing to pay 
a heavy price for such facts concerning 
the new forts here as it had been unable 
to discover for itself. He sent you at 
the same time the book which described 
how that other spy, your fellow country- 
man, obtained the secrets of Vladivostok. 
That work was your guide. As the man 
had learned to measure a fort by pacing 
it, so you measured our batteries. You 
sought to make us believe in your igno- 
rance and your childishness that you 
might win our confidence and profit by 
the sale of it. You spied upon us while 
you were receiving our hospitality. You 
feigned friendship for us that we might 
betray our secrets to you. You even 
entered my own cabinet to copy the maps 
which lie there—was that also to amuse 
your friend in London, mademoiselle?”’ 

Marian shivered, She turned toward 
Paul eyes which besought his help ; but 
he stood silent. For a moment she 
sought still to wear the mask of indiffer- 
ence and of ignorance, but the laugh 
froze upon her lips. 





“Tt is not true,’’ she exclaimed 
wildly ; ‘‘ you cannot know that. I did 
not steal the maps in your cabinet. How 


could I have done so? It is a foolish 
tale “3 

‘‘ Mademoiselle, ’’ said Stefanovic, rais- 
ing his hand warningly, ‘‘there is no 
need to add to your guilt by falsehood. I 
am waiting to hear that you are willing 
to tell us the names of your friends both 
in Russia and in England.’’ 

“I will tell nothing,’’ she answered 
doggedly. ‘‘You know nothing. The 
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falsehood is yours, monsieur. You have 
no right to bring me here. I am an Eng- 
lish woman—you dare not harm me. I 
will write to England. You are cowards 
to torture me with these questions. ’’ 

She clasped her hands together and 
stamped her foot angrily, for excitement 
had conquered her and, having robbed 
her of her arts, had left the woman weak 
and resourceless, but with courage un- 
daunted. As for her lover, the accusa- 
tion with which she was charged stunned 
him. They were the very words she 
herself had spoken in the privacy of her 
own room when he had discovered her 
secret fifteen hours ago. There was no 
longer a loophole for him. ‘‘I must tell 
all, for they know all,’’ he argued. And 
yet his pity for herwas an agony. Her 
childishness, her helplessness, the days 
of suffering awaiting her, prompted him 
to dare all, to take her in his arms, and to 
ask that he might suffer with her. When, 
anon, he heard his own name called and 
must come out into the light to answer 
the questions of the general, his tongue, 
his limbs, seemed paralyzed. 

‘‘Captain Zassulic,’’ said Stefanovic, 
‘‘you have heard this woman’s story. 
Have you anything to say to it ?’’ 

Paul squared his shoulders. He dared 
not look at Marian. The figures about 
seemed unreal and shadowy. 

‘*T have heard the story, my general,’’ 
he stammered. 

‘Ts it true or false, captain? ”’ 

‘‘It is false, my general.” 

‘* You are sure of that? 
give us your reasons.”’ 

Paul leaned against the table and put 
his hand to his throat, as though to com- 
pel himself to speak. 

‘‘Last night you sent me to your room, 
general, to leave there the despatches 
from the prince. It was at eight o’clock 
—after you had dined—at eight o’clock, 
my general et 

He wiped his brow with his hand, and 
looked about the room in a dazed way. 
For a moment his eyes rested upon the 
face of the girl. She was regarding him 
as she would have regarded one risen 
from the dead to accuse her. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Stefanovic, 
waiting for you, captain.’’ 
Paul squared his shoulders again. 


Then, please 





‘‘we are 


He 

















began to remember that the words which 
now condemned the woman might save 
her in the end. 

‘‘When I entered the corridor,’’ he 
said, speaking quickly, ‘‘there was a 
light in the room, general, and the Eng- 
lish woman was there. She was copying 
one of the maps which she had taken 
from the shelf.’’ 

‘‘To amuse her brother in London,”’ 
grunted Bonzo, who stood, hitherto mo- 
tionless and voiceless, at the right hand 
of his master. 

But Marian did not hear him. She 
had fallen in a swoon, and, senseless still, 
they carried her back to her cell. 

‘‘Pshaw! ’’ said old Bonzo, folding up 
his papers quickly. ‘‘We waste time, 
my general. If I were in your shoes I 
should flog the truth out of her. She is 
not alone, be sure. There are others a 

‘‘It shall be your work to learn their 
names, colonel,’’ said Stefanovic, rising 
from the table. ‘‘Stand at nothing which 
your duty dictates. And to you, captain, 
I would say that the emperor is happy in 
such servants. Let the woman be watched 
night and day. I count upon you, my 
friends, in this hour of danger. Our honor 
is at stake, and we shall know how to 
guard it.”’ 

He saluted and returned to his launch; 
but old Bonzo lingered a moment to 
whisper a word in Paul’s ear. 

‘‘There were two prisoners this morn- 
ing, my son,’’ he said, with a kindly pat 
of his great hand; ‘‘two prisoners—but 
one is acquitted.’’ 

‘“‘You mean, my colonel——”’ 

‘‘That the woman was watched last 
night, and that the words you have just 
spoken saved your life.’’ 

He lurched from the room to join his 
chief, but Paul remained long standing 
by the table where the damning words 
were spoken. 

‘‘ She will never believe,’’ he thought. 
‘*T have lost her love—God help me! ”’ 





VIII. 


THE iron hand of winter relaxed its 
grip upon Kronstadt when the first bitter 
winds of March had exhausted them- 
Selves. Gentle breezes followed upon the 
devastating gales, and trees blossomed 
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generously as the snow sank through the 
face of the land, and the grass lifted its 
head again. No longer was the sea im- 
prisoned, nor the ships that had wintered 
in the merchant’s harbor. Marian, awake 
through long nights in her cell at 
Fort Alexander, could hear the waves 
gamboling in their new found freedom, 
or surging heavily against the granite 
walls with which the vast fort opposed 
them. There were even days when a 
kindly ray of sunlight came down through 
the barred windows and shone upon the 
icon set up in the corner of the dungeon. 
Marian welcomed these days, though her 
welcome was not without a certain pathos. 
She remembered that it was spring in 
Devonshire, and that the child was alone. 
An intense longing for the freedom of the 
lanes and the perfume of the flowers pos- 
It was not that the intended 
discomforts of the cell galled her, for she 
was schooled now to privation and suffer- 
ing; she had made up her mind to pay 
the penalty which was the guerdon of her 
rashness. But the thought that she was 
never to hear little Dick’s voice again, 
that he was dependent now upon charity 
for the very food he ate, drove her almost 
to madness. She had been twenty days 
now in prison. She asked herself how it 
would be when twenty days had become 
twenty years. 

Few visited her cell in those first days 
of silence. They had sent a woman from 
the governor’s house to wait upon her, 
and she had seen the sergeant once or 
twice, though he had never spoken to her. 
But old Bonzo came nearly every day and 
always brought the same promise. 

‘Tell us the truth, mademoiselle,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘and it will be well with 
you. There is a room in Fort Katherine 
where you can see the sun and watch the 
ships upon the sea. You shall go there 
when you are sensible. But first we must 
know the names of those who helped 
your friends in Kronstadt, your friends 
in London. You cannot save them by 
silence, for we shall catch them sooner or 
later. We shall know how to reward you 
when you help us in the quest.’”’ 

‘‘T have no friends, ” she would answer. 
‘‘T have told you the truth. I was poor 
and they tempted me; I can tell you 
nothing more.”’ 
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Bonzo would lose temper at this and 
threaten her, but her courage remained 
unbroken. 

‘« You shall have the whip, and we shall 
see what you can tell us then,’’ he would 
cry. ‘‘Do you think to defy us, mad- 
emoiselle? Sapristz, I could crush you 
with my fingers !’’ 

‘‘They are large enough, monsieur,’’ 
she said simply. 

Bonzo would leave the cell and slam the 
door after such a scene. He had hesitated 
to carry out any of the threats he uttered 
so glibly, for he did not forget that 
Marian Best was an English woman and 
that the day might come when her story 
would be made public ; but he left nothing 
undone which could appeal to the natural 
weakness of the woman. There was a 
morning when she was carried up to see a 
man flogged in the courtyard of the fort. 
The lash, falling brutally upon the bare 
flesh, seemed to cut her own shoulders; 
and the screams and groans of the 
wretched victim were so many appeals 
for her merciful intercession. She swooned 
when she saw the blood flow, but her an- 
swer to Bonzo was unchanged. 

‘““You are cowards here,’’ she said, 
‘‘and you are not clever in your cowardice. 
You do not know the truth when you 
hear it. Oh, you do not frighten me 
at all! I laugh when you look like 
that—if you could only see yourself, you 
would laugh, too.’’ 

True, she bore herself bravely, but 
when the iron door groaned upon its 
hinges and she was left alone, and no 
sound but the surging of the sea against 
the bastions was borne in to her from 
without, she would sink down upon the 
bed, and tears and wretchedness would 
conquer her. She had no longer a friend 
in all the world, she thought. For a 
while her love for Paul struggled bravely 
against the damning testimony he had 
given in the council room, for she was 
clever enough to think that possibly 
some deep and hidden meaning was be- 
hind his words; but when the days passed 
and he did not come, when no message, 
no word from him, reached her, the well 
of her love began to be dried up, and she 
accounted him her friend no more. She 
was, in spirit and in thought, a broken 
hearted woman. 
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The morning of the twentieth day 
dawned generously, for there was a little 
gift of sunshine in her room, and the 
gaunt stone walls were touched with its 
warming glow. Marian awoke at day- 
break, and, being permitted to walk for 
an hour upon the ramparts—a concession 
made to her but thrice in the three weeks of 
her imprisonment—she beheld the town 
again and wondered that the sun of spring 
could so transform it. Even the grimy 
shapes of the barracks were softened by 
the splendor of the morning light. She 
could distinguish the gilded domes and 
minarets of the churches, the cramped 
yet picturesque houses huddled about the 
merchants’ harbor, the masts of ships in 
the docks, the stately hulls of ironclads 
and cruisers; could hear the blasts of 
bugles, the shrill piping of whistles, the 
clank of the great hammers at the arsenal. 
But the sunshine touched every out- 
standing object with its transforming 
trays. The muzzles of the great guns, 
peeping from the tremendous mole of the 
island, were capped with gold ; there were 
flashes of fire upon all the bright places 
of the ships ; the sea sparkled and foamed 
and rolled merrily over the silver shallows 
ofsand. She could perceive the In- 
grian coast, and the woods creeping down 
to the water’s edge; it was for her an 
emblem of the life she had lost. The 
very beauty of the morning awoke in her 
that intense longing for liberty which is 
the swift punishment of the prisoner. 
Everywhere the new day spoke of life 
and work and the gladness of being; but 
for her it had no message. 

The short hour passed all too swiftly. 
She returned to her cell at seven o’clock, 
and to the meager repast prepared for 
her. She asked herself, while she drank 
the welcome tea and ate the coarse bread, 
if Bonzo would come again that morning 
to threaten or cajole her as he had threat- 
ened and cajoled so often. An uncon- 
querable spirit of mischief prompted her 
to tell him some fool’s tale with which he 
might occupy himself for a season. When 
some one knocked at her door presently, 
she made sure that this was her oppor- 
tunity, and began to rack her brains for a 
plausible story. But the door was opened, 
and the man who entered was not 
Bonzo. 
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‘*Paul!’’ she cried, and then stood 
silent and wondering. 

Her lover, for a truth, stood before her. 
She saw that he was dressed in the full 
uniform of a captain of artillery—the 
green tunic with the scarlet epaulets and 
the scarlet and black facings, the pipe 
clayed belt, the high black boots, the fur 
cap with the golden eagle for its crest. 
But his face wore deep lines which had 
not been there at carnival, and the hand 
which rested upon the scabbard was thin 
and white. Nor could he, upon the in- 
stant, find his tongue. He stood rocking 
upon his heels, as his habit was, while he 
sought vainly for some word which might 
give his tongue release. 

Marian had risen from her seat as he 
entered, and when her first cry of wonder 
had escaped her she was quick to take 
pity on him. Instinctively she had 
hidden the plate of coarse bread behind 
her cup that he might not see the quality 
of her food ; instinctively, too, she touched 
her wind blown curls with her fingers and 
looked down at the shabby dress she 
wore. 

“It is you, then!” she said, with a 
poor attempt at gaiety. ‘‘I might have 
known that no one else in Russia would 
knock at my door.”’ 

Paul did not answer. He was staring 
at the wretched furniture of the cell, and 
shivered as though the cold of the granite 
walls had struck his own heart. 

‘‘My God!” he cried. ‘‘Is this your 
new home, Marian ?’’ 

She expected that he would excuse 
himself, would tell her why he had borne 
witness against her in the council room; 
but his pity was an enemy to her resolu- 
tion that she would show him nothing of 
that which she had suffered. 

‘‘Yes,” she said, standing defiantly 
with her back to the wall, ‘‘I am always 
at home here—to my friends; you need 
not ask meif I have a day. I shall be 
glad—no, do not touch me. I am quite 
strong, Paul.’’ 

How it was she knew not, but when 
next she opened her eyes the man’s arms 
were about her, and she was held close in 
his strong embrace. The tears still 


glistened in her eyes, but they were tears 
of gladness. 
‘‘ Beloved,’’ he said, 


“do not wound 
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me ; I suffer, too—oh, God knows! Every 
hour has been an hour of pain since they 
took youaway. ‘There has been no sun- 
shine for me, no day, no night. My life 
has stood still—I have lived in the dark- 
ness ; my eyes have seen no image but 
the image of herI love. Marian, you will 
not turn from me now? ”’ 

He held her closer, for the passionate 
words to be whispered into her ear. Nor 
did she restrain him; the long hours of 
loneliness were remembered too well that 
this new love should not win her grati- 
tude. 

“You told them,’’ she sobbed. ‘It 
was your word ; they knew nothing until 


you spoke. If I suffer it is your hand 
that has brought me here. How shall I 
believe e 





But her reproach was choked suddenly 
upon her lips. The arms which held her 
trembled as with cold; she looked into 
the face of the man, and the pain written 
upon it turned her anger to pity. 

‘“No, no, Paul, do not listen to me!’’ 
she cried, in turn clinging tohim. ‘It 
is not true. Oh, I believe—I am not 
changed; I am only weak and ill and 
lonely. Tell me you are my friend, tell 
me you will help me!’’ 

His answer was to kiss her again and 
again on the forehead and the lips. 

‘‘Tam your friend always, little Marian. 
Would to God I could promise as you 
wish! How shall I help you here—in 
this place? It cannot be; you have made 
them your enemies, and they do not 
know how to forgive. I am the servant, 
and it is my duty to obey.”’ 

She looked up at him, smiling through 
her tears. 

‘‘And you have obeyed—oh, I under- 
stand! ’’ she said quickly. ‘‘ When you 
spoke against me, I knew that you must 
speak. Paul, I do not love you less be- 
cause of that; how could I? ”’ 

She kissed him prettily, but a flush of 
shame colored his face, for he remembered 
how much fear for himself had prompted 
his confession in the council room. It 
was upon his tongue to make a full con- 
fession to her, for his simple honesty re- 
belled at her generous confidence; but 
she began to speak of other things, chiefly 
of the terrible twenty days which had 
passed. 
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‘You did not come,’’ she said, ‘‘and I 
counted the hours. Then I said you 
would never come—or that you were ill. 
Paul, you have been ill; your eyes tell 
me that.” 

She held his face between her hands, 
that the sunlight might fall on it; but 
he shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

‘“‘It was nothing,’’? he answered— 
‘nothing at all. The work has been 
heavy, and I am tired—I do not sleep. 
It will be better when the summer 
comes. ’’ 

He did not tell her that, for ten days 
after they had arrested her, he had been 
at the point of death, and was newly 
risen from a bed of sickness to visit the 
fort. Nevertheless, a woman’s instinct 
guided her unerringly, and drew her the 
closer to him in the bonds of sympathy. 

‘Oh, my love, my love, if I had fore- 
seen all—if I had but told you of my 
folly and my trouble! And now it is too 
late—and you suffer when you should 
forget! Oh, I beg of you, forget, Paul— 
forget that I ever came to Kronstadt ; for- 
get that you were my friend.’’ 

Paul laughed bruskly. 

‘¢ Shall I forget that I live, or that the 
sun shines? ’’ he asked. ‘‘ Shall I forget 
that your freedom is to be won, that we 
are both upon the threshold of our lives ? 
No; for atruth, such things are not to 
be forgotten. Let us ask ourselves, 
rather, how the folly is to be undone, 
how our enemies are to be made our 
friends? It is because I believe in the 
possibility of these things that I am here 
this morning. If I can help you, it will 
be by telling them the truth—as you 
have told it to me? ” 

There was a question in his words, the 
unspoken thought that she had hidden 
something, even from him. 

‘‘Paul,’’ she said earnestly, ‘‘ you 
know that I have told you all, as I have 
told it to them. I have no friends in 
Kronstadt, I have no friends in London. 
What I did was for the sake of the child 
—you see how it has helped him, when 
they will not even let me write to him 
now.”’ 

“They will not let you write—you 
have asked them, then ?”’ 

“‘T have asked them on my knees. 
You do not know what humiliations they 
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have put upon me here—I hope that you 
will never know.”’ 

Paul laughed again. She looked up at 
him with startled eyes, but he held both 
her wrists and pushed her from him, that 
he might watch her while he spoke. 

‘* You think that little Dick has had no 
message ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘How could he?’’ she exclaimed, 
though a suggestion of the truth began to 
dawn upon her. 

‘‘You think that he will write to you 
no more? ’’ continued Paul, with a child’s 
pleasure in his words. 

A smile lighted her face. 

‘*Tell me! ’’ she cried. 
ture me.’’ 

Laughing still, he released her hands 
and took a letter case from his pocket. 
His thin fingers trembled while he 
fumbled with the many scraps the case 
contained, but at last he found a paper 
scrawled over with a child’s writing. 

‘«There,’’? he said, laying the scrawl 
upon the table, ‘‘that is how little Dick 
forgets to write.’’ 

He turned away and walked to the door 
of the cell, a subtle delicacy forbidding 
him to watch the tears upon the blotted 
paper, or to listen to the half spoken 
words of love and gratitude. Almost his 
first thought on the morrow of the dread- 
ful day when he had seen the soldiers at 
the governor’s house was one for the 
child for whom this sacrifice was made; 
and now he reaped his reward, 

‘‘Dick shall write every week,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and I shall be your mouthpiece. 
Do not be afraid for him; I have planned 
it all, and he shall learn to call me 
brother. Are you not glad, little girl?’’ 

‘‘T love you,’’ she said simply. ‘‘I 
am lonely no more, for your love shall be 
with me always.’’ 

The footsteps of a sentry in the court 
without forced them apart, and Paul 
began to remember again the purpose 
with which he had been sent to Fort 
Alexander. 

‘‘T am come here to question you,’’ he 
said ;‘*we must not forget that. They 


‘Do not tor- 


think that you have friends; but I shall 
tell them all, and then we shall see. 
They shall not keep you in this place. I 
will not rest until you are at Fort 
Katherine. 


I will see the general at 
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once; he shall know how it is, and he 
will not refuse me. Oh, you are to be 
lonely no more, Marian ; that day is past. 
We will begin the summer together, and 
it shall be our summer always. The sun 
will shine upon us, and we will forget the 
shadows.”’ 

‘‘You make me forget them already, 
Paul,’’ she answered. ‘‘It is summer for 
me now. I am happy even here when I 
know that tomorrow will bring you to me 


again.” 
‘‘Tomorrow and all the tomorrows,’’ 
he said cheerily. ‘‘I will find a way, be 


sure. There is no door which my love 
for you shall not open, no night so dark 
that I shall not see the brightness of your 
eyes, no day so silent that I shall not 
hear your voice. God guard you, little 
girl, and give you back to me! ”’ 

He stooped once more to kiss her, and 
went from the room quickly, that he 
might say nothing which would awake 
her from this new dream of content. 
There had been a ray of sunlight in the 
cell, but when he was out upon the sea 
again it seemed to him that the sun shone 
no more and that darkness lay upon the 
land. 

‘‘God help me! how could I tell her the 
truth ?’’ he thought. ‘‘ They will send 
her to the capital, and I shall see her no 
more, ’’ 


IX. 


THE launch crossed the narrow channel 
between Fort Alexander and the main- 
land swiftly. Paul did not linger in the 
town, but, full of his promise to Marian, 
he went s®raight to the governor’s house 
to seek the general. He found Stefanovic 
in his private cabinet, and was welcomed 
with a questioning movement of the eye- 
brow which meant, ‘‘ Well, why are you 
here ?”’ 

‘‘T come to tell you that I have been to 
the fort, my general, and have seen the 
prisoner.’’ 

Stefanovic put down his pen and turned 
in his chair. Though it had been a month 
of swift anxieties, the master of Kron- 
stadt showed no trace of them either by 
carelessness of dress or weariness of face. 
He was as well groomed and dainty in 
his personal decoration as when last he 


had racked his brains for compliments 
with which to win the favor of his gov- 
erness. 

‘* You have been to the fort ?’’ he said, 
fixing his glass that he might study 
Paul’s face. ‘‘By whose order was 
that ?’’ 

‘« By the colonel’s order, my general.’’ 

Stefanovic nodded his head. 

‘‘He sent you there to question the 
woman ?’’ 

‘He thought that she would tell me 
things which she would not tell to others, ’’ 
exclaimed Paul, speakingly eagerly. ‘‘I 
have been—that is—I called myself her 
friend.’’ 

A smile crept over Stefanovic’s face. 
He nodded his head again, as though he 
understood perfectly. 

‘‘ You called yourself her friend,’’ he 
repeated, as though weighing the words ; 
‘‘but that is a réle you play no longer, 
captain.’’ 

‘‘T am the friend of none who is the 
enemy of my country,’’ said Paul stolidly. 
“It is because I do not believe that 
Mlle. Best is our enemy that I come 
here now.”’ 

‘‘But the documents, the plan which 
she sent to London!” exclaimed Stefan- 
ovic testily. 

‘‘She did not understand, she did not 
know what she was doing, general. She 
made the map because her relations in 
London offered her money for it. She did 
not think it was a crime. I have ques- 
tioned her, and I know that she has told 
you all. There is nothing to find out 
now. The.man to be punished is he who 
asked a woman to do such work. If he 
were in Russia % 

Stefanovic laughed a little hardly. The 
instinctive gesture which had carried the 
young soldier’s hand to the hilt of his 
sword was not lost upon his chief. 

‘‘ But he is not in Russia, and he will 
be too wise to come here. When you 
want to cut his throat you must go to 
London, and be hanged in a black cap 
afterwards. That is how they reward one 
who defends his honor—and they call ws 
barbarians! But I am waiting to hear 
more of your visit to Alexander. The 
woman has spoken to you? She has 
made a confession—possibly ?’’ 

‘‘She has told nothing but that which 
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she told to you in the council room, 


general. A child could see that she spoke 
the truth. I would stake my life upon 
es 


Stefanovic regarded him with some 
amusement. He knew perfectly well 
whence came this earnestness. Nikolai 
Stefanovic loved all women, as a prin- 
ciple; but he could not understand the 
worship of the unit. Marian had amused 
him when she was at his house. Another 
governess would take her place in a day 
or two, and she would amuse him, too. 
But that he should disturb himself at the 
change was a possibility to be laughed at. 

‘“You value your life at a low price 
when you stake it on a woman’s word,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘Upon the word of some, my general, 
but not on the word of Mile. Best. Heis 
a foolish man who cannot tell when a 
woman is lying to him. This one has 
never lied; the truth is written in her 
eyes.”’ 

‘* And you have been reading it there 
—ho, ho! I must send this book to the 
censor; he will tell me if it is good for 
my officers to read a work like that.”’ 

He leered pleasantly, delighting in the 
embarrassment of the younger man. 
There was no purpose either in his ques- 
tions or in his assumption of curiosity. 
Those at Kronstadt knew now the whole 
of Marian Best’s story. Their perplexity 
was the difficulty of keeping that knowl- 
edge from Petersburg, and thus saving 
themselves from the charge of negligence 
which might be brought against them. 
This perplexity was helped by the pres- 
ence of the prisoner at Fort Alexander. 
They hesitated to send her to the capital. 
They feared that her story would be made 
public by some prying Englishman, and 
that unpleasant revelations would follow. 
And this thought was in Stefanovic’s 
mind when he asked : 

‘‘ Have you told Bonzo that which you 
are telling me?”’ 

‘“‘T have told him nothing, my gen- 
eral.”’ 

‘‘ And why not ?”’ 

‘‘Beeause I wished first to speak to 
you. I wished you to know that the pris- 


oner is ill; they have put her in the 
south cell, and they give her black bread 
to eat. 


God knows, I did not like to see 
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She hid the 
bread behind her plate, general—she did 
not complain, but I could see many 


that when I spoke to her. 


things. They are starving her, and she 
will not live long. Oh, she is so little 
and helpless! She has not meant to harm 
us. I said that I would speak to you, for 
you could know nothing of what has been 
done. I said that you would hear me, 
and remember that she is an English 
woman, and have her taken to Fort 
Katherine. The colonel would not under- 
stand; I could not speak to him; but 
with you it is different. You will listen 
to me; you will not forget that she has 
been the friend of your children. Kron- 
stadt will gain nothing by this woman’s 
death. She would suffer eternal shame if 
her story were known in England. And 
it will be known, I am sure of that. The 
English spies are everywhere. Some one 
will tell them that we have a prisoner at 
Alexander, and that she is dying. They 
will say that it is your act—you, who are 
the father of the city and have won the 
love of your children. My general, you 
will send her to Fort Katherine? You 
will not refuse me this ?’’ 

His earnestness surprised even Stefan- 
ovic, who had always regarded him with 
an affection which lost nothing from the 
indispensable formality of their rank and 
duty. In all the years he had known 
him the general had never seen Paul so 
moved or so eloquent of purpose. For 
his own part, he disliked eloquence and 
all that disturbed the easy ripple of his 
lifé; but his affection for the younger 
man came to his aid now, and there was 
added to the force of it that warning word 
which Bonzo had forgotten®to speak. 
Stefanovic said to himself that Paul was 
right. They were dealing with an Eng- 
lish woman ; and the political friends of 
an English woman could be troublesome. 

‘‘Come,’’ he said, ‘‘ you speak like the 
woman’s brother—or lover—my friend 
Paul.”’ 

Paul’s face flushed. 

‘‘T ask nothing for myself, general,” 
he said; ‘‘ that day is gone. But I speak 
as any honest man would speak when he 
sees a woman suffer.’’ 

‘‘ And you think that this woman will 
cease to suffer when she is at Fort Kath- 
erine?’’ 
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‘‘She will not cease to suffer, but she 
will live no longer in darkness ; she will 
noteat black bread. She will see the 
ships, she will hear men’s voices. Will 
Kronstadt be hurt because of these things, 
general? Oh, you know that she will 
not !’’ 

Stefanovic’s glass dropped from his 
eye. Fora moment his quick brain ran 
over the gamut of the possibilities. 

‘‘TIt would be but for a few days at the 
most,’’ he said, while Paul began to 
tremble with the excitement’ of success. 
‘‘ They will hear of her sooner or later at 
Petersburg ; it may even be that the police 
will wish to talk to her, and then our 
duty will be done. After that, my son— 
the deluge! ”’ 

He took a pen in his hand and wrote an 
order quickly. Paul watched him as a 
hungry man may watch one who sets food 
upon his table. 

‘‘ Take that to Sergius,’’ said Stefan- 
ovic, when the order was written. ‘‘ Your 
English friend will be in Fort Katherine 
at sunset.” 


X. 


PAuL left the governor’s house with a 
light step. The sun shone for him again, 
the surge of the sea was sweet music for 
his ears, the green heights of the distant 
shores were a joy to his eyes. ‘‘ To- 
night,’’ he said to himself—‘“‘ tonight she 
will leave Alexander, tonight she will eat 
white bread and see the sky again.’’ But 
more often the thought was: ‘‘ Tonight 
she will be near me, she will think of me, 
she will know that I have spoken to the 
general.’’ 

He walked swiftly, holding, the paper 
in the hollow of his hand, as he would 
have held a jewel. It was his purpose to 
seek out old Sergtus and make sure that 
the hardly gained order was enacted 
without delay. This purpose carried 
him through the heart of the town toward 
the arsenal. He had a cheery word and 
a nod for such of his friends as he 
passed ; but he would stand to speak to 
none, and when he met Bonzo face to 


face in the great square he begrudged 
the minutes of delay. 

“* Sacré bleu ! you walk like the devil! ’’ 
said Bonzo, taking from his mouth a 
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cigar as long as a pistol. ‘‘Are you 
going back to Alexander, my son? ”’ 

Paul laughed and displayed the paper 
triumphantly. 

‘‘There is no more Alexander,” he 
said with fervor; ‘‘she is to be at Fort 
Katherine tonight. I have the general’s 
order. He remembers that she is an 
English woman, and he is wise.”’ 

Bonzo opened his cunning eyes. 

‘‘Qh,’’ he said, ‘‘it is that, then! I 
thought there was something. So Niko- 
lai is touched? Ho, ho! she has been on 
her knees to him—now he will go on his 
knees to her! Quelle farce!”’ 

Paul wondered if this man had ever 
known a moment’s love or sympathy for 
a fellow creature, but he was careful to 
conceal his thoughts and to overlook the 
jest. 

‘‘The general is afraid of the English 
tongues,’’ he said simply. ‘I think that 
he is right to be afraid. She is no crimi- 
nal, my colonel, and we are not a savage 
people. She will be just as safe at Fort 
Katherine, and we shall not suffer because 
she eats white bread.’’ 

Bonzo laughed. 

‘* You should all wear petticoats! ’’ he 
exclaimed boorishly ; ‘‘ you should go to 
a nunnery and mope and mew together! 
How shall such fellows be soldiers? 
Sacré nom !’” 

He turned on his heel, for he remem- 
bered@ that he was speaking of his chief, 
but as he resumed his walk he cried with 
a careful assumption of indifference : 

‘‘Mind you don’t run away with her 
yourself, Captain Paul—she is not in 
Fort Katherine yet.’’ 

Paul was about to resent with heat the 
suggestion that he could be guilty of 
this dishonor; but Bonzo had already 
turned the corner of the square, and the 
younger man stood still to repeat the 
words of temptation again and again— 

‘‘ She is not in Fort Katherine yet.’’ 

Paul laughed and walked on. Ata 
distance of ten paces he stopped again 
and began to read the paper he had treas- 
ured so earnestly. 


The English woman to be removed at sunset 
and to be delivered into the custody of Roth- 
mister Siebenski at Fort Katherine. 

STEFANOVIC. 


At Kronstadt, March 19, 1895. 
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Paul read the paper three times, and 
turned it over and over as though seeking 
for some name which should be written 
upon it. 

‘* Sapristi /’’ he said tohimself. ‘‘He 
has forgotten to write the name of Sergius 
upon it. He who delivers this paper 
may carry the English woman from Fort 
Alexander. The captain will be in the 
café or at the barracks at sunset, and the 
sergeant would not question my author- 
ity, since I come straight from the great 
house, and here is the general’s order. 
Holy God, what an idea! ”’ 

He continued his walk, but at a more 
rapid pace. The suggestion which Bonzo 
had thrown out jestingly began to 
haunt him. He heard a voice whisper- 
ing, ‘‘It is possible. She would suffer 
no more; she would lie in your arms. 
It would be your business to see that she 
did not betray Kronstadt—she would be 
your wife, the friend of Russia.”’ 

He laughed aloud, as men will at the 
first swift advance of some triumphant 
temptation which they have the will but 
not the strength to resist. His hurried 
walk carried him from the square to the 
café where he had drunk with Bonzo on 
that night of Marian’s arrest. He 
entered and called for a glass of absinthe. 
Destiny, now busy with him, contrived 
that he should take a seat where he could 
look over the harbor and spy out his own 
little launch lying out a biscuitetoss 
from the quay. She had been a present 
to him from his kinsman, Prince Tolma. 
They said that there was no faster yacht 
in all the Baltic ; men pointed to her as 
the work of the great Yarrow, and wa- 
gered that she would outsteam the fleetest 
cruiser then lying in the roads. Paul 
spent most of his money upon this little 
ship. He loved to sail in her to the islands 
ofthe Finnish shore, and there to camp for 
days at the zenith of the summer. He 
had a better knowledge of the gulf than 
many a master mariner. His servant 
Reuben, the young Englishman sent out 
by the Yarrow people to tend the launch, 
was devoted to him heart and soul. 
‘*He would be the very man for this,’’ 
Paul said to himself; ‘‘ he would remem- 
ber that she is an English woman.’’ 
And so he drank off his absinthe and 
went out into the sunshine again. 
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Kronstadt had begun to sweat with her 
day’s work then. ‘The great hammers 
clanged unceasingly in the arsenal; the 
bellow of steam whistles echoed across 
the water; the cries of seamen, their 
oaths, their songs, filled the nearer har- 
bor. Squadrons passed, heated from 
long drill; the courtyards of the barracks 
were full of troops hungering for dinner ; 
launches steamed swiftly between the 
outlying forts and the mainland. Paul 
remembered that this tumult of the active 
life was very dear to him. He loved 
Kronstadt as a child loves its home. He 
looked across the sea to the granite walls 
and to the guns shining like silver in the 
blaze of sunlight, and he asked himself 
how it would be if he were cut off from 
this iron home forever, branded as a 
traitor, spoken of with curses, the mock 
of those who had honored him. 

‘‘Bah!’’ he said. ‘That day will 
never come. I shall deliver the paper to 
Sergius, and he will take a file of men 
and conduct the prisoner to Fort Kather- 
ine. I must do my duty. I am a ser- 
vant of the Czar—I will forget that she 
has loved me.’’ 

But as he walked the voice of the 
tempter spake again : 

‘‘Reuben is down there upon the quay. 
He would have steam up in your yacht 
by sunset. You could find a few drunken 
artillerymen to act as your file; it would 
be a long time before they would discover 
your flight. She would be a wife to you 
—the woman you love.’’ 

He cursed the tempter; but called to 
his man Reuben—and was answered. 


XI. 


In her cell Marian could hear the bells 
of the ships striking the hours, and she 
would count them and ‘wait to see if the 
harbor clock answered to their signal. 
There was little else to do through the 
long days of darkness, save it were to 
listen to the cries of the seamen as they 
warped their ships to the buoys or ex- 
changed a word with one of the sentries 
at the fort. Until this time her jailers 
permitted her no other occupations. 
That she might become acquainted with 
the whole meaning of imprisonment ina 
fortress, they designedly kept her hands 
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idle and shut the daylight from her eyes. 
She thought sometimes that she would 
lose her reason for very dread of the 
silence and. the darkness; or would suc- 
cumb to the frenzy of the prisoner and 
be tempted to beat upon the door with 
her fists, or to dash herself against the 
granite walls, seeking thusan escape from 
the living death. But upon the day of 
Paul’s visit a new sense of resignation 
possessed her. The man’s great love, 
surpassing all she had imagined, spoke 
to her still when he had quitted her cell; 
she heard his voice again bidding her to 
be of good courage. She had kept the 
letter which little Dick had written, and 
tears of affection sealed the childish words. 
She asked herself what craven spirit had 
conquered her that she should be the 
victim of this weakness and despair. 
They had accounted her a woman of un- 
failing nerve; no shackles of cowardice 
had hampered her will during those 
months of excitement when she had 
filched the secrets of Kronstadt one by 
one, had measured the forts and counted 
the guns and cried with delight at the 
successes She numbered. She determined 
to remember those days and to live them 
again. 

‘‘T will not show him that I suffer,’’ 
she said; ‘‘he shall find me laughing 
when he comes here tomorrow. And he 
shall write to Dick for me—a long letter 
about our home that is to be. After that 
he will speak to. them; they will not 
keep me here always. It was such a 
little thing.’’ 

This spirit of courage breathed upon 
all her actions of the day. She showeda 
smiling face to the sergeant when he 
brought her dinner. Surrendering her- 
self to childish anticipations, she began 
to think of a hundred things which Paul 
would do; how he would write to Eng- 
land, or see the governor, or even go to 
the Czar for her. The hours hurried now, 
each bell telling her that her lover was 
up and working for her. Tomorrow she 
would see him again; perchance he 
would bring good news. But at least 
she would touch his hand and hear his 
voice. 

They were wont to bring her a little 
supper at sunset—the boiling tea and the 
black bread which was as earth in her 
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mouth. But she ate it tonight with 
relish, and when her supper was done 
she let her head sink upon her arms, and 
so was carried away to a dreamland of 
wood and meadow, to gardens warmed 
with everlasting sunshine and woods 
alive with the music of song birds. There- 
in she walked a while, holding her lover’s 
hand ; she heard voices long forgotten, the 
voices of dead friends, and the prattle of 
the child. The sleep was sweet, for it 
was a sleep of hope new born and of 
courage rekindled ; but when it had en- 
dured a little while, the harsh skirl of the 
outer door turning upon its hinges awoke 
her rudely. She opened her eyes to see 
the sergeant standing before her and 
with him rough artillerymen in their 
great gray cloaks. She thought for the 
moment that they had come to take her 
to Petersburg, or even to the nameless 
punishment beyond; and she began to 
tremble, and stood back against the wall 
as though she would find protection 
there. 

‘‘What is it?’’ she cried, while she 
shielded her eyes, dewed with sleep, from 
the garish rays of the lanterns. ‘‘ Why 
do you come here? What do you want 
with me?’’ 

‘‘To take you to Fort Katherine, mad- 
emoiselle, by order of the governor.”’ 

Marian clenched her hands; she scarce 
dared to believe what she heard. Paul 
had spoken, then ; the night had passed ; 
she would see the sun again. 

‘‘You wish to take me now?’’ she 
asked, vainly seeking to cloak the excite- 
ment which possessed her. 

‘‘Now,’’ said the sergeant gruffly;: 
‘‘that is, if mademoiselle has finished her 
supper.’’ 

She laughed joyously, as though the 
suggestion were a folly. 

‘“‘Oh!” she cried; ‘‘as if one would 
wait for that!’’ . 

Her hands were busy with the cape of 
fur while she spoke, and when she had 
buttoned it about her shoulders and had 
drawn the little fur cap over her un- 
trammeled hair, she was ready for them. 
The men watched her with admiring eyes. 
The youngest among them was saying to 
himself, ‘‘ What lips to kiss !”’ 

‘“‘Tam ready, quite ready!’’ she ex- 
claimed, looking up with eyes awake and 
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laughing. ‘‘ You are sure it is to Fort 
Katherine, sergeant ?’’ 

The sergeant shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Sei tchas—are we here to play at 
being children, mademoiselle? Read that 
paper—it is the writing of the governor.”’ 

‘‘T can read nothing tonight,’’ she said, 
pushing aside the lantern; ‘‘ my eyes are 
blinded by the light. I cannot breathe 
in this place; it is good of you to come 
for me.’’ 

‘‘It is not good at all, mademoiselle; I 
am the servant, and it is my business to 
obey.’”’ 

He turned from the cell, and the girl 
walked beside him, still babbling like a 
child. No thought of prudence could 
have stilled her tongue in that hour. 
The burden of her punishment fell from 
her shoulders when she quitted the cell 
and ascended the short flight of steps 
leading tothe quay above. The mighty 
granite walls terrified her no longer. She 
could see the heaven above her, gray blue, 
through the silver haze of night; the 
stars shone down upon her; they would 
be shining down upon England, she said. 
And she would watch them every night 
henceforth from her windows in Fort 
Katherine. The joy of liberty wholly 
possessed quickened her heart and re- 
leased all her impulses of affection. She 
could have kissed the hand of the sergeant 
who conducted her to the ship. She 
talked to him unceasingly while they 
traversed the corridor and the courtyard 
of the fortress; she was talking still 
when he threw open the iron bound door 
and stepped out to the quay which lies 
upon the north side of Alexander. 

It was a glorious night, a night of soft 
winds and rippling sea. Though the 
sun had sunk, there was still a glow of 
. crimson light in the west, a vast arc 
pointed with jagged spikes of orange and 
green and purple flame. Kronstadt her- 
self stood silhouetted as an island of rock 
and pinnacles in an atmosphere of quiver- 
ing haze. Great ships, belching clouds 
of smoke from mighty funnels passed 
noiselessly behind the curtain of eastern 
mists. Lanterns flashed from all the 
forts, here white and far reaching, there 
scarlet and dim. Strange rays played 


upon the fretting waters; lakes of golden 
waves glistened where the war ships 
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spread the searching arcs of their lamps ; 
the steam whistle moaned distantly or 
bellowed warningly from the near har- 
bors. But the west was a splendid canopy 
of flame hung in the heavens, as it were, 
above the throne of liberty and of free- 
dom. 

Marian stood upon the quay and the 
fresh wind scattered her curls and cast 
refreshing spray upon her weary eyes. 
The scene around her was bewildering 
and not to be realized. She beheld a 
steam launch lying at the quay; she 
heard its timbers groaning as the swell 
lifted it against the granite wall and the 
fenders were flattened and twisted at the 
tush of the seas. But her eyes were 
rather for the west. There lay her own 
England. She could have stretched out 
her arms to the befriending light and 
have prayed that some messenger of God 
might come down to carry her from this 
tomb into which folly had brought her. 

‘‘Oh!” she said; ‘‘Iam ready, quite 
ready, sergeant! Is this the boat?’’ 

The sergeant ignored her question ; he 
was bending down to speak to one who 
stood in the bows of the launch, a tall 
man wearing the rough overcoat of an 
officer of artillery. | Notwithstanding 
the light in the west, it was very dark in 
the gloom of the walls of Alexander. 
Marian could see nothing of the faces of 
those about her. The flickering rays of 
the lanterns danced upon the white deck 
of the yacht, but not upon the figure of 
the man who seemed to command it. 

‘‘t am to go on board ?’’ she asked of 
one near her. ‘‘ Why have you brought 
me here if you are not ready ?”’ 

The soldier laughed good naturedly. 

‘‘We are quite ready, mademoiselle ; 
it is the captain for whom we wait.’’ 

‘« The captain ?”’ 

‘Yes; for Captain Zassulic, who is to 
take you to Fort Katherine.’’ 

She laughed in her turn, nervously and 
with the desire that surprise should not 
betray her. She did not dare for some 
moments to look again at the little ship 
or at the tall figure now standing by the 
engine room. But when she was sure of 
herself, when she had driven from her 
mind the wild thoughts that occupied it, 
she saw that the figure was the figure of 
Paul, her lover; and at this the lights 




















and the stars, the ships and the men 
swam before her eyes, and she leaned 
heavily upon the arm of the trooper at 
her side. 

‘‘ Why do you keep me waiting? Iam 
weak and cold,’’ she cried petulantly ; 
‘‘T cannot stand here.”’ 

‘‘Mademoiselle,’’ said the sergeant, 
turning to her, ‘‘ there is no need to keep 
you waiting any longer.’’ 

Marian suffered herself to be lifted upon 
the launch; but so soon as her feet had 
touched the deck a strong hand seized 
her own and drew her towards the com- 
panion. It was the hand of Paul, hot 
and burning as the hand of one in a 
fever. 

‘‘Tet go!’’ he cried to the engineer, 
speaking in a voice which rang across the 
sea, and almost with the words the ropes 
were cast off and the launch stood away 
from the quay. 

It was the work of a moment, so dexter- 
ously done, so unlooked for, that the 
sergeant stood staring stupidly, as one 
dazed with drink. 

‘« Stot, stoi!’ he cried. ‘‘ There are the 
others, my captain.”’ 

‘‘T have no need of them; do you 
think the girl is going to jump into the 
sea?’’ 

‘* But the general’s order, my captain ?’’ 

Paul laughed and took his place at the 
woman’s side. 

‘‘We shall know how to answer the 
general. A long good night to you, ser- 
geant.”’ 

He cried again to the engineer and the 
little ship leaped into the waves. Foam 
flew from her bows and sparkled upon her 
decks. The whir of her screw was as the 
thundering of a cascade. The surround- 
ing forts seemed to recede back to a more 
distant horizon. The lights of Kronstadt, 
the black shapes of barrack and church, 
were hidden in the deepening mists. Into 
the darkening west, outward to the 
greater seas of the Baltic, the launch was 
bearing them. But the man continued 
to keep his eyes upon the great citadel he 
was leaving, to look upon it as one may 
look upon a home which shall be a home 
no more. 

‘My God!”’ he said. ‘‘Itis forever!’’ 

And so he turned to the girl, as though 
to shield her with his arm. The lights 
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around him began to vanish one by one; 
the salt of the sea was on his face. He 
waited to hear the boom of the guns 
which should signal his flight, should 
tell the city that he was a traitor—he 
who had served Kronstadt with an abiding 
love. 


XII. 


THE saloon of the Esmeralda, where 
Marian sat, was in darkness. She still 
wore her pretty cap of fur, and the cape 
was unbuttoned upon her shoulders. 
Her impatient imagination told her that 
she had been a full hour in the cabin of 
the ship waiting for Paul to come to her ; 
but no more than twenty minutes had 
passed since she had quitted her cell at 
Fort Alexander. The yacht was still 
running down the southern shore of the 
island, the great guns still threatened 
from the mighty ramparts. 

Until this time she understood nothing 
of her lover’s purpose or of the meaning 
of her journey. She believed that Paul 
was compelled thus to steer toward the 
open sea that he might come to Fort 
Katherine, which lies upon the northern 
shore of the island. Little as she knew 
of ships, the tremendous vibration of 
everything around her, the rattle of glass, 
the swirl of the seas against the ports 
spoke of high speed and a freshening 
wind. It was her argument that they 
were making Tollboken, the great light- 
house at the western point of Kronstadt. 
The ship would put back presently and 
run down the northern shore to the new 
prison awaiting her. The sweet hour of © 
liberty would be at an end, the door of a 
cell would close upon her again unpity- 
ingly. But to this enigma she had no 
key, and was already weary of it, when 
her lover entered the cabin bruskly, with 
spray shining in crystals of salt upon his 
oilskins and the dew of the sea upon his 
cheek. He answered her unspoken ques- 
tion, but not as she wished him to 
answer it. 

‘‘You have no fire and no light,’’ he 
said cheerily—‘‘ and this is your welcome 
tothe Esmeralda! Well, it will be better 
presently.” 

She took his wet hands and held them 
to her lips. 
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‘*Paul,’’ she cried, ‘‘for the love of 

God, tell me what does it mean? Where 

am I, and where are you taking me? ”’ 

He kissed her upon the forehead very 
tenderly. 

‘‘I am taking you to London, to your 
friends,’’ he said. 

‘‘Oh, you jest,’’ she answered impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ you jest, dearest! It is to Fort 
Katherine; I heard them say so.”’ 

‘If you think that I jest, Marian, come 
up to the deck with me, and you shall 
see the light of Tollboken ; you shall see 
Kronstadt for the last time.’’ 

He did not wait for her word, but led 
the way to the companion and to the deck 
above. When she stood there with him 
the wind blew so freshly and the spray so 
blinded her that she must cling to him 
for a while and cry that she could see 
nothing. But anon she got footing by the 
shrouds of the mainmast, and from that 
place she looked over the gathering seas 
and beheld a great white light hanging, as 
a globe of fire, above the northern point 
of the island. She remembered that she 
had seen the light for the first time when 
she came to Russia to be governess to the 
children of Nikolai Stefanovic. But now 
she was leaving it; the yacht had not 
rounded the point as she thought it 
would ; it was being steered straight for 
the open sea. Marian dared not ask her- 
self more. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Paul, ‘‘do you believe 
me now? Yonder is Tollboken. You 
are looking at it for the last time.’’ 

She began to tremble at his words. 

‘‘For the last time—and you? ”’ 

A shadow rested upon his face. 

** Mot, c’est egal—I am weary of Kron- 
stadt and of my friends there; I shall 
find new ones in England. Besides, Ido 
my country a service, since I take charge 
of one who has been her enemy. Tell 
me, little Marian, you will be the enemy 
of Russia no more.”’ 

He drew her beneath the shelter of his 
great waterproof, and kissed the lips up- 
raised to his. But the girl was silent; 
she could not then measure the sacri- 
fice he made so willingly. Of all the 
thoughts crowding upon her mind this 
thought predominated—that her lover 
had saved her from the living death. 

‘‘T do not understand,’’ she said at 
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length; ‘‘I do not know what you are 
saying to me. Oh, it is not true, Paul; 
it cannot be!” 

‘*You shall tell me tomorrow whether 
it is true or not,’’ he answered merrily ; 
‘‘meanwhile there is supper to think of, 
and after supper, bed. It is time that 
we lighted the saloon. You are tired, 
Marian ?”’ 

She was about to tell him that her 
fatigue was only the fatigue of joy, when 
a flame of light leaped up from the shore 
of the distant islands, and the boom of a 
gun rolled across the darkening seas like 
the rumble of approaching thunder. 

‘‘Hark!’’ she said, starting involun- 
tarily. ‘‘They have fired a gun from 
Tollboken.’’ 

Paul turned impatiently. 

‘It is a captain’s salute, little girl.’’ 

‘“‘T think of the shadows again,’’ she 
exclaimed, with a shudder; then asked: 
‘* Paul, whose yacht is this?’’ 

“It is mine, petife.’’ 

‘*And you had the governor’s permis- 
sion to take me from Alexander ?’’ 

‘‘ Certainly, or how could you be here 
now ?”’ 

‘* He gave me mny liberty, then ?’’ 

Paul laughed. 

‘*You ask too many questions, Marian 
—and supper should be waiting.’’ 

A second gun, fired from the ramparts 
by Tollboken, arrested the laugh upon 
his face. He could conceal from her no 
longer the terrible dread which had pos- 
sessed him since the yacht left Alexander. 
She read his secret upon his face; she 
knew that he risked his life for the guer- 
don of her love. 

‘‘Paul,’’ she said, clinging to him with 
a passionate gesture of reproach and 
gratitude, ‘‘I understand all. Oh, God 
forgive me for bringing you to this!’’ 

‘‘Nay,’’ he said; ‘‘ where you live I 
must live, Marian; where your home is 
there must be my home. It could not be 
otherwise. Without you, there is noth- 
ing for me—the sun does not shine, there 
are no stars at night. We will stand to- 
gether for good or ill, until the end.’’ 

‘‘T am not worthy,’’ she answered, 
through her tears. ‘‘Oh, God knows I 
am not worthy! ’’ 

‘« You will be my wife, ’’ he said simply ; 
‘‘you will repay a thousand times. ’’ 
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A grinning face appearing above the 
coamings of the engine room hatchway 
put them apart. It was the face of 
Reuben, the engineer. 

‘‘Well,’’? said Paul, turning to him, 
‘* you wish to tell me Me 

‘‘That she is doing twenty knots, sir.’’ 

‘‘She must do more. Spare nothing ; 
we must burn the very ship if need be. 
Hark to that—it is the gun at Menzikoff, 
which means that the garrison is alarmed. 
We shall see the lights of their ships 
soon.’’ 

The grinning face disappeared, and 
anon thick smoke rolled from the funnel 
of the Esmeralda. She plunged with new 
speed into the choppy, spuming waves 
which the fresh wind drove in from the 
Baltic, and the water washed her bows 
and ran over her flush deck until it struck 
the steel plates about the engine room 
and so broke into clouds of spray. She 
had no lights save the glow which hovered 
above her funnel or spread fan shaped 
when the furnace door was opened. Every 
timber in her quivered at the heightening 
speed. Not a man of the four aboard her 
but knew that this was a race for liberty, 
it might be for life. Yonder through the 
darkness lay freedom and reward; behind, 
where the guns made thunder of the 
night, were the prisons of Russia and the 
fields of bondage. 

They had been at sea an hour. 

Their course lay almost due west for a 
while, and they could no longer discern 
the lights upon the Finnish shore, nor 
the twinkling stars which spoke of vil- 
lages upon the Ingrian coast. The gulf 
broadened so quickly that they stood al- 
most at once in the heart of the widening 
sea, in the channel of ships steaming to 
Russia or laboring to make Helsingfors. 
At one time a great ironclad loomed 
above them suddenly, and passed so close 
that they could hear men calling to one 
another upon her decks. Or again, they 
passed a Norwegian bark. These shapes 
loomed out of the darkness for an instant, 
to be lost immediately. Scudding white 
clouds hid the moon fitfully, as though 
telishing a jest with those who sought 
light on the earth below. Storm clouds 
began to gather in the south; the night 
fell bitter cold and the wind was as a whip 
upon their faces. 
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‘‘Come, let us go down,’’ said Paul, 
who hitherto had been held to the deck as 
one chained there by the anticipation of 
advancing peril. ‘‘I have tasted no food 
since midday; and you, little girl—I 
should be ashamed to keep you here.”’ 

‘* My place is at your side, Paul.’’ 

‘‘ Then my side shall be in the saloon ; 
and you shall give me my supper there. 
It will be time enough to think of other 
things when we see the light of their 
ships.’’ 

‘* You think that they will follow us? ”’ 

‘Ts it possible not to think so? ”’ 

‘« They will send a cruiser? ’’ 

‘‘ Undoubtedly ; but we shall not mind 
that. There is no ship in Russia which 
can catch the Esmeralda while she has 
coal in her bunkers. Oh, it will amuse 
you well when that fun begins! ”’ 

He entered the saloon and turned up 
the electric lamp. The veils for the ports 
were ready now, and when he had covered 
up the glasses with them he gave the girl 
a glass of hot wine. 

‘“‘You must drink it at adraft,’’ he said. 
‘*T want to see the color in your pretty 
cheeks.”’ 

‘‘Paul,’’ she said earnestly, ‘‘ how can 
I thank you, how can I tell you all I 
feel——’’ 

‘You can thank me by drinking the 
wine, and afterwards by eating your 
supper. You shall say how you like the 
Esmeralda and her cook. She is my 
other self, this little ship. We have been 
friends many years; but not the friends 
we shall be tonight.’’ 

The steward, a portly, good humored 
man, known in twenty ports by the name 
of Sal by reason of his ability to perform 
all woman’s work, now hurried into the 
cabin and set a steaming dish upon the 
table. 

‘‘A bit of English beef, and cooked 
with my own hand, miss,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
thought you’d be glad of it, and so I 
made bold.’’ 

She thanked him prettily. 

‘““You come from London?’”’ she 
asked. 

‘‘ Indeed, andI do, miss. I was born at 
West ’Am, as my poor mother knows, 
and precious glad I shall be to see Hing- 
land again. It’s a dreadful thing to feel 
as you’re an ixile, miss—fourteen years 
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now it is since I clapped eyes on London. 
As for these Russians, I can’t abide ’em.’’ 

Paul roared with laughter. 

‘* Sapristi/’’ said he. ‘‘ You’rea fine 
fellow to sign for a Russian ship.”’ 

‘*A Russian ship? No, it ain’t that, 
sir. I had the word of Reuben afore I 
come aboard. ‘Where you like and when 
you like,’ says I, ‘but no foringers for 
yours truly.’ And that’s what we signed 
upon. ‘As for the young gentleman,’ 
says I, ‘he’s no Russian, or what’s he 
doing with our lingo.’ You don’t find 
Joshua Sill sailing with foringers will- 
ing. Five times round the world, miss, 
I’ve been, believe me. But there ain’t 
no place like Hingland, indeed there 
ain’t.”’ 

His patriotism choked him with emo- 
tion and he withdrew still shaking his 
head. But his talk had led them away 
for a brief moment from the hour and the 
place, and the shadows passed from their 
faces. Down there in the warmth and 
brightness of the pretty cabin it was pos- 
sible to imagine that they two were al- 
ready upon the seas of liberty and safety ; 
to imagine that they had come to that 
kingdom of love and possession which 
they had sought in tears and tribulation. 
They began to talk with a new confidence ; 
to promise each other what they would 
do when the sunny fields of Devon were 
theirs to roam, and the white cliffs of 
England stood up for their defense. The 
spell of the warming wine worked upon 
them so that the man could tell himself 
that the reward was greater than the 
sacrifice; the girl that love was at last 
born in her heart unquestionably—a love 
to endure, to overshadow all, to be the 
very sap of her life. Lying there in her 
lover’s arms, the past, the future, the 
scene, the peril, alike were forgotten. 
She lived in a present which was in itself 
an eternity, the eternity of love realized. 

In this employment of supper, two 
hours passed swiftly. The man lingered 
in the cabin because he knew that the 
deck might show him that which he 
feared to see—the lights of the cruisers 
sent out from Kronstadt or Helsingfors in 
pursuit of the Esmeralda. Trusting to 
the quick eyes and to the devotion of his 
servant, Reuben, he knew that they 
would summon him when there was need 


that he should go above. The quiver of 
the boards beneath his feet, the jar of the 
glass upon the table, spoke of the high 
speed maintained, and of a smoother sea. 
Could they but keep the Esmeralda at such 
a speed she would outsteam any vessel 
which Stefanovic could command. The 
danger lay ahead, in the war ships at 
Helsingfors and at Reval. The telegraph 
would warn these that a launch was 
escaping from Kronstadt. The Esmeralda 
had yet to pass the neck of the gulf; to 
outwit those who would strain every 
nerve to take her. Folly alone helped 
Paul to hope in the midst of such danger. 
Despair whispered that the girl he loved 
was in his arms, but that he touched her 
lips for the last time. 

‘‘Let us forget, Marian, let us forget 
all,’? he would cry; ‘‘let us think only 
of tonight and of each other.’’ 

‘‘T could never forget,” she answered, 
with deep affection. ‘‘I am unworthy 
of the love you bestow upon me. I shall 
be your servant until my death.”’ 

‘* You shall be my wife,’’ he cried pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I shall hear your words all 
day—the days shall not be long enough ; 
there shall be nothing to think of, no 
past, no future, but only the moment of 
our love. When tomorrow comes we 
shall be where no Russian ship can harm 
us. It will be yours then to repay me, 
dearest, to remember whose servant I 
have been, and why I left Russia. You 
will be the friend of my country, as I 
shall be the friend of yours. You will for- 
get all that you learned and saw at Kron- 
stadt.’’ 

‘*T have forgotten it already, Paul—oh, 
I should be forever guilty if I did not re- 
gret all that I have done and said, if I did 
not think of Russia as of my own coun- 
try! How could it be otherwise since I 
love you ?’’ 

‘«They willtempt you,’’ he said ; ‘‘ they 
will offer you money as they offered it be- 
fore—and I am poor, I have no longer an 
employment. The home which I can 
give you must be oneof your own cot- 
tages. My friends will not help me now; 
they will call me atraitor and forget my 
name.’’ 

She shrank at the words, for they re- 
buked her selfishness in that she had made 
him the partner of her guilt. 
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‘‘Oh, no, no, do not ‘say that !’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Do not let me bring this shame 
upon you. Take me back to Russia, 
Paul ; tomorrow it will be too late.” 

‘It is too late now,’’ he said, witha 
bitter smile. 

The door of the cabin opened as he 
spoke, and the face of Reuben, still wear- 
ing the bucolic grin, appeared unwel- 
comely. Paul rose at once. 

‘‘You have something to say to me, 
Reuben ?’’ 

‘“‘It is about the coal, sir.”’ 

‘« Then I will come immediately ;’’ but 
to Marian he said: ‘‘ You must sleep 
now, little wife; tomorrow we shall be in 
the Baltic, and sunset will bring us to 
Stockholm. You can begin to think of 
England then.’’ 

She raised her lips to his, and clung to 
him with a new tenderness. The words 
he had spoken—that his friends would call 
him a traitor—echoed in her ears. She 
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thought of them still when he had left 
her, and they were an enemy to sleep. 
The sacrifice cut her heart, and it poisoned 
the cup of forgetfulness she had tasted so 
willingly. 

But Paul hurried to the deck; and as 
soon as his feet had left the ladder, he 
knew why Reuben called him. Away 
upon the port quarter, a great arc of 
golden light was playing upon the sea, 
now rising in a focus of dazzling beams, 
now skimming the water with a vast area 
of radiance, now shining full as a star new 
fallen from the heavens. The meaning 
was not to be hidden from those on board 
the Esmeralda. The telegraph had done 
its work. A cruiser had put out from 
Helsingfors, and was searching the gulf 
for the yacht which sought to carry from 
Russian waters secrets of such price. 

‘‘God help my little wife! ’’ said Paul, 
when he saw the light, and that was 
all. 


(To be continued.) 





RHODA AND I. 


RuHopaA and I went riding, riding, 
Out through the breezy afternoon, 

Over the roads agliding, gliding, 
Hearts as gay as a lute in tune; 


Out where the skies wore a golden glamour— 
And I said to her suddenly, 

‘* Will you fly from the clash and clamor, 
Clamber the hills of love with me?” 


Rhoda and I went riding, riding, 
On to the base of the happy hills, 
Over the roads agliding, gliding, 
Hearts as gay as the singing rills ; 
And she said to me, drawing nearer, 
Trust abeam in her eyes of blue, 
While the rose on her cheek shone clearer, 
“T will climb to the hills with you!” 


Rhoda and I went riding, riding, 
On and on to the crowning heights, 
On to the home of a peace abiding, 
Flooded wide with a wondrous light ; 
Gone the strain and stress of strifetime— 
Lower earth with its aches and ills! 
We shall cherish through all our lifetime 
What we found on the happy hills. 


Clinton Scollard. 








A NATIONAL QUARANTINE. 


BY WALTER WYMAN, 


Supervising Surgeon General of the Marine Hospital Service. 


The country’s need of a uniform system of guarding against contagious disease, controlled 
and operated by the authority of the national government—The practical lesson of the recent 
yellow fever panic in the South, and the present duty of Congress, 


EW subjects more closely related to 
the public welfare will come before 
the present Congress than that of a 
national quarantine. The United States 
has been slow to recognize that the 
strong arm of the central government, 
with the uniform system of practice and 
regulations which it might enjoin, rather 
than the scattered and incodrdinate State 
and local authorities, should attend to 
the serious duties of quarantine. A con- 
siderable step in the right direction was 
made by the act of 1893, but much yet 
remains to be done. 

It is clearly evident that quarantine is 
logically a national function, and not one 
belonging to States, cities, or other units 
of local government. When a foreign 
vessel sails for this country, it is the 
United States consul, a national officer, 
who issues the bill of health. This is 
the first information upon which the 
quarantine officers on these shores must 
depend, and it is obviously desirable 
that both sets of officials should work 
under common instructions. The con- 
sular bills now received are filed with 
the collectors of customs at the several 
ports, thus signifying the national char- 
acter of the work. No State, as such, has 
any voice in dealing with foreign nations, 
and yet the control of the great epidemic 
diseases of the world must largely be ac- 
complished by international concert and 
codperation. Ships sail, in the eye of 


the law, from nation to nation, and not 
to a particular State in our Union, and 
hence it is a natural corollary that the 
supervision of maritime quarantine should 
test with the general government. 

The dread of cholera in the United 





States brought about the quarantine law 
of 1893. In each of the five years pre- 
ceding, the disease had made such prog- 
ress on its western journey that it was 
the opinion of sanitary students that 
within another year it would invade our 
shores. Under the same conditions in 
the past, it had never failed to do so; and 
the danger was further enhanced by a 
tremendous tide of immigration, then at 
its highest mark. A feature of the bill 
which Congress passed was the detailing 
of medical officers to serve in foreign 
ports to enforce the regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Fifteen representatives of the Marine 
Hospital service were stationed abroad, 
and it is doubtless due to this national 
action, wholly independent of and un- 
related to State or municipal quarantine, 
that the dreaded visitation was averted. 

As an illustration of the contrast be- 
tween vessels subject to these United 
States Treasury regulations and vessels 
not thus subject, it may be recalled that 
after cholera had become epidemic at 
Naples, three vessels sailed from the 
Italian port for the United States, all 
of which had been obliged to conform to 
our regulations. The result was that 
they all arrived at New York without a 
case of cholera. During the same period 
four other vessels, with the same general 
class of passengers, and the same water 
and food supplies, left for South America, 
and all were turned back by the authorities 
there on account of their dangerous infec- 
tion, their total death roll numbering 
more than four hundred. Our national 
supervision at the port of Naples was 
in this instance of striking value. 
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An important source of danger, in the 
line of introducing contagious diseases 
into the United States, is found in the 
person and baggage of immigrants. For- 
merly the regulations concerning immi- 
gration were left to State boards or com- 
missioners ; but no one now questions the 
wisdom of having the national govern- 
ment assume entire control of this matter. 
Since the government authorities are 
taking full charge, making such examina- 
tions as are necessary to see if the immi- 
grants come within the law as to admis- 
sibility, it would be obviously a fitting 
addition to their duties to make the nec- 


essary sanitary investigations at the same 


time. 

Immigrants from a cholera or plague 
infected district are now required to re- 
main apart, and under observation, from 
five to fifteen days at the port from which 
they sail, before being permitted to start 
for the United States. Here is a regula- 
tion which it is obvious that no State or 
municipality can enforce; and it is an 
anomaly that such precautions should be 
taken by the national government, and 
then, on the arrival of the immigrants 
here, that they should be passed over to 
other authorities for sanitary inspection. 
Recognizing the necessity of uniformity 
in this matter, at least one State govern- 
ment has tried to maintain its own medi- 
cal inspectors in foreign ports ; but the 
system did not work well. The steam- 
ship companies complained that the for- 
malities which these officers imposed, in 
addition to the regular operations of the 
national representatives, were an intoler- 
able impediment to business. 

Among constitutional lawyers there is 
not the slightest question as to the right 
of the general government to establish a 
quarantine system. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall and Mr. Justice Miller, of the Su- 
preme Court, have spoken clearly on this 
subject. Nowherein any act of Congress 
can a line be found surrendering the 
right. On the contrary, our law makers 


have apparently taken great care, while 
permitting State and local authorities to 
exercise quarantine as a police function 
in the absence of a national system, to 
make no waiver of the government’s 
right to undertake this work when it 
should see fit to do so. 
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Prior to 1893, there was no uniformity 
whatever in regard to the quarantine 
regulations of the United States. Each 
State and, as a rule, each city, had its 
own regulations and system of enforce- 
ment. One port would have a common 
sense, effective plan, and administer it 
solely for the purpose of keeping out 
epidemic diseases, while another town, 
not far away, for the purpose of drawing 
to it the trade of its rival, would be lax 
in its quarantine, administration. Then 
the quarantine system in some places 
caine to depend largely upon political in- 
fluence, and, as such, was changed under 
varying party administrations. The fees 
came to be looked upon as a plum for 
political favorites. It has been said that 
the streets of one American city were 
paved from the money received from 
quarantine taxation. 

The absurdity of these varying prac- 
tices, and the evils growing out of them, 
did not escape the attention of the public 
health officers. Long before the war, 
conventions were held for the purpose of 
bringing about an agreement between 
the different States as to quarantine 
measures. The first of these was held in 
Philadelphia in 1857, another in Balti- 
more in 1858, one in New York in 18509, 
and one in Boston in 1860. But the war 
interrupted these efforts. 

In 1878 and the succeeding years, the 
subject was again revived; but the reso- 
lutions of conventions, and the appeals of 
medical boards, failed to accomplish any- 
thing until the cholera scare of 1893 
aroused Congress to the necessities of the 
situation. Up to that year all the acts of . 
Congress relating to maritime quarantine 
specifically provided that national legis- 
lation was for the purpose of aiding State 
and local authorities. 

The difficulty experienced in framing 
the law of 1878, the first national quaran- 
tine measure, is still remembered. While 
attempting to give some national suprem- 
acy, it specifically stated that nothing 
should be done in interference with State 
or municipal regulations. The wording 
of the act itself indicates the difficulties 
attending its passage, for its opening 
lines appear to convey to the Federal 
government the desired control in the 
matter, but as one reads down the text, 
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this control gradually diminishes till, by 
the end of the act, the Federal regulations 
have no shadow of paramountcy left, and 
are entirely subservient to local regula- 
tions, however whimsical or absurd. All 
that was accomplished by this and suc- 
ceeding laws, up to 1893, for government 
control, was generally brought about by 
an assumption of Federal power, and in 
accordance with the broad lines of national 
protection constitutionally inherent in 
the general government, rather than by 
any specific permissions of the statutes. 

The second national quarantine law, 
approved March 3, 1879, was likewise 
subservient to State and local operations. 
The statute provided for a national board 
of health, and was limited in operation to 
a period of four years; and not being re- 
enacted, it was again succeeded by the 
law of 1878. 

The next important law was that of 
1893. This enables the Federal govern- 
ment to operate upon a uniform system 
of quarantine regulation, which is one 
decided gain, but it still makes very prom- 
inent the fact that aid must be given to 
local and State quarantines. This feature 
of the law has, in critical periods, pre- 
vented the government regulations from 
being paramount. It provides that when 
State or local authorities fail to execute 
the law, the President may detail officers 
for that purpose; and within the last 
three years he has been called upon to do 
this upon several occasions when the 
local administration has been manifestly 
defective. In other instances, the threat 
that unless local regulations were bettered 
Federal interference would be necessary, 
has resulted in aconsiderable improve- 
ment. In these and other ways the quar- 
antines of the United States have been 
strengthened by the act of 1893, but we 
are still far from being supplied with the 
best safeguards. 

From the economic point of view there 
are grave defects in the present system, 
due to the unequal benefits which the 
government extends to the different States 
and municipalities. Eleven quarantine 
stations are owned and operated exclu- 
sively by the Treasury department. They 
owe their existence to acts of Congress, 
passed from time to time at the urgent 
request of Senators and Representatives 
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from the States directly concerned. Con- 
gress makes an annual appropriation for 
the maintenance of these stations and for 
the necessary additions to their equip- 
ment, and no charge is made by them 
either for the inspection of a vessel, for 
its fumigation, for the disinfection of bag- 
gage, dunnage, or cargo, or for the deten- 
tion of the sick in hospitals. 

For example, all vessels entering the 
ports of Boston, New York, and Baltimore 
are virtually subject to a tax in the 
quarantine fee exacted by the State and 
local authorities, while the national quar- 
antine establishments in the Delaware are 
conducted without expense either to the 
shipping or to the municipalities which 
they protect. At Brunswick, Georgia, 
the government pays the bills, while the 
neighboring cities of Charleston and 
Savannah are obliged to maintain expen- 
sive quarantine establishments for them- 
selves. Vessels arriving in Mississippi 
or Alabama, at any point on the Gulf of 
Mexico, may be inspected and disinfected 
at Ship Island without cost, while in the 
Gulf ports of Florida and Louisiana they 
are still subject to a burdensome tax. 

The expense to commerce on account 
of local quarantine fees has not failed to 
excite the attention of steamship com- 
panies and of many State and municipal 
authorities. The project of turning over 
quarantine to the national government 
has been freely advocated in the press of 
both Texas and Florida, and overtures of 
like nature have been made with regard 
to certain quarantine stations of other 
States. There has been, however, no 
specific appropriation from which pur- 
chase of the stations by the general gov- 
ernment could be made; but in the bill 
introduced by Senator Caffery this defect 
in the present law has been remedied. 

There is no secret as to the uselessness 
of many local quarantine regulations. A 
complete plant, for instance, has been 
established by the government at Reedy 
Island, in the Delaware, for the protection 
of Philadelphia and other cities on the 
river, and no vessel passes up the bay 
without inspection by national quaran- 
tine officers either there or at the Break- 
water. This plant was established by re- 
quest of the Legislature and Governor of 
Pennsylvania, yet the State maintains an 
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inspection at Marcus Hook, only a few 
miles away, where vessels are again in- 
spected, and fees are collected for this 
service. 

At Port Townsend, Washington, the 
State maintains an inspection service, 
although not provided with any means for 
the disinfection of vessels, or with facilities 
for the proper detention of suspects or 
the treatment of the sick; while the gov- 
ernment operates a complete plant, near 
by, with every known appliance of sani- 
tary science. Yet the local officers have 
even demanded that the Treasury depart- 
ment should assist in swelling their 
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station at Brunswick, Georgia, and an- 
other at Blackbeard Island, off the coast 
of .Georgia, to which are sent vessels 
from South Carolina ports as well as from 
Savannah. It maintains the whole 
quarantine for North Carolina; also for 
Virginia, by its establishments at Hamp- 
ton Roads and at Fisherman’s Island. 
Its admirable stations on the Delaware 
protect Pennsylvania, Delaware, and the 
southern part of New Jersey. 

Does any one seriously suggest that 
the advance in maritime quarantine and 
ship sanitation gradually acquired in the 
last twenty years by the general govern- 


revenues by requiring the collector of ~ ment, until the latter is actually accom- 


customs to demand a local quarantine 
certificate, in addition to the national cer- 
tificate, before admitting vessels to entry. 

It requires no argument to show that in 
such clashings of authority as are inevi- 
table from this double system, there is 
danger of faulty administration. The 
local quarantine stations resent the 
charge that their methods are inadequate, 
and, as if to bolster up their own defects, 
frequently attack the national system 
most severely. 

The total expense of maintaining a 
complete national quarantine service 
would be less than is now borne. Exten- 
sive disinfecting establishments would be 
necessary only at the larger ports, while 
the smaller places would be used simply 
as inspecting stations. 

The government.already exercises full 
quarantine control of the whole Pacific 
coast, from Port Townsend to San Diego, 
with three important quarantine stations 
fully equipped, and inspection stations at 
other points, supplemented by the work 
of an inspector maintained constantly at 
Yokohama, Japan, at which port all ves- 
sels from the orient call before proceed- 
ing to the United States. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, it maintains 
two quarantine stations, one at Ship 
Island, for the Gulf Coast, and one at 
Dry Tortugas, the latter being particu- 
larly serviceable for the State of Florida. 
It also has a corps of sanitary inspectors 
at Havana to guard our Southern States 
by insisting on sanitary measures neces- 
sary for vessels and passengers leaving 
that hotbed of yellow fever. It has a 


plishing two thirds of our quarantine 
work, should be relegated to the former 
condition of incodrdinate State and munic- 
ipal rules and regulations ? 

The experience of the Marine Hospital 
bureau, in its attempts, since 1893, to 
raise the standard of quarantine work 
throughout the whole coast of the United 
States, is on record; and the record shows 
that with scarcely an exception, the 
quarantine of every State has been forced 
by the general government to correct in- 
effectiveness either of administration or 
of appliances. 

The limits of this paper will prevent 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject of 
interstate quarantine, which is of equal 
practical importance in times of epidemic, 
as was illustrated during the recent out- 
break of yellow fever in the South. The 
prevalent panic, and the paralyzation of 
commerce during that period, have been 
considered by some as a calamity no less 
terrible than the disease itself. 

Senator Caffery, in his bill, has two 
provisions which it is believed will meet 
the situation. The right is given the 
President, when an epidemic is declared, 
to prohibit travel and traffic except under 
the safeguards imposed by the national 
authority. At the same time, authority 
is given for permission of travel and 
traffic after application of the necessary 
sanitary measures, so that the interference 
with commerce and mails passing from one 
State to another, as was the case in the 
late epidemic, will be obviated. This is 
demanded by the business interests of 
the United States. 

Walter Wyman. 
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THE DAMROSCH OPERA SEASON. 

That we are a musical people is most 
undoubtedly true. That we can go to the 
opera and enjoy ourselves without won- 
dering where the de Reszkes are has 
also been proven. ‘That it is music the 
public want, and not a program rich in 
advertised names, is another fact. 

In Philadelphia the Damrosch-Ellis 
company gave the most successful season 
of opera ever known there. They had 
two of this country’s favorite singers, 
Melba and Nordica, and among the men 
were such popular performers as Bispham 
and Fischer, but there were new names, 
too. 

The real impresario is the one who 
knows how to select his singers. He is 
not obliged to bring back the same people 
year after year. He understands what is 
an accepted fact in an artistic center like 
Paris, that the ensemble of an opera is of 
more consequence than anything else. 
An artistic performance is not made by a 
single star, or by two, but by the harmony 
of all, led by a spirited conductor. The 
Damrosch conductor; Signor Bimboni, 
who first came here with Colonel Maple- 
son, is young, but full of enthusiasm, 
and has the power of playing upon his 
orchestra as if it were one instrument. 

In the beginning, Walter Damrosch 
identified himself with Wagnerian 
music. It used to be said that he did not 
expect to make money, but was simply 
educating the American people, and inci- 
dentally making himself famous as a 
Wagnerian conductor. But he appears to 
have changed all that. If we want Verdi 
instead of Wagner, he will let us have 
it. In New York, he opened with ‘‘La 
Traviata,’’ with Melba, Fischer, and Cam- 
panari as the chief singers—an excellent 
piece of generalship, as all three are well 
liked old friends. The audience was 
happy looking and gaily dressed, and 
evidently consisted of genuine lovers of 
tuneful measures. 

Melba’s voice improves every year. 
She is an indefatigable student, who will 
probably have one of the longest careers 








known to a prima donna. She will 
always sing high, brilliant music with 
the greatest effect, because that is the 
music for which her voice is best fitted ; 
but she does not intend that it shall ever 
become attenuated. She herself, physi- 
cally, is much thinner than she was, and 
looks all the better on that account. 





TWO SINGERS FROM THE WEST. 
Two Western girls who scored two of the 
most brilliant successes ever made on the 
operatic stage seem to be out of the race 
nowadays. One of these, Nevada, is still 
young, and her voice is still sweet, but 
her appearances of late years have 
not been sufficiently successful to keep 
her in the place which has always be- 
longed to her. She was a young girl in 
Paris when Mrs. John Mackay was bring- 
ing out protégées, and she became one of 
them. They were from the same State, 
and both were Catholics, so that there 
was an unusual tie between them. 

Mme. Nevada has a daughter who 
promises to have as beautiful a voice as 
her mother. 

Sibyl Sanderson, who was recently 
married to the Cuban millionaire, Anto- 
nio Terry, is the daughter of a California 
judge. The Sandersons were originally 
from Virginia, and Sibyl grew up in San 
Francisco with all the beauty of the South- 
ern girl added to the dash of the Cali- 
fornian. She came out into society very 
young, and was recognized as a belle at 
once. The young son of one of California’s 
most conspicuous millionaires fell in love 
with her, and became engaged to her. 
His father was—unlike most of his kind 
—rather straitlaced, and had his own 
ideas of wifely qualities. When he dis- 
covered his son’s attachment, he visited 
Judge Sanderson and displayed a copy of 
his will, in which he had cut his son off 
with an income sufficient to keep the 
young man supplied with bread and 
water, in case he married Miss Sibyl 
Sanderson. 

There were tears—and a parting. The 
young man sulked on an Arizona ranch 
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SIRYL SANDERSON AS 
From a thotograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 
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EMMA NEVADA. 
From her latest photograph by Kuebler, Philadelphia. 


for six months, and then took a yachting 
trip toJapan. Miss Sanderson went abroad, 
soon afterwards, to cultivate her voice, 
and she did it as thoroughly and prac- 
tically as she has done everything else in 


her life. She found a composer who would 
write operas to suit her voice, and, while 
she was not very warmly received in 


New York, she has been among the 
most successful of American singers. 
And she has married a millionaire after 
all. 


ALVAREZ’ RISING STAR. 
Last year, in London, Signor Alvarez 
was popularly credited with having given 














From a photograph by Benqgue, Paris. 


unhappy hours to some of the other 
singers. His was the most conspicuous 
success of the season, and he is pretty sure 
to come to the front here, in the near 
future, as prominently as he did in Eng- 
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land. He has a fine presence and a 
charming voice. 

He was not engaged for the earlier 
part of the London season, but was sent 


for to take Jean de Reszke’s place during 
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CLEMENTINE DE VERE. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Aimé.Dupont, New York. 


the latter’s illness. 
of his opportunity. 


He made good use 


MME. DE VERE’S CONCERTS. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere’s concert tours 
become more and more popular every year. 
Like Melba, she probably will never 
consent to give all her time to opera. 
The concert tours made by such artists 
are much more profitable than their 
appearances in opera, though they may 
not do as much fora singer’s reputation. 

Mme. de Vere has a voice of wide range 
and great sweetness, and she sings with 
the irresistible charm of sympathy. She 
began singing in church, and her voice 


will always have some of the dignity of 
expression which we associate with 
sacred music, although it does not lack 
gaiety and brilliance in selections like 
David’s ‘‘ Bird Song.’’ It is perhaps in 
Handel’s music that she shows her power 
most notably. This season she has been 
using with good effect the ‘‘ Spring 
Song,’’ composed by Signor Sapio, her 
husband. 


” 


Siegfried Wagner has written a comic 
opera which is said to be the opposite of 


Wagnerian. Its theme is taken from the 
history of the Thirty Years’ War, and it 
is said to be exceptionally tuneful. 
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THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


BY FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD, 


Late Diplomatic Representative of the United States Government at Cairo. 
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The personality of the young sovereign of the oldest nation in the world, his training 
and his accomplishments, his amusements and his ambitions, and his life at his four palaces of 
Abdin, Koubbeh, Ras-el-Teen, and Montaza. 


HE ruler of Egypt has always beenan possesses a personality that attracts at- 
interesting figure, from the times tention; and such is the importance of 

of Rameses to those of Cleopatra, and to his political position that the European 
the modern days of Ismail. Like most press is kept busy chronicling the doings, 
of his predecessors, the present Khedive actual or imagined, of Abbas IT. 
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FAVORITE HORSES IN THE KHEDIVIAL STABLES AT KOUBBEH. 











ABBAS II, KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
From his latest photograph. 




















Abbas Hilmi Pasha is the 
seventh ruler of the dynasty 
founded by the great Turk- 
ish general, Mehemet Ali, 
and was born on the 14th of 
July, 1874. His country, 
technically a tributary prov- 
ince of the Turkish em- 
pire, is autonomous and 
practically independent, and 
the title ‘‘ khedive ’’ means 
‘‘ sovereign ” or ‘‘ king.”’ 

A little more than six 
years ago Prince Abbas was 
a student at the Theresi- 
anum, in Vienna, preparing 
himself for the important 
position which some day 
he was to fill. The Austrian 
emperor took a kindly inter- 
est in the lad who was 
being educated to govern 
the oldest nation in the 
world, and means were pro- 
vided for giving him a 
practical insight into the 
profession of a soldier, as 
well as the calling of the 
engineer and the skilled 
artisan. In the midst of 
these pursuits, at a time 
when he was looking for- 
ward to many years of study 
and travel, the news was 
cabled from Cairo, on the 
7th of January, 1892, that 


THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 









PRINCE MEHEMET ALI, BROTHER OF THE KHEDIVE. 


Tewfik Pasha had died suddenly, and spoken language of youth for the care- 
that Prince Abbas had been proclaimed fully considered phrases of the head of a 


Khedive of Egypt. 





nation—a nation which several European 


The happy student daysendedabruptly, governments were anxious to control, and 


and the prince had to exchange the out- 


THE RAS-EL-TEEN PALACE, ALEXANDRIA. 


on whose soil one great foreign power 
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was represented by an army of five 
thousand men, and by hundreds of offi- 
cials employed in administrative capaci- 
ties. It was not a position to be assumed 


with a light heart. 
As achild, Abbas was taught English 
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until Abbas, at the age of twelve, was 
sent to the Haxious school, at Geneva, to 
complete the preparatory course for the 
Theresianum. 

In his student days Abbas saw every 
capital in Europe, with the exception of 





AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


by a governess, and later special tutors 
were brought from England to perfect 
his knowledge of our language. An 
American officer in the Egyptian army 
was assigned to teach the prince and_his 
brother—Prince Mehemet Ali, a year 
younger—the rudiments of military sci- 
ence. Their father, the Khedive Tewfik, 
had established a school, with European 
professors and Arabic and Turkish mas- 
ters, to which the brothers went daily, 


Madrid and Lisbon. He states with a 
smile that he has visited the North Cape 
and seen the midnight sun, but has never 
made the ascent of the Ghizeh Pyramids, 
which overlook his capital. 

Elevation to royal rank has not obliter- 
ated the memory of comradeships at 
Geneva and Vienna, for when some 
American visits the Khedive, and he is 
sufficiently acquainted with his caller to 
lay aside formalities, his highness will 
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From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 
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EMMA NEVADA. 
From her latest photograph by Kuebier, Philadelphia. 


for six months, and then took a yachting 
trip toJapan. Miss Sanderson went abroad, 
soon afterwards, to cultivate her voice, 
and she did it as thoroughly and prac- 
tically as she has done everything else in 


her life. She found a composer who would 
write operas to suit her voice, and, while 
she was not very warmly received in 


New York, she has been among the 
most successful of American singers. 
And she has married a millionaire after 
all. 


ALVAREZ’ RISING STAR. 
Last year, in London, Signor Alvarez 
was popularly credited with having given 
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unhappy hours to some of the other land. He has a fine presence and a 
singers. His was the most conspicuous charming voice. 

success of the season, and he is pretty sure He was not engaged for the earlier 
to come to the front here, in the near part of the London season, but was sent 
future, as prominently as he did in Eng- for to take Jean de Reszke’s place during 
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CLEMENTINE DE VERE. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Aimé-Dupont, New York. 
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of his opportunity. 


He made good use 


MME. DE VERE’S CONCERTS. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere’s concert tours 
become more and more popular every year. 
Like Melba, she probably will never 
consent to give all her time to opera. 
The concert tours made by such artists 
are much more profitable than their 
appearances in opera, though they may 
not do as much for a singer’s reputation. 

Mme. de Vere has a voice of wide range 
and great sweetness, and she sings with 
the irresistible charm of sympathy. She 
began singing in church, and her voice 


will always have some of the dignity of 
expression which we _ associate with 
sacred music, although it does not lack 
gaiety and brilliance in selections like 
David’s ‘‘ Bird Song.’’ It is perhaps in 
Handel’s music that she shows her power 
most notably. This season she has been 
using with good effect the ‘‘ Spring 
Song,’’ composed by Signor Sapio, her 
husband. 


Siegfried Wagner has written a comic 
opera which is said to be the opposite of 
Wagnerian. Its theme is taken from the 
history of the Thirty Years’ War, and it 
is said to be exceptionally tuneful. 
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Abbas Hilmi Pasha is the 
seventh ruler of the dynasty 
founded by the great Turk- 
ish general, Mehemet Ali, 
and was born on the 14th of 
July, 1874. His country, 
technically a tributary prov- 
ince of the Turkish em- 
pire, is autonomous and 
practically independent, and 
the title ‘‘ khedive’’ means 
‘* sovereign ” or ‘‘ king.’’ 
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a student at the Theresi- 
anum, in Vienna, preparing 
himself for the important 
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he was to fill. The Austrian 
emperor took a kindly inter- 
est in the lad who was 
being educated to govern 
the oldest nation in the 
world, and means were pro- 
vided for giving him a 
practical insight into the 
profession of a soldier, as 
well as the calling of the 
engineer and the skilled 
artisan. In the midst of 
these pursuits, at a time 
when he was looking for- 
ward to many years of study 
and travel, the news was 
cabled from Cairo, on the 
7th of January, 1892, that 
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was represented by an army of five 
thousand men, and by hundreds of offi- 
cials employed in administrative capaci- 
ties. It was not a position to be assumed 
with a light heart. 

Asachild, Abbas was taught English 


fh 
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until Abbas, at the age of twelve, was 
sent to the Haxious school, at Geneva, to 
complete the preparatory course for the 
Theresianum. 

In his student days Abbas saw every 
capital in Europe, with the exception of 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


by a governess, and later special tutors 
were brought from England to perfect 
his knowledge of our language. An 
American officer in the Egyptian army 
was assigned to teach the prince and his 
brother—Prince Mehemet Ali, a year 
younger—the rudiments of military sci- 
ence. Their father, the Khedive Tewfik, 
had established a school, with European 
professors and Arabic and Turkish mas- 
ters, to which the brothers went daily, 


Madrid and Lisbon. He states with a 
smile that he has visited the North Cape 
and seen the midnight sun, but has never 
made the ascent of the Ghizeh Pyramids, 
which overlook his capital. 

Elevation to royal rank has not obliter- 
ated the memory of comradeships at 
Geneva and Vienna, for when some 
American visits the Khedive, and he is 
sufficiently acquainted with his caller to 
lay aside formalities, his highness will 
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recall many pleasant companionships 
with American boyhood friends. 

The Khedive’s linguistic ability is 
striking, especially to those who regard a 
prince’s training as purely ornamental. 
During the course of an ‘‘ audience day ”’ 
it frequently happens that he discusses 
questions of state with the British and 
American diplomatic agents in excellent 
English, and with the representatives of 
France and Germany in faultless French 
or in the choicest language of the Aus- 
trian court. Later he conducts affairs 
with the Sultan’s representative in Turk- 
ish, and may conclude the day by presid- 
ing over a council of his ministry, when 
all sorts of intricate details of policy are 
arranged in Arabic, the native tongue of 

Egypt, and one of the most difficult of 
languages. The evening may see his 
highness at the theater, listening with 
pleasure and understanding to opera sung 
in Italian. 

Abbas is a strict disciplinarian—reflect- 
ing, doubtless, his Austrian training— 
but is just, considerate, and kind. State 
and show he dislikes, but he insists on 
receiving the full deference due his rank. 
It is said that in their childhood the two 
boys, in addressing each other, invaria- 
bly employed the full title—‘‘ Prince 
Abbas Bey,’’ and ‘‘ Prince Mehemet Ali 
Bey.” On one occasion, however, the 
latter was inclined to be indolent and 
shirk his lessons. 

‘‘Come, prince,’’ urged the instructor, 
‘it must be done.”’ 

Abbas at once exclaimed, ‘‘ Prince in- 
deed! My brother is no prince when 
idle—he is only a fellah.’’ 

One privileged to meet the Khedive is 
led to the audience chamber through files 
of saluting guardsmen in smart blue uni- 
forms, if it is winter and at the Abdin 
Palace in Cairo, or garbed in white if the 
scene is the summer palace of Ras-el-Teen, 
at Alexandria. He is greeted at the door 
in a manner proving the Khedive’s geni- 
ality. After shaking hands, the visitor 
is motioned to a seat on the divan beside 
his highness. 

Abbas’ face is full and round, with a fair 
complexion browned by outdoor exercise. 
The upper lip is arched and delicately 
molded ; the lower full, but without any 
expression of grossness. There is a little 
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dark mustache, to which he puts his 
right hand in moments of animation, 
twisting its ends. He has remarkably 
expressive eyes, of a light hazel color, 
which mirror every emotion, flashing 
with the light of laughter, and deepening 
with the shadow of thought. Photo- 
graphs of the Khedive cannot possibly 
suggest his charm of face, which comes 
with his mood, and varies with it. 

His figure tends to stoutness, and he is 
not tall. Heis unmistakably magnetic, 
agreeable, and mentally alert. In his 
dress there is nothing oriental, save the 
red tarboosh, which is never removed 
from his head. His clothes might be 
those of any young American not espe- 
cially particular as to the latest mode. 
Jewelry and glossy boots are never in 
evidence, except when he wears the uni- 
form of commander in chief of the army, 
with gemmed orders, sword, and accou- 
terments. 

A visitor quickly discovers that he 
is dealing with no novice of life and 
affairs, but with one whose responsible 
position has forced a precocious maturity, 
for Abbas’ manner and words are those of 
a man of thirty five. He quickly grasps 
the point of a question, and a few min- 
utes’ conversation shows him to have a 
good insight into current events. 

A remarkable memory enables the 
Khedive to converse effectively on almost 
any topic. Touching on military sub- 
jects, he will speak of the services ren- 
dered to the Egyptian army by the 
Americans who placed it on a footing of 
efficiency in the time of his grandfather, 
Ismail—from whom Abbas inherits the 
determination that shows in his firmly 
set mouth. It is a quality that his 
father, Tewfik, did not possess. The 
young Khedive is called stubborn and 
obstinate by British writers whenever he 
remonstrates against some irritating 
feature of English domination ; but he 
can be more easily led than driven. 

When the Duke of Cambridge was in 
Caito, two seasons ago, it was arranged 
that there should be a field review of the 
Egyptian troops quartered in the capital, 
in honor of the commander in chief of 
Queen Victoria’s army. The proposition 
came from Britishers in the Egyptian 
service—gentlemen who, of course, be- 
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lieve that Egypt would go to the bow 
wows were it not forthe fostering hand of 
England. The Khedive was to be pres- 
ent, as nominal commander of the army of 
Egypt, and all Cairo was at Abbassieh, 
on horseback or in carriages, to see the 
maneuvers. 

The Khedive galloped upon the parade 
ground with his aids, and immediately 
took command of the forces. The specta- 
tors were treated to something that was 
not on the bills, for he put the soldiers 
through their paces in a manner that 
caused consternation to the officials who 
had intended the Khedive to play a purely 
ornamental part in the show. Infantry 
and cavalry were hurried here and there, 
the camel corps was sent flying across 
the desert to repel an imaginary foe, 
platoons of artillery were ordered into 
position, and their guns belched forth 
volley after volley. 

This mimic warfare, extending over 
miles of the desert, was kept up for two 
hours at a pace so fast and furious that 
nearly all the spectators had fallen by the 
wayside, from inability to keep up, long 
before it was over. His royal highness 
of Cambridge had not experienced such a 
shaking up for years. When the review 
ended he gathered breath enough to say 
that the Egyptian soldiers were a fine lot 
of men and knew their trade—an approv- 
ing formula which, no doubt, had become 
habitual with him in commending 
British yeomanry and volunteers, but 
which in this case was uttered with con- 
vincing sincerity. The old duke had seen 
more practical soldiering on the plains of 
Abbassieh than he had anticipated, and 
from that time he has been an admirer of 
the young Khedive. 

Abbas never disobeys the command of 
the Koran by tasting wines or spirits. 
He is also a total abstainer from tobacco, 
which, in a land where nearly everybody 
smokes cigarettes from morning until 
night, is a notable instance of self denial. 
He always seeks to dissociate his private 
life from his official duties. When his 
daily work at the Abdin Palace is finished, 
a cavalry guard escorts him to the 
palace of Koubbeh, five miles out of 
Cairo, on the border of. the desert. There 
is little suggesting princely estate about 
Koubbeh, save the few soldiers of the 
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Khedivial guard, and the musicians 
and drummer boys lounging in front of 
their quarters. It looks like the seat of 
a rich European family of country tastes. 
The presence of its master is indicated by 
a scarlet flag, bearing the three fold star 
and crescent, which floats over the 
palace. 

The Khedive’s consort, described by 
those who know her as an attractive Cir- 
cassian, and their three little princesses, 
are installed at Koubbeh during the 
winter season. It is likewise the home 
of the Khedivah mére, who, by reason of 
having been born a princess, takes rank 
over her son’s wife as the first lady of the 
court. The Khedivah mere is not more 
than thirty eight years of age, and is 
said to be exceedingly beautiful and ac- 
complished. Living in strict Mahometan 
seclusion, and never appearing in public 
except with veiled faces, the ladies of the 
Khedivial family are not subjected to 
masculine gaze. Their attendance at the 
opera is concealed from the audience by 
screened boxes ; only flashing jewels and 
shadowy outlines behind the gossamer 
curtains tell of their presence. 

A devout believer in the religion of the 
Koran, the Khedive has never taken ad- 
vantage of the provision that allows the 
possession of four wives. He isa monog- 
amist, as was his father ; and it is largely 
owing to the example thus set that 
polygamy is now little practised by the 
more progressive Egyptians. Hardly a 
man in public life has more than one wife ; 
yet twenty years ago no well to do Egyp- 
tian household was considered complete 
without its full quota. 

The Khedive has no harem in the 
European sense. Each of his palaces has 
its ‘‘harem division,’’ but the term 
means simply that portion set apart for 
the Khedivah, the Khedivah mére, and 
their enormous entourage. The attend- 
ants are young Turkish women, coming 
chiefly from Georgia and Circassia, and 
are attired in picturesque garb of semi 
European character. Although spoken 
of as ‘‘slaves,’’ many of them have 
merely nominal duties, and in Europe 
might almost be regarded as ladies in 
waiting at court. 

It was a woman of this class whom the 
Khedive took for his wife three years 
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ago. The published accounts of the 
wedding may have shocked western 
readers, in their ignorance of life in the 
east. It was strictly in keeping with 
Mahometan custom, however, and the 
marriage was popular with Egyptians. 

For the Koubbeh estate, the Khedive 
has imported American farm machinery 
to illustrate the advantages of tilling with 
modern appliances. Here, too, there are 
extensive stables, filled with choice horses 
from various parts of the world. The 
position of honor is given toa magnifi- 
cent Arabian steed sent to Abbas by the 
Sultan. Close by is the English thor- 
oughbred Cedar, presented by the late 
Colonel North, and in a neighboring stall 
stands an American trotter, the gift of an 
admiring Philadelphian. 

The dairy, kennels, and poultry yard at 
Koubbeh are supplied with selected 
animals and fowls from every clime, and 
the Khedive takes the keenest interest in 
them. For his work people there is a 
model village, with mosque, school, and 
meeting place where discussion is en- 
couraged after the lyceum idea—all sup- 
ported by the Khedive, to demonstrate 
the benefits of order, cleanliness, and 
community of interests. The native fire 
brigade, with English apparatus, would be 
a credit to a western town. 

Abbas is so fond of good horseflesh that 
from his private purse he maintains a 
commission to improve horse breeding. 
He offers valuable prizes at horse shows, 
and enters his own horses for the races 
during the Cairo season, when it not in- 
frequently happens that his colors are 
carried to victory by his native jockey. 
The Khedive enjoys driving, and may 
often be met in the outskirts of Cairo or 
Alexandria, holding the reins over a dash- 
ing pair, and accompanied by an aide de 
camp or one of his many relatives. 

Before the heat of summer comes, the 
Khedivial establishment, with its army 
of officials and attendants, moves to Alex- 
andria. Six railway trains are required 
to transfer the court. With his ministers 
and other high officers, Abbas travels in 
state in an observation car of American 
make. 

The historic structure, Ras-el-Teen, over- 
looking Alexandria harbor, is treated 
by the Khedive simply as an official pal- 
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ace, as Abdin is in Cairo. The home 
loving instinct which attaches him to 
Koubbeh has led him to create a summer 
retreat at Montaza, snugly nestled on the 
picturesque Mediterranean coast, a few 
miles to the east of Alexandria. There 
the family life, with artistic and musical 
surroundings, is carried on in charming 
simplicity. Perplexities arising from con- 
ferences at Ras-el-Teen are left in the 
precincts of the old palace. 

Montaza is within a mile of Aboukir 
Bay, made famous by Nelson’s victory 
over the French fleet just a century ago. 
Although the place was reclaimed from 
the desert only five years since, forests of 
quick growing trees have sprung into 
existence, and many varieties of game 
birds and animals have been domiciled 
there, including native antelope and Euro- 
pean red deer, for the Khedive is an ardent 
sportsman. In aremote part of the estate 
is the camp of the young prince’s camel 
corps. With these Bedouin riders, who 
are trained marksmen, he sometimes 
makes long journeys in the desert. It is 
said that on these trips his highness bears 
any amount of fatigue, and that his cara- 
van frequently marches from sunrise to 
sunset before bivouacking for the night. 

Montaza harbor shelters many boats, 
including a small yacht that conveys its 
master to Alexandria when he chooses the 
sea in preference to special train or car- 
riage. Safe anchorage is assured by a 
breakwater which cost two -hundred 
thousand dollars to construct. 

The Khedivial yacht Mahrousa, of 4,500 
tons, is the largest pleasure vessel in the 
world, unless we except the warship Ho- 
henzollern, on which the Kaiser makes 
summer cruises. For voyaging to Con- 
stantinople, cruising in the Grecian archi- 
pelago, or going to Trieste or Venice, if 
the trip may be regarded as ‘‘ unofficial,”’ 
the Khedive employs a beautiful Scotch 
built yacht of 7oo tons, called Safa-el- 
Bahr, the Arabic for ‘‘Joy of the Sea.’’ 
He once told the writer that he is not the 
best of sailors, and instanced that sad 
winter voyage when summoned from 
Vienna to assume the throne of Egypt. 
Etiquette demanded that the Austrian 
emperor place a steamer at the young 
prince’s disposal, with an escort of digni- 
taries from the Vienna court. The vessel 
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was old, ‘‘perhaps fifty years old, and 
very small,’’ said the Khedive. Violent 
storms had made the Adriatic and Med- 
iterranean turbulent, and the journey 
from Trieste was disagreeable and trying. 
High seas retarded progress, and even the 
ship's officers wished themselves ashore. 
The port of Brindisi reached, Prince 
Abbas begged to have the ship wait for 
better weather. 

‘‘T must not stop, highness,’’ was the 
admiral’s reply, ‘‘for it is the emperor’s 
command to lose no time, and the eti- 
quette must be observed.”’ 

When the peaceful harbors of Greece 
came in sight, the Khedive again pleaded 
for delay. But the punctilious com- 
mander insisted that ‘‘ the etiquette must 
be observed, for it was his majesty’s 
order.’’ ; 

‘* Etiquette is well enough in its place,”’ 
pleaded the poor sufferer; ‘‘but his 


majesty Francis Joseph is comfortable in 
Vienna, and not seasick on this awful 
ship! ’”’ 

The voyage was successfully completed, 


nevertheless, and the day after landing 
on Egyptian soil the princely passenger 
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formally took upon himself the rulership 
of Egypt. 

Abbas Pasha does not claim infalli- 
bility, but realizes, like his seniors, that 
administrative mistakes are easily made. 
He is a very different man from the 
ordinary type of oriental sovereign, hav- 
ing none of his religious bigotry, nar- 
rowness of thought, or ignorance of 
the outside world. The desire to promote 
the welfare of his people is Abbas’ con- 
trolling thought, and under his guidance 
their future is full of promise. 

The Khedive receives, for his personal 
use, a yearly grant from the Egyptian 
government of half a million dollars. 
His private wealth is great, and chiefly 
invested in productive farms and cotton 
plantations in the Nile delta. His habits 
tend to thrift, perhaps as the result of 
the downfall of Khedive Ismail, whose 
extravagance had no parallel in history. 
In addition to his grant from the national 
exchequer, he receives an equal amount 
for the support of his mother, brother, 
sisters, and the various relatives of the 
Khedivial family, nearly a hundred in 
nuimber. 





A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


WIND from the salt sea blowing, 
Wind from the golden west, 
Bear me a message, I pray you, 
From shadowy realms of rest ; 
Waft me the fragrance of lilies 
That grow in a far off land, 
Whose perfume steals over the senses, 
Like the touch of a dear one’s hand ; 
Weave round my heart all the rapture 
That lies in an angel’s refrain, 
Speak to my soul in the twilight 
And bear me a balm for pain. 


Star voices floating through dreamland,. 
Voices in violet skies, 
Echo the song of a seraph, 
Singing in far paradise— 
Singing, perchance, in a garden 
Embroidered with poppy and rose, 
With tinkling of silvery fountains, 
Whose melody woos to repose ; 
Quiet the birds in the branches, 
And bid all repining to cease, 
Speak to my soul in the starlight, 
And grant me my prayer for peace. 


Clarence Urmy. 

















WILL THE PEOPLE HAVE SHAKSPERE? 


Leading theatrical managers and players discuss the question whether the great classical dramas 
find popular acceptance on the stage today. 


A QUESTION which deals with a quality so 

changeable and indefinite as the fancies 
and desires of an amusement loving people 
does not admit of an answer that all will accept 
as satisfactory ; for there are as many minds on 
the subject as there are people whom it inter- 
ests. There is undoubtedly a growing belief 
among critics and others who make it their 
art to study the changing temper of theater 
goers, to the effect that the day of farce com- 
edy and vaudeville is already passing, and 
that with the new century there is surely 
coming a renaissance in the theater, a return 
to Shakspere and to the classical standards of 
art. Recently this belief has been frequently 
expressed by young players who, full of en- 
thusiasm for their art, are ambitious to act 
the parts which alone have the dignity of 
making them great. They declare that they 
are tired of the society drama, and that the 
people are tired of it, too. But the managers, 
less enthusiastic than cautious, less ambitious 
of favorable criticism than of busy box offices, 
are not so sure about it. 

It is the aim of this symposium to answer 
the question, ‘‘ Will the people have Shak- 
spere?’’ by giving the individual opinions of 
those best qualified to know—first, the man- 
agers, who consider the people as a matter of 
business ; and then the players, who look to 
the people for their laurels. 





THE THEATER FOR RELAXATION. 
The manager of the Lyceum points out the prac- 
tical difficulties of a good Shakspere 
production. 

THE want of appreciation of the Shaksper- 
ian drama, and the reluctance of managers to 
produce it, seem to me due to two principal 
causes. The first is the restlessness of the 
great mass of the American people, who are 
impatient of stage performances that tax too 
severely the intellect or the attention. In 
the busy life of our great cities our audiences 
want, first of all, relaxation. They do not go 
to the theater for literature. In earlier times, 
the stage was the resort of all that was best 
in the literature of the day, and audiences 
were as good listeners as the French audi- 
ences are today. The tremendous output of 





the printing press, which has placed books 
and magazines within reach of the poorest, 
now satisfies this demand, and has left our 
audiences impatient and indifferent to the 
literary or poetic drama. 

But a second and still more urgent rea- 
son why managers pause before setting out 
on the production of a play by the great 
dramatist, lies in the fact that the artistic 
standards of the stage have so greatly ad- 
vanced within the last few years. Our audi- 
ences demand better acting, more realistic 
accessories, more expensive stage setting, 
than ever before. A really great actor is 
always certain of success. Now an actor may 
have a sufficient degree of skill to succeed in 
a modern society drama, or in plays of the 
‘‘romantic ’’ school, but it is Shakspere who 
finds him out! And modern audiences are 
not satisfied with one good actor in a leading 
réle. A Shakspere presentation requires a 
company, each one of which shall be an artist. 
It requires the same attention to realism in 
stage furnishings, the same elegance of ap- 
pointment, as ina modern play, and these are 
more difficult and more expensive in a Shak- 
sperian production. 

A manager, whatever may be his own pre- 
dilections for the higher literary drama, is 
obliged, as a general rule, to consult the com- 
mercial as well as the artistic side of stage 
productions. I say as a general rule, because 
those who have the interest of the stage at 
heart may occasionally depart from the purely 
financial considerations involved, and experi- 
ment with plays outside the pale of popular 
acceptance. ey 

In some of our small cities in the South and 
West the ‘‘ legitimate drama,”’ as it is called, 
flourishes, because the audiences are more 
easily satisfied. They will accept a cast with 
one good actor. They will be content with 
scenery which our metropolitan theaters 
would not venture to use ; and they are more 
eager than audiences in large cities for an 
occasional opportunity to study masterpieces 
presented in this modest form. 

In England, where there is a larger leisure 
class than here, and in France, where art 
reigns supreme, there is a certain patronage 
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of the theater which makes literary and artistic 
experiments possible, and frequently main- 
tains and establishes thei with popular ap- 
proval. 


Daniel Frohman. 


THE NEED OF GREAT ACTORS. 
Another well known manager declares that the 
public is eager for some new dramatic 
genius in ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Romeo,” 
and “ Othello.” 

I HOLD that the public is as ready today 
as ever to patronize liberally certain Shaksper- 
ian plays, provided that the actor or actress 
presenting the principal rdle has the genius 
and necessary art to properly interpret it. 
There are a number of Shaksperian plays that 
have never been financially successful from 
the managerial point of view. Actors of the 
past, with a large repertoire covering a num- 
ber of Shaksperian plays, have found that 
the public patronized some largely, others 
meagerly. The late Edwin Booth was able 
to draw crowded houses everywhere to wit- 
ness his Hamlet and Jago, and in his younger 
days his Romeo, whereas he failed to draw 
large audiences to see his Macbeth, Othello, 
King Lear, and Richard the Third. With 
Edwin Forrest it was almost the reverse. 
Macbeth, Lear, and Coriolanus were his 
most successful Shaksperian representations, 
whereas he failed to attract the public to wit- 
ness his performancesrof Shylock, Richard the 
Third, and Hamlet. 

The Shaksperian plays in the actor’s reper- 
toire that-have been, and will always, in my 
opinion, be the mosteattractive to the public, 
are ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’? and 
‘‘Othello,’? while in the actress’ repertoire 
may be counted as the most attractive to the 
public, the characters of Beatrice in ‘“‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing,’’ Rosalind in ‘‘ As You 
Like It,’’ and /udie¢ in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.’’ 

I think that should an actor arise in this 
country today with the attributes necessary to 
give a great performance of the character of 
Hamlet, the public would hail his coming 
with delight, and would support him as liber- 
ally as it did Edwin Booth, when in his 
younger years he arose to distinction and 
made his first great conquest in the same 
character. 

At the time when Edwin Booth made his 
success in New York as Hamlet, this same 
question—‘‘ Will the people have Shak- 
spere?’’—was being asked. Edwin Forrest, 
the representative American tragedian of 
the day, found that he could draw more money 
with ‘‘Jack Cade’’ and ‘‘Metamora”’ than with 
Shakspere. Otheractors, like J. W. Wallack, 
who was the best Macbeth of his time, E. L. 
Davenport, whose performance of some of the 


Shaksperian réles commanded the respect of 
lovers of Shakspere, and Edwin Adams, found 
it necessary to present other plays to draw 
money. All these men were capable actors, 
but none them was a great genius. As I said 
before, when Edwin Booth appeared in 
Hamlet, and invested the character with the 
personality, temperament, and genius re- 
quired, the public flocked to see him, and so 
they will flock again to see the coming 
Hamlet—if ever he does come. 
Augustus Pitou. 
WE ARE APATHETIC TO SHAKSPERE. 
But the manager of the Broadway Theater sees 
better times coming. 

THERE are two very good reasons why 
Shakspere’s plays are so seldom seen upon 
the boards today : first, the present demand 
for novelties excludes them; and secondly, 
there are few performers nowadays who can 
fittingly interpret the Elizabethan drama. 

In the old days—the ‘‘ palmy days,” as the 
old actors call the times when half a dozen of 
the classic plays were to be found in the rep- 
ertory of every stock company—it could be 
said, in truth, that Shakspere was ‘‘ the most 
popular dramatist of the day.’’ This was not 
so long ago, either, but the tragedian now 
seems to be a thing of the past. 

There were then a great number of actors 
who could render blank verse in proper 
manner. Today, actors are not bred up, as 
of old, to an indispensable knowledge of the 
Shaksperian manner and method. When 
the moderner attempts todelineate the classic 
drama, he but serves to display his lack of 
the true spirit ; he finds the public apathetic ; 
he is regarded with ‘‘eyes unobservant and 
ears unsensitive.’’ 

This does not mean that the public does 
not tolerate works of a high order; it simply 
will not lend its encouragement to ignorance 
and mediocrity. Booth and his compatriots 
set the standard high ; they were trained in 
the classic school. Their performances were 
satisfying, elegant, and in good taste. 

Shakspere’s plays will not blossom into re- 
newed popularity until there is a new public 
and a new school of acting. When this new 
condition will come about will depend 
largely upon the quality of plays to be turned 
out in the immediate future. Should the 
playwright, assisted by the manager, present 
dramatic works of an unsatisfying character, 
should the public grow weary and disquieted 
with the modern method, then we may ex- 
pect a return to the splendid plays of Shak- 
spere’s time, through the genius and power 
of some unlooked for Roscius. 

The fact that performers still find a sym- 
pathetic public outside of New York proves 
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that the Elizabethan spirit is not entirely 
dead. Even inthe metropolis there is a class 
that supports occasional representations of 
poetic romantic acting, or, properly speaking, 
the ‘‘literary drama.’? Order may, and very 
likely will, be evolved out of our present state 
of chaos; then William Shakspere will have 
an advantage and a following equal to that of 
Edward E. Rice. 
Andrew A. McCormick. 


A QUESTION OF VALUE RECEIVED. 
The businesslike views of the manager of the 
Julia Marlowe company. 

I AM convinced that the people will not 
have a production of Shakspere the only rec- 
ommendation of which is that it is Shak- 
spere. They will not have Hamlet today 
for what Hlam/et has been in the past. Our 
audiences consider themselves as good judges 
of the merits and capacities of actors now as 
ever, and unless a great Shaksperian play is 
worthily given, the people will not have it. 
Like most other matters, this one of theatrical 
amusements resolves itself, with the people, 
into the simple question of value received. 
When you hear in the audience coming from 
a theater such a remark as, ‘‘ Three dollars 
would buy a good pair of gloves, and I would 
rather have them,’ it is a pretty sure sign 


that the play has not given satisfaction. 

Of course, most of us are in the theatrical 
business for business rather than for art, and 
we look upon a success from the point of view 


of the box office. Still, no one knows better 
than the manager that the artistic side of a 
production is of great importance. A fine 
company is as necessary as a brilliant star, 
stage setting and scenery as necessary as cos- 
tumes and make up. 

As the manager of a Shaksperian star, I 
have found that wherever we play there is the 
greatest desire to use our production in an 
educational sense. Schools, classes, and clubs 
come in bodies, and this fact, I think, goes to 
show that Shakspere is today what it always 
has been—the very pinnacle of the actor's 
art, and that its success with the people 
depends entirely upon the manner in which 
it is presented. 

Charles B. Dillingham. 


AFRAID OF SHAKSPERE PRODUC- 
TIONS. 

The manager of Wallack’s Theater thinks that 
the public dreads seeing the great dramatist 
unworthily staged. 

THERE are many people among theater 
goers today who are afraid of the name of 
Shakspere. I do not think this is because 
they do not appreciate the great genius of his 
work, or do not care for such productions. I 
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think it is rather because they do care for 
him that so many Shaksperian productions are 
failures, People would much rather stay away 
altogether than see Shakspere poorly done. 
The public know very well that there are few 
actors capable of giving a satisfactory presen- 
tation of Shakspere, and knowing this, they 
hesitate when invited to see the dramatist in 
the hands of poor players. 

Such of his plays as can be adequately cast, 
and which bring forth a favorite star, draw as 
good houses now, I think, as ever. Julia 
Marlowe and Ada Rehan rarely fail to answer 
this question in the affirmative. 

Charles Burnham. 


From the player’s point of view the ques- 
tion becomes more a matter of art. Few 
actors will admit that they have no desire to 
interpret the works of the master ; with many 
it is an avowed ambition. Such as have won 
distinction and praise on the Shaksperian 
stage do not hesitate to agree with the man- 
agers that genius is required to make the 
famous parts acceptable to an audience, and 
that without that factor the people will not 
have Shakspere. 

Mr. Charles Walcot, who for many years 
supported Edwin Booth, who has played the 
leading réles in nearly all of Shakspere’s 
tragedies, and who is now a member of the 
Lyceum Company in New York, regards this 
want of actors as the secret of nearly all the 
Shakspere failures. 


PEOPLE WILL HAVE SHAKSPERE, 
When actors can play it, says an old Shaksper- 
tan actor. 

THERE is one great factor to be considered 
in the production of Shakspere, a factor so 
important that upon it depends the real 
answer to this question. It is the factor of 
actors. Give the people actors who can play 
Shakspere—perhaps I would better say actors 
who can de Shakspere—and they will have it ; 
set before them the most gorgeous scenery in 
the world, give them costumes of marvelous 
richness, characters of grace and beauty, stage 
managenient that is perfect, and leave out the 
actor, and they will go to see anything rather 
than Shakspere. 

Management, costumes, and scenery are im- 
portant. All Shakspere’s plays are spectacles 
in themselves ; their very atmosphere is the 
essence of poetry and art; the beauty in his 
conceptions is supreme ; but above all stands 
his language. ‘This is paramount, and man- 
agers have found that all else is really 
secondary—that all the stage trappings in the 
world would not induce people to go to see 
“Hamlet ’’ with Hamlet left out, or indiffer- 
ently supported. 
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There is a complaint that ‘‘ Shakspere spells 
ruin.’’ Itisnota newcomplaint. I have heard 
it for forty years; yet I have never known a 
single production of Shakspere, when prop- 
erly presented with capable actors, that did 
not spell fortune. Take a few of the most 
noticeable occasions of the past. There was 
Jarrett and Palmer’s production of ‘‘ Henry 
V’’ at Booth’s Theater, in 1874-’75, with 
George Rignold as the Aimg. ‘There was 
that of ‘‘ Julius Ceesar’’ underthe same man- 
agement, with E. L. Davenport as Brutus, 
Lawrence Barrett as Cassius, and F. C. Bangs 
as Mark Anthony. ‘There was Booth’s pro- 
duction of ‘‘Hamlet’’ at the old Winter 
Garden in ’64, when we played one hundred 
nights to immense houses. Perhaps the most 
notable of all such occasions was when the 
three Booths appeared together in ‘‘ Julius 
Ceesar’’ atthe Winter Garden in November, 
64, for the benefit of the Shakspere Statue 
Fund. A hundred nights in those days was 
a run equal toa year or more today. The 
average price of seats was seventy five cents ; 
yet on that memorable night as much as 
twenty five dollars was paid for a place to 
stand, and the house ran up to nearly fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

I believe that the great Shaksperian actor 
must be born. Even with that in his favor, 
he may not be as great as those who have 
fired the audiences of the past. For the 
school in which the genius of the Booths, the 
Forrests, the Davenports, was developed was 
the school of example ; theirs was genius un- 
doubtedly, but they had the advantage of 
studying stars who played the characters be- 
fore them. We of today have no such school 
for Shaksperian actors. 

I have heard much about the popular taste 
for the theater being vitiated. I do not be- 
lieve it is so, The lighter drama, society 
plays, farces, and so forth, are more gener- 
ously supported for the simple reason that 
our actors are able to produce them better. 
But I should be willing to put every dollar I 
had in the world on the people’s support of 
Shakspere presented with actors who were 
equal to their task. 

Charles Waicot. 
SHAKSPERE NOT FOR ‘‘THE PEOPLE.” 
A favorite American actor thinks that the classic 
dramas appeal only to a cultured 
minority. 

WHETHER the people will have Shakspere’s 
plays or not depends upon what we mean by 
‘*the people.’’ I doubt if the average theater 
goer in America cares very much for Shak- 
spere asanamusement. As stage attractions, 
his plays are not the sort of productions that 
appeal to the great body of those who support 
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the theater. These supporters themselves are 
answering the question every day through 
the box office, and indeed it is to that “ little 
window ”’ that the wise player looks for light 
when he wants to know what the people will 
or will not have. 

Cultured people and lovers of poetry and 
dramatic art will always have Shakspere, as 
long as there is a manager to produce his 
plays as they must be produced to be listened 
to at all ; but as supporters of the theater this 
class, unfortunately, is not in the majority. 
Still, the fact that managers continue to give 
Shakspere at all argues against a decided neg- 
ative answer to the question. 

I have heard it said that could we produce 
another Edwin Booth, other Davenports or 
Forrests, there would be even greater demand 
for Shakspere today than ever before. I doubt 
it. If the demand of the people was real, if 
they really wanted Shakspere, actors enough 
would arise to play the parts. 

I saw an actor on Broadway, the other day, 
who I have no doubt could be induced to pre- 
pare himself at short notice to star in any of 
Shakspere’s plays— tragedies preferred — 
though in ‘‘ Hamlet’’ he is one of the great- 
est comedians living. His is not an unusual 
figure on Broadway, either; there have been 
any number of them there ever since Bocth 
bowed to his last audience; but there is no 
manager living brave enough to give them 
what they want—managers are so mercenary, 
and ‘leading business’? men in Shakspere 
are a drug on the market. 

Iam told that there have been managers 
(in the past) who were so fond of Shakspere’s 
artistic side that they almost forgot to open 
the ‘little window out in front” at all. And 
once upon a time, long, long ago, there was a 
manager, a great big, beautiful manager, 
with a big bag full of gold, who actually 
went broke playing Shakspere—but of course 
that was long, long ago. 

NV. C. Goodwin. 
AS A SPECTACLE, OR WITH GENIUS. 
A popular member of the Empire stock company 
gives a qualified opinion. 

WIL, the people have Shakspere? Yes, and 
no. There is not the old demand for his 
plays in these times of rush and drive, when 
people seem to seek amusement only of the 
lightest kind ; still, under certain conditions, 
even in this end of the century, the public 
consents to tolerate certain of his ‘great 
works, at least to a limited extent. To be 
acceptable, they must be presented in one of 
two ways—either the production must be 
spectacular in a lavish sense, with every pos- 
sible accessory of mise en scéne, costumes, 
music, and so forth; or one of the chief 
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réles in the play to be presented must 
be assumed by an actor who has made 
his or her mark in a very striking manner, 
aud has excited the curiosity of theater goers 
as to the way in which Hamlet, Shylock, 
Othello, Juliet, or Rosalind would be treated 
at his or her hands. The success of the ex- 
periment depends in a great measure on the 
personal popularity of the artist in question. 

Apart from these two conditions I do not 
think the public wants the Immortal Bard. It 
was said long ago that to a manager Shakspere 
spelled ruin, and I fear the spell remains. 

To an actor this must be a source of great 
regret. I remember asking a gentleman who 
was decrying the actor’s calling in a public 
assembly—probably unaware that an actor 
was present : 

‘‘ Whom do you consider the greatest man 
the world has ever known?”’ 

He replied, ‘‘ Probably Shakspere.”’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘‘Shakspere was an 
actor !’’ 

J. E. Dodson. 
JULIA MARLOWE’S OPINION. 

A favorite Shaksperian actress declares her 
belief that the people want Shakspere 
more and more. 

I BELIEVE that the classic drama holds now, 
and always will hold, the foremost place on 
the stage, both with the public and with all 
artists in the profession, because I believe 
that it possesses the vital spirit of true great- 
ness; because it possesses in a higher degree 
than other works the form, the thought, and 
the sentiment that appeal most deeply and 
powerfully to the best judgment and the finer 
taste for the beautiful in all serious minded 
and right thinking people. 

Why should we suppose that the future 
standards of the theater in America are to be 
below those established in other countries? 
Even those who are doubtful of the ultimate 
success of the drama in its classic form in this 
country will yet admit that that is the higher, 
nobler, more ideal form, and therefore more 
deserving of support as an art and as an ele- 
ment of true education ; and why, in the face 
of the fact that America is advancing rapidly 
in science, art, and literature, should we fear 
that in this particular line she will fail to pro- 
gress and maintain herself in the dignified 
position of fostering that which is pure and 
ennobling in dramatic art, and will turn to 
that which is false, shallow, and uninspired? 

Judging from my own personal experience 
in ten years devoted to the effort to present 
worthily the classic works, I know it is im- 
possible that the all embracing genius of 
Shakspere should be dead or dying, when I 
find, traveling as I do on long tours almost 
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throughout the entire country, a constantly 
increasing interest in the presentation of his 
work. This is no theory merely ; it receives 
tangible proof through the box office receipts. 

At one time, as my sensitiveness to the 
magnitude of the réle of /u/iet increased, I 
seriously thought of eliminating the part 
from my repertory till my experience, ripened 
by years and study, should empower me to 
portray its dramatic possibilities more com- 
pletely. On investigation, however, I found 
that ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’? and ‘‘As You 
Like It’’ were my largest sources of revenue, 
drawing more in every State of the Union 
than any other plays of my repertory, and I 
could not afford to eliminate them. 

I am perfectly aware, however, that there 
are very many entirely admirable and deserv- 
ing plays that cannot be ranked as classics, 
and that one must have recourse to these as 
works of new interest in every long engage- 
‘ment in a single city. I wish simply to 
emphasize my absolute faith in the finer 
judgment of the public. I believe that it 
will always hold the plays of Shakspere, and 
the best of the other classics, in highest esti- 
mation, however much it may be entertained 
and amused by works of lighter character. 

Julia Marlowe. 


NOT ENOUGH SHAKSPERE. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske thinks that the people 
appreciate the Elizabethan master.no less 
than in the ‘‘palmy days.” 


Ir seems to me that the public always 


wants Shakspere in some form. He appeals 
on the stage whenever presented with dignity, 
and often when performed without adequate 
circumstance ; and he appeals in print at all 
times. There are few households that have 
even a small collection of books in which 
Shakspere may not be found. If we argue 
that the possession of Shakspere does not 
signify that Shakspere is studied, and at least 
superficially understood, we may be con- 
founded at any representation of one of his 
plays anywhere. 

What was true in the so called ‘‘ palmy 
days’’ of the drama, when Shakspere figured 
more generally in the theater than he now 
does—the days before the modern dramatist 
began his wonders to perform—is true today. 
That is to say, any performance of Shakspere 
invokes evidences of appreciation where ap- 
preciation would not naturally be looked for, 
and where much in simpler and more modern 
drama would pass without a token that its 
values were known. 

Critics tell us—and perhaps it is so—that 
the race of Shaksperian actors has run out ; 
that the great figures who formerly inter- 
preted the classic réles have left no succes- 
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sors. Aud yet if this be true, the fact remains 
that throughout this country there are actors 
who ‘play little else but Shakspere, and the 
public to which they appeal supports them. 

There are other countries—notably Ger- 
many and Italy—in whose theaters Shakspere 
is a religion. Even here, where we have less 
of Shakspere, his characters form the stand- 
ards of ultimate histrionic greatness. And 
as Shaksperian literature, in one or another 
form, increases unceasingly, and in its phases 
appeals to every intelligence, it would seem 
that the public cannot get enough of Shak- 


spere. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. 


TWO MORE SHAKSPERE BELIEVERS. 
Julia Arthur and Viola Allen think that Shak- 
spere’s charm is unfailing. 

SHAKSPERE is undoubtedly our great 
master of dramatic fiction. To me he has 
been a delightful study, guide, and help, 
since I have been old enough to read any- 
thing understandingly. I feel sure that 
Shakspere is the most human interpreter 
of humanity the world has ever known, 
and humanity will always accept him if he 
be interpreted by artists who appreciate to 
the fullest extent his wonderful and ever 
broadening influence. 

Julia Arthur. 


IN answer to the question: ‘ Will the 
people have Shakspere?’’ I say emphatically 
yes. 

Out of the impression which at present 
seems to exist in the public mind concerning 
plays, I am convinced that there is coming a 
disposition for the more solid dramatic works. 
I believe that a revival of Shakspere’s 
dramas, produced with artistic accessories, 
and acted earnestly and intelligently, will 
meet unqualified public approval. 

And why not? Surely, patrons of the 
drama must like best what is truest and 
purest in it, as do also, believe me, the fol- 


lowers of the art. 
Viola Allen. 


SHAKSPERE THE PLAYER’S IDOL, 
Because his famous characters are the touchstone 
of histriontic ability. 

AN individual opinion of the public’s de- 
mand in any branch of art must necessarily be 
more or less prejudiced, for our estimation of 
what the people want, I am afraid, is most 
often based on what we want ourselves. 
Shakspere is the player’s idol. Of course, 
our art is to personify character in whatever 
part we are cast to find it. We may do that 
as cleverly, as satisfactorily, in a society play, 
or a farce, or a melodrama, as in Shakspere, 
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only the fame to be gained is not so great. 
An actress cannot win the laurels of greatness 
until she plays Juliet, Rosalind, Beatrice, 
Katherine, and so holds herself up to be com- 
pared with the women who have been great 
because they could de those characters. 

From what better point of view, then, may 
an actress judge of the popular taste, of what 
people want, of what they will have on the 
stage, than from that of the standard by 
which they estimate her work, rank her suc- 
cess? If the people would not have Shak- 
spere, would Shakspere be their stamp of 
real merit—as he most surely is? Would 
every matinée miss in New York long to play 
Juliet ? Would every real actress who cared 
for her art and lived in her work dream of 
the day when she should be thought fit to 
move in the poetic atmosphere of Shakspere’s 
scenes and speak his lines? 

Surely there lies the answer. 

I have heard people say that they could not 
endure Shakspere; yet I have seen those 
same people crowd the theater to see Shak- 
spere when some favorite player—one who 
had proved his title clear—was to interpret a 
leading part. 

I am sure that I would have Shakspere 
under such circumstances—wouldn’t you? 

Maxine Elliott. 


MRS. GILBERT’S EMPHATIC ‘“‘ YES.”’ 
A brief and pointed opinion from the veteran 
actress of the Daly Company. 

I AM not fond of being quoted, but it would 
seem discourteous not to answer so plain a 
question as, ‘‘ Will the people have Shak- 
spere?”’ 

I say emphatically yes, and I think Mr. 
Daly’s productions prove it. 

Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. 


IN conclusion, it may not be amiss to ex- 
press regret at the absence of an opinion so 
important to this question as that of Mr. 
Augustin Daly. Mr. Daly’s personal aver- 
sion to public discussions must be sufficient 
excuse for the absence of his views. The 
success of his revivals of the Shaksperian 
comedies, however, is a strong word in favor 
of the dramatist, as is observed above by an 
important member of his company. 

However, thus much may be deduced from 
the patronage extended this winter to his 
Shakspere repertory : the lovers of this classic 
type, while limited in number, are faithful 
up to a certain degree. Frequent changes of 
bill will call them often to the theater, 
whereas the circumscribed area from which 
such a clientele may be drawn forbids the 
lengthy ‘‘run’—a standard by which we 
have come to measure the popularity of plays. 
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AMERICAN IMMORTALS. 

Much ink has been shed of late in a dis- 
cussion of the feasibility of establishing an 
American academy of letters, and a number of 
self appointed critics have prepared lists of the 
men whom they deem worthy to be classed 
among our ‘‘ forty immortals.’’ Many who 
are not familiar with the habits of profes- 
sional writers, though they may be well read 
in current literature, have been amazed to 
find in these lists the names of people of 
whom they have never heard. ‘The explana- 
tion of the phenomenon is a simple one. 
These obscure academicians—two or three 
of them appear in almost every list that has 
been submitted—are famous not as creators 
of manuscript, but as buyers of it, and the 
meution of their names is simply servile flat- 
tery on the part of the astute literary toilers 
who wish to do business with them. 

The same spirit of toadyism continually 
manifests itself in the articles that appear 
from time to time under such headings as 
‘Literary Boston,’’ ‘‘ Metropolitan Molders 
of Public Opinion,’’ or ‘‘The Men Who Make 
Our Great Monthlies.’’ Asa rule, articles of 
this sort are so full of misrepresentations as 
to be of no value whatever, except to those 
who write them, and they are not long in 
claiming their reward. 


SECOND HAND REALISM. 

A well known Englishman, who has been 
a close student of modern American litera- 
ture, visited New York not long ago, and 
was thrown in with some of the writers who 
have made themselves famous by stories 
dealing with different phases of New York 
life. The Englishman, who had come here 
for the express purpose of making a careful 
study of democracy in its many and varied 
social strata, was completely overjoyed at 
his good fortune in meeting men who had 
written so charmingly about all sorts and 
conditions of New York men and women, 
and who would be able, he was sure, to take 
him through the town and introduce him to 
some of the quaint and interesting types of 
humanity that he had come to know through 
their own writings. 

On the eve of his departure he confided toa 
friend the fact that, although he had enjoyed 
his stay in New York enormously, nevertheless 
the literary men had proved a surprise and a 
grievous disappointment to him, because not 
one of them seemed to have any real famil- 
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iarity with any class of people except the 
most conventional. 

‘‘ Will you kindly tell me,’’ demanded the 
perplexed foreigner, ‘“‘ how it is that these 
men of letters—who are certainly royal good 
chaps and most hospitable—contrive to write 
so much while they know so little about their 
subject? You know that in England or 
France a writer would be expected to famil- 
iarize himself with the different varieties of 
life that he essayed to treat in his stories. If 
he were too lazy to doso, he would be found 
out and exposed in a very short time. But 
the American writers do not seem to have any 
interest whatever in any part of the town ex- 
cept that which you call, I believe, the 
‘brown stone district.’ Now will you be 
good enough to explain to me how it is that 
these men get their information, which is at 
least sufficient to enable them to sell their 
stories after they have written them?”’ 

‘* My dear fellow,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ the 
answer is simple enough. They get their 
knowledge second hand, from the columns of 


the newspapers, or sometimes from the lips 
of those who are more adventurous in their 


research than themselves. And like most 
second hand goods, the knowledge thus ob- 
tained is always more or less frayed at the 
edges, and is seldom a good fit.”’ 

And the distinguished Englishman went 
on his way, marveling greatly. 


WHERE ONE WRITER WORKS. 

The elevated railroads and cable cars, which 
of course have proved a blessing to New 
York as means of cheap and moderately 
rapid transit, have at the same time added so 
largely to the noises of the town that 
literary men, artists, and students find it a 
difficult matter to obtain the degree of quiet 
that is necessary for careful and conscientious 
work. This is one of the reasons why we 
hear from time to time of literary and artis- 
tic colonies established in near by country 
places; but such communities seldom take 
permanent root, and their members eventu- 
ally drift back to the city, where they seek a 
quiet spot in a remote side street, or on the 
upper floor of a huge skyscraping building. 

The great drawback to the life of the subur- 
ban resident is the necessity for coming in 
and out of the city twice a week or oftener, 
at times when the boats and trains are 
crowded to their utmost capacity. Some: 
taste of urban existence he must have, and 
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he generally prefers to do his sleeping in the 
country and his ‘“‘living’’ in town. But David 
Belasco, the well known playwright, has re- 
versed the usual order of things. He sleeps 
in New York, in a fine house up town, while 
he spends his working hours in the country. 

Some time ago he leased a farm house 
which lies in the peaceful Long Island 
country, about fifty miles from New York, 
and installed an old couple as caretakers of 
the place. He goes out there early every 
morning, does his work in absolute quiet and 
without a possibility of interruption, and re- 
turns to the city at night in time to visit the 
theaters or enjoy himself in any way that he 
may desire. Although this scheme involves 


a great deal of tedious traveling upon a rail- 
road that is not famed either for its scenery 
or for its accommodations, nevertheless it 
enables him literally to lose himself for 
several hours each day in the most absorbing 
sort of work, that of play writing. 


“LIKE A GALLANT LADY.” 

Those who have lived in a prairie country 
will recognize the truthfulness and power of 
this extract from ‘‘ Like a Gallant Lady,’’ a 
Western story by Kate M. Cleary: 


She walked to the door of the shack, and out 
into the hot, white night. The wind had gone 
down. The plains stretched away, boundless 
and mysterious. The sky, frigated with whitish 
clouds, loomed low and light. Between these 
crept the silence, the awful, oppressive, over- 
whelming silencé of the prairies. It seemed to 
close around the girl standing there in gigantic 
coils that crushed out individuality—almost 
extinguished identity. An impulse to scream as 
if in a nightmare frenzy—anything to break the 
spell, came to her. She said something on the 
subject to Rob when she went back to the little 
lighted room. 

“Yes,” he declared, ‘‘ the silence is damnable. 
I don’t feel such things as acutely as you do, but 
it has hurt me many a time. When I wasin 
New Orleans I saw a mob drag along Tchoupi- 
toulas Street a nigger whom they were going to 
lynch. The screeching of the victim and the 
hooting of the rabble were the most atrocious 
sounds I ever heard. I put my hands over my 
ears to keep them out. Since I’ve lived on the 
plains I find there is one thing worse than any 
sound, and that is silence.” 


When a writer can express so happily 
the brooding atmosphere of the plains—an 
atmosphere which, in lonely places and under 
hard conditions, drives men to recklessness 
and women into insanity—one expects to find 
in Mrs. Cleary’s story a strong picture of con- 
temporary Western life ; but in spite of a cer- 
tain breeziness and a good plot, the book 
does not rise above the promise of its title, 
which is mediocre enough. Of course there 
is a hero with a domineering manner and 
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many virtues concealed beneath the mantle of 
acold, proudair. In fact, the feminine quali- 
ties of her hero are the most noticeable points 
in Mrs. Cleary’s story—feminine, because 
they are those qualities which women novel- 
ists delight in giving to their men. 

One would suppose that the students of 
success with women—and what man is not a 
humble student on the primer bench ?—would 
take a pointer from women’s books, and treat 
their female acquaintances with much 
haughtiness of demeanor and a domineering 
air, addressing them in tones of command, 
never of entreaty. Women really must like 
this sort of thing—for women novelists are 
not so different from other women—or the 
bully would not so constantly appear as the 
hero. If Mrs. Moses had transcribed the 
Book of Genesis, she would have had Adam 
with a flaming sword driving Eve up the tree 
to get the apple—and would unwittingly have 
saved poor Eve, and all the succeeding Eves, 
much opprobrium thereby. When Rochester, 
that prince of bullies, stamped across the 
pages of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ he set the pace for all 
succeeding men—in women’s books. 

But never a man takes the hint ; or if occa- 
sionally one does make a feeble attempt to 
pattern after this model, very early in the 
game he gives it up, and returns to his usual 
suave, polite, and considerate style of treat- 
ment. Is it that man is not such a coura- 
geous beast after all? Oris it that he says, as 
usual, ‘Aw, women don’t know what they 
want,’’ and goes right on giving them what 
he thinks they want? 


BICYCLING LITERATURE. 

It is a curious fact that despite the great 
popularity of bicycling, and the number of 
men and women of letters who delight in it, 
nearly all the existing literature of the sport 
has been the work of the very feeblest sort of 
amateurs. One clever woman has accounted 
for this by saying that a bicycle is absolutely 
without life, however useful it may be as a 
means of exercise or enjoyment, and that it 
does not begin to take rank with a locomotive, 
or even a stationary engine, as a theme for 
imaginative writing. 

‘You might just as well,’’ says this woman, 
‘(write a story about your pair of dumbbells 
as about your wheel,’’ and her remark is per- 
haps a true one. 

It was expected, some years ago, that Kirk 
Munroe, the author of ‘‘Camp Mates,” 
‘Canoe Mates,’’ and many another juvenile 
book, might become the romancer of what 
has been poetically termed the ‘‘ silent steed 
of steel.”” Mr. Munroe was the founder of 
the first bicycle club formed in New York, 
and helped to establish that colossal organi- 
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zation, the League of American Wheelmen ; 
but he has done little in a literary way for the 
now universal pastime, beyond coining the 
word ‘‘ wheelman.”’ 

‘‘ The Wheels of Chance,’’ by H. G. Wells, 
the young English novelist, is one of the few 
good bicycle stories we have seen ; and even 
in it, the wheeling interest is secondary to 
the tale of a frustrated elopement. 


A NEAR VIEW OF GREEK VALOR. 

When, some months ago, the war cloud 
which is supposed to be always hanging over 
Europe condensed into bloody raindrops in 
Greece, and Mr. Stephen Crane was sent out 
as war correspondent, we expected to hear 
great things from that part of the world— 
glowing pictures of battle, framed in words 
that should illuminate the pages on which 
they were printed. We got, in the course of 
time, full accounts of the doings of a little 
puppy dog, and Mr. Crane’s photograph. 

It was a privilege to look at the photograph 
of Mr. Crane, posed on the field of battle, 
the puppy clasped in his arms, the smoke of 
conflict in the background ; but although this 
is a commercial country, there were a good 
many people who preferred to read the bulle- 
tins every morning, and who appreciated the 
fact that the photograph of a war correspond- 
ent, no matter how beautiful, could not be 
satisfactorily reproduced on a bulletin so as 
to show what was really going on in Greece. 
Luckily, however, there were other corre- 
spondents besides Mr. Crane, and other des- 
patches ; and among the very best of these 
were those sent over by Mr. Frederick Palmer, 
picturesque, vivid, and giving a truthful ac- 
count of affairs as they developed. 

‘*Going to War in Greece ’’ is Mr, Palmer’s 
account of his experiences during that month 
of farce comedy war making. Those who 
read his newspaper despatches will be glad 
to read this later book, which gives—whim- 
sically, Mr. Palmer himself says—the story of 
what he calls the ‘‘army of the café.” But 
it gives more than this. It tells in a series 
of vivid, impressionistic pictures, how a 
nation totally unprepared went hunting for 
war with gay bravado, as if it were a child’s 
toy, to be taken up or thrown down again at 
will. It is a story which could not be be- 
lieved, if it had not happened. 


THE TENNYSON BIOGRAPHY. 

Hallam Tennyson’s biography of his father, 
of which we have already made brief men- 
tion, is a work that repays the most careful 
reading. The late English laureate seems to 
have had a horror of biographers, and to have 
wished to go down to posterity unwritten ex- 
cept in his own verse. Knowing that such a 
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wish stood little chance of being observed by 
a greedy public, he intrusted to his son the 
task of writing his life, with instructions to 
make the record so complete that no self con- 
stituted biographer should ever be able to find 
ungathered fragments on which to build. 

It is well known that though Tennyson 
was intimate with few of his contemporaries, 
he maintained a friendly attitude toward 
them. The solitary instance to the contrary 
—that of his early feud with Lytton—is 
touched upon in the biography in a very 
frank manner. 

We have heard much of Tennyson’s pains- 
taking care in the matter of verbal details. 
It has been said that he would sometimes de- 
vote an entire working day to the adjustment 
of asingle line. ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’’ on the 
other hand, came to the poet in its entirety, 
like a true inspiration. Written as it was, 
when he was at an advanced age, he consid- 
ered it his crowning jewel, and requested his 
son to place it conspicuously in his published 
works. ; 

The most pathetic incident in the poet’s 
life was in his early days of poverty. Find- 
ing himself unable to offer his fiancée a suit- 
able home, he broke off all communication 
between her and himself. Ten years later, 
when his work had gained recognition, he 
came back to marry her. 

Hallam, the present Lord Tennyson, is de- 
scribed as a typical country gentleman, with 
no marked predilection for versifying, and no 
special taste for poetry except that of his 
father. The management of the laureate’s 
literary rights and property had long been in 
the hands of the son, and it was he who in- 
duced his father to arrange the leading part 
in one of his plays to adapt it to an actress, 
since widely known. ‘The younger son, 
Lionel Tennyson, died many years ago on his 
way home from India, and from that time 
Hallam and his father were inseparable up to 
the day of the poet’s death. Lionel once 
essayed to write rhymes for the English 
magazines, but desisted on account of the 
adverse criticism they aroused. No doubt 
his father’s fame was far more of a handicap 
than a help to him. 

It is left for Mrs. Browning to narrate an 
incident which shows the laureate’s unique 
attitude toward his own works. It seems 
that Tennyson, when on a visit to the Brown- 
ings, read aloud the whole of ‘‘Maud’’— 
which is one of the least successful of his long 
poems—interrupting the reading frequently to 
make such ingenuous comments as ‘‘ Won- 
derful thought there! Isn’t that tender? 
It’s very beautiful here ! ”’ 

Amusing as such expressions of vanity are, 
one does not know whether to enjoy the mild 
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joke at the expense of the laureate, or to 
ceusure Mrs. Browning for betraying his con- 
fidence and trustfulness. She was a poet 
herself, we may remember, and there is a 
proverb about two of a trade. 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GOLDEN AGE.”’ 

If there be a world weary soul, one who 
picks up the fashionable novel and finds its 
shocks of incident or pyrotechnics of lan- 
guage too much for a tired brain, we can 
point him to a book which will at least tem- 
porarily remedy allthat. Kenneth Grahame’s 
**Golden Age”’ is just the medicine for his 
state of mind. 

It is like taking a bath in the dews of 
morning to read one of these delightful prose 
poems of childhood. If there is anything 
better of its kind in modern literature than 
‘““The Roman Road,’’ we do not know it. 
Many people have tried to reproduce child- 
hood, but they only succeed in pointing out 
its curiosities. Mr. Grahame carries you back 
to the innocent illusions, the unconscious 
poetry of actual childhood, without the least 
effort. We have all been children, and no- 
body needs more than an hour in ‘‘The 
Golden Age’ to throw off all the years that 
have passed since then. 

Its author is a Scotchman who has long left 
his country and his accent, and who practises 
law as a barrister in London. He has been 
writing only since 1890, when Mr. Henley, 
who was editing the Scots Observer, took him 
up. His first book was called ‘ Pagan 
Papers,’’ and this, pruned and added to, re- 
appears as ‘‘ The Golden Age.”’ 

As a boy, Mr. Grahame was sent to a school 
near Oxford. ‘‘The two influences which 
most soaked into me there,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
which have remained with me ever since, 
were the good gray Gothic on the one hand, 
and on the other the cool, secluded reaches 
of the Thames—the ‘stripling Thames,’ re- 
mote and dragonfly haunted, before it attains 
to the noise and ribbons and flannels of Folly 
Bridge. The education was of the fine old 
crusted order, with the classics in‘the top bin ; 
and these elements—the classics, the Gothic, 
and the primeval Thames—fostered in me the 
pagan germ.”’ 





A PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s financial success is 
conspicuous even in these days of great earn- 
ings for the favored few of literature. It is 


said that her publishers have paid her more 
than three hundred thousand dollars, though 
her literary record is not a long one. 
Probably Kipling has received higher rates 
of payment for special contributions to the 
newspapers than Mrs. Ward has averaged for 
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her work ; but his price for a particular poem 
is not a fair criterion, for it does not repre- 
sent his ordinary receipts any more than it 
measures the ordinary newspaper rates of pay- 
ment. The publication of a Kipling fragment 
at a famine price—which is also published 
—is a palpable bit of advertising on the part 
of the publisher, and possibly on the part of 
the bard as well. Thus, when 7he Pall Mall. 
Gazette boasts that it paid Kipling $750 
apiece for his ‘‘ Barrack Room Ballads,’’ we 
are not oppressed by ‘any new sense of Mr. 
Kipling’s overwhelming importance. 

There are a few other writers who have 
received such large sums for their books that 
we may refer to them as illustrating the busi- 
ness aspect of literary work. Among these 
are Daudet, who is said to have earned 
$200,000 with ‘‘Sapho,’’ and Zola, who has 
pocketed nearly twice that sum in all. But 
if the modern spirit of advertising continues, 
we may expect to see Mr. Kipling’s work, 
good, bad, or indifferent, discounting 
in point of profits the combined efforts of 
Daudet and Zola. 





MR. KIPLING’S SPORTIVE MUSE. 

When Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Kipling set 
out to make a book, they evidently had pos- 
terity in mind. They seem to have sought to 
make a book which future generations of 
book collectors would bring out with the re- 
mark: ‘‘ Now, here is a curious thing. It is 
a piece of foolery by two clever men, made in 
the end of the nineteenth century, when ec- 
centricities were rife. Kipling you know, of 
course. He wrote excellent poetry, some 
short stories with the marks of genius, and 
some very vulgar ones. Nicholson might 
have been a famous portrait painter if the 
craze for making rough advertisements had 
not swept over the young men in his day. 
Now listen to this, and imagine its having been 
seriously published over the name of the man 
who wrote the ‘ Recessional’ of Queen Vic- 
toria’s last jubilee ;”? and then he will read 
some of Mr. Kipling’s verse. 

If you expect your grandchildren to be col- 
lectors, by all means buy Messrs. Kipling and 
Nicholson’s ‘‘ Almanac of Sports.’’ 

Mr. Nicholson is the young man who has 
been making the series of portraits of famous 
people for the Review of Reviews. He was 
one of the “‘ Biggerstaff Brothers,’? who made 
themselves well known as poster artists. 





MORE IMPRESSIONS BY BOURGET. 
Paul Bourget, that irrepressible fountain of 
literature, has lately written a book of clever 
short stories dealing with the people of differ- 
ent nationalities whom he has met on his 
numerous wanderings. It is noteworthy 

















that these particular acquaintances are all 
women, 

‘“‘ Voyageuses ’’ is the title of M. Bourget’s 
book, and under it he groups tales of travel 
in widely different places. We are taken 
from Corfu to Ireland, from Paris to Newport. 
In whatever region the plot is laid, the 
author’s sharp delineation of traits and char- 
acteristics is in evidence. Most of us re- 
member, with mingled feelings, M. Bourget’s 
pitiless dissection of American ways and 
manners after a brief and cursory inspection 
of this country. We have spoken in this de- 
partment of his dramatic career, his obscure 
journalistic beginnings, his rapid accession to 
publicity, if not fame, and his ultimate re- 
ception into the Académie Francaise. This 
last episode is all the more memorable, in 
M. Bourget’s case, from his comparative 
youth. 

For this reason, also, his career is one to be 
watched with interest. Heisa prolific writer, 
having turned out, we believe, twenty or 
more books during the past fifteen years, and 
as the best part of his life is still ahead of 
him, we may expect to hear more and better 
things from him. He has still to reach the 
heights of his literary ambition, unless he is 
content with such evanescent fame as comes 
to a child of the Académie or the protégé of 
a big newspaper. 





SOUVENIRS OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 

One still sees occasionally here and there, 
on a railroad stand or in small book shops, a 
paper covered copy of Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
‘‘Journal,’’ which created such a sensation 
in the reading world that even now, after a 
lapse of years, it is not quite forgotten. 

At sight of the dingy little volume one 
recollects, as if the impression dated from 
yesterday, the whole brilliant and morbid 
picture it presents—the intense personality 
of the Russian girl, her face made up for the 
stage, as it were, with plenty of red and white 
and black, but effective, as it was meant 
to be. 

For the rest, Marie, who had so eager a 
thirst for life, and who could not bear to think 
that she was to die without having cut her 
name somewhere above the flood mark of ob- 
livion, is publicly remembered on one day, at 
least, out of the year. This is the day before 
All Saints’, when a memorial service is held, 
according to her wish, in her chapel at Passy. 
A visitor on the last anniversary describes the 
ceremony, pathetic and startling: the circle 
of friends holding slender wax tapers about 
the tomb in the subterranean chapel; the 
Russian priest, in gleaming raiment, swing- 
ing incense ; the glorious voices of the choir 
on the staircase ; the gorgeous tapestry, hid- 
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den under palms and flowers, covering the 
tombstone ; the flashing light reflected from 
the sacred images over the altar, and the 
statue of despairing grief behind the bowed 
figure of the inconsolable mother—the whole 
making up a marvelously effective picture, 
such as the theatrical genius of Marie de- 
lighted in producing. It is all exactly in 
character. 

But this is only once a year, and on the 
other three hundred and sixty four days it is 
left to the stray copies of the ‘‘Journal’’ to 
fulfil its author’s passionate ambition of keep- 
ing her name alive—a task to which the book 
is scarcely equal. 





It is said that Henry Sienkiewicz — or 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, to give his namie in all 
the majesty of his native Polish—who is 
famed as the author of ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ and 
two of whose short stories have recently ap- 
peared in MUNSEy’S, spent several years of 
his early life in this country. After a no- 
madic boyhood in Poland, he followed the 
star of empire as far west as California, where 
he became a gold digger. 

Like Bret Harte’s, his digging was not an 
instant success, But as in the case of that 
picturesque American author, his labor with 
the pick was one of the series of experiences 
that led him on to ultimate victory with the 
pen. He wrote some stories of Western life, 
which were well received in Poland, where 
he sent them, and the result was that litera- 
ture became his life work. This episode also 
finds a close parallel in the career of Bret 
Harte, who, without encouragement from 
Western critics, received his first recognition 
from the people of the far off Eastern 
States. 

* * * * 

Literary men and women who are am- 
bitious to write for the stage—and which of 
them is not?—should avail themselves with- 
out delay of the opportunities offered just 
now by the variety, or ‘‘vaudeville”’ stage, as it 
is politely termed. There is a great demand 
at present for twenty minute sketches, both 
humorous and pathetic, vhich are needed by 
the actors and actresses who have given up the 
legitimate stage to appear in variety perform- 
ances. These artists find it very difficult to 
obtain suitable plays, and are willing to pay 
liberally for any short pieces in which they 
can appear to advantage. 

It is doubtful if the ever changing con- 
ditions of our national drama have ever placed 
within the reach of the literary profession 
such an easy stepping stone to the lucrative 
field of play writing, and it is surprising that 
so few writers should have taken advantage 
of it, 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 

The old question, ‘‘ What becomes of all the 
pins?’’ has a modern counterpart in, ‘‘ What 
becomes of the infant prodigies who have their 
brief day upon the stage and then disappear 
from sight?’’ 

The child who served as the model for the 
most famous of all these, the infant phenom- 
enon immortalized by Charles Dickens in 
‘* Nicholas Nickleby,”’’ is still living in Wash- 
ington, where she has been for many years a 
well known figure. The Bateman children, 
famous in this country forty odd years ago, 
continued to act after they had reached matu- 
rity, but Ellen, by far the cleverer of the two 
in childhood, never achieved in later life the 
success that was won by her sister Kate. 
Both these ladies are now living in retirement, 
Kate in England and Ellen in France. 

Josef Hofmann, who made a veritable sensa- 
tion here a few years ago, is now visiting us 
as an adult pianist, while Ludwig Englander 
has become a composer of light opera. The 
Harry Waller who has been playing the piano 
in company with David Bispham this season, 
and whose compositions are beginning to 
attract attention in the musical world, was 
famous in his childhood as a juvenile pianist 
who traveled over England under the name of 
Seraphael. “Bijou Heron, the daughter of 
the famous Matilda Heron, and a child actress 
who was extremely popular with the fashion- 
able audiences of Wallack’s during the palmy 
days of that playhouse, retired from the stage 
long ago, and now lives in New York, the 
wife of Henry Miller, the actor. 

There was one child actress, however, who 
began her career at the age of three years as 
the Duke of York in ‘‘Richard the Third,”’ 
and was well known to the playgoers of a 
quarter of a century ago by her performance 
of juvenile réles in the support of such famous 
actors as Joseph Jefferson, Joseph Emmett, 
and Edwin Booth, not to mention Oliver 
Doud Byron, Barney McAuley, and a score of 
others. She never abandoned the stage, and 
today she is one of the most talked of mem- 
bers of her profession, as well as one of its 
most interesting personalities. Her name is 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. 


A VERSATILE COMEDIENNE. 

How many of those who see ‘‘A Stranger 
in New York” realize that Sadie Martinot, 
the Hattie of lively mien, toured the country 
as long ago as 1883 as leading woman for 
Dion Boucicault in his repertory of Irish 


plays? He found her at the Boston Museum, 
and once said of her: ‘‘ She is the real Colleen 
Bawn.”” 

Miss Martinot was born in New York, her 
grandfather being a Frenchman who had 
come to this country to import silks. As a 
child she was much with her grandparents, 
and French camie as readily to her tongue as 
English. Her first chance on the stage was 
obtained in the Centennial year with Josh 
Hart, who was managing the Eagle Theater, 
now the Manhattan. Here she went on as 
chorus girl in ‘Ixion.’’ Further incidents 
in her early career were described in this de- 
partment for December, 1896, but it may be 
noted here that she was prominently cast in 
the opening plays of two well known New 
York theaters—in ‘‘ Dakolar,’? by Steele 
Mackaye, at the Lyceum, April 6, 1885, and 
in ‘* Dr. Bill,’’ five years later, at the Garden. 
As the leading female figure in ‘‘ A Stranger 
in New York,’’ Miss Martinot has proved a 
great favorite, and Mr. Hoyt will undoubtedly 
offer her every inducement to continue in a 
line of work in strong contrast to that which 
has made up the major portion of her stage 
experiences. 


JULIA MARLOWE AND ‘‘VALESKA.”’ 
Military plays are pretty sure to be pictur- 


esque, whatever else they may not be. Julia 
Marlowe’s newest offering, ‘‘The Countess 
Valeska,’? is a mosaic of colors in its 
costumes, and her manager, Mr. Dillingham, 
has supplied stage settings in keeping. The 
drama itself, which, in the original German, 
was called ‘‘ The Tall Prussian,”’ isa singular 
combination of faults and virtues. At times, 
especially at the start, it seems as if it were 
the work of the veriest tyro, and again it 
rises to heights of genuine intensity. In the 
opportunities it offers for emotional work lie 
the reasons why Miss Marlowe selected it for 
her repertory, but the prolongation of cer- 
tain trying scenes is only a needless strain on 
the artist. 

At the close of last season it was decided 
that it was better, from a business point of 
view, that husband and wife should not play 
together, so Miss Marlowe is now known 
only by the name under which she first won 
the favor of the public, while Robert Taber 
is in London enacting the important part of 
Alexis in Henry Irving’s production of 
‘*Peter the Great.” 

Miss Marlowe does not keep all her charm 
of manner for the stage. She loves to have 





SADIE MARTINOT. 
From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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JULIA MARLOWE. 
From her latest photograph by Rose, Providence. 
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her friends about her, and there is a host of 
them. Her frankness in confessing to an in- 
tense love of her art is engagingly convincing 
of complete sincerity. 

Although she has always been a star, suc- 
cess had to be patiently fought for all the 
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Dumas, shortly before his death, had warned 
a young girl of the perils and temptations that 
would beset her in a theatrical career. 

One of the New York dailies had an inter- 
view at the time with Julia Arthur, and as 
since then Miss Arthur has taken her place 


JULIA ARTHUR. 
From her latest photograph—Copyright, 1897, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


same, and New York was one of the last 
strongholds to capitulate. 


WOMEN AND THE STAGE. 

The hue and cry raised a few months ago 
over the utterances of an English dramatic 
critic with regard to stage morals was 
much louder here than in England itself. 
There, the personal life of players is not 
exploited so freely as it is with us. In their 
comments on the matter oux American 
editors appeared to forget that Alexandre 


in the front rank of our women stars, her 
opinions are well worth recording. 

‘“‘The great trouble,’’ she said, ‘‘is that the 
young, over ambitious woman on the stage 
cannot wait. Chafing under the necessary 
delays and disappointments, she gives way to 
the first temptation, hoping to win quickly 
what she would ultimately win with honor.”’ 

The patience Miss Arthur herself has mani- 
fested in climbing gradually till she reached 
the higher rounds of the ladder is an admir- 
able object lesson to her aspiring sisters. 
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C. HAYDEN COFFIN IN 


‘6 


THE GEISHA.’’ 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


‘* Would I advise one who is dear to me,”’ 
she concluded, ‘‘ to enter the profession? If 
I thought that she was morally strong, hada 
natural ability, and really needed to earn a 
living, I would be quite as willing to have 
her go on the stage as to adopt any other 
career. To the girl who does not have to 
work at all I would say, by all means keep 
away, not only from the stage, but from any 
other calling where she must fight her way 
against the world.’’ 


THE VOGUE OF ‘‘THE CIRCUS GIRL.” 
Mr. Daly made a serious mistake when he 
neglected to purchase the American road 


rights to ‘‘ The Circus Girl.’”’ He evidently 
thought that it would be too much of a good 
thing to hope that this new English musical 
comedy would duplicate the success of the 
one he had imported only six months before 
—‘‘ The Geisha.’’ The result was a surprise 
to himself, and the twenty one weeks during 
which this rollicking concoction of mirth and 
melody filled Daly’s Theater must have in- 
tensified his chagrin at losing further profit 
from the bonanza. For Charles Frohman 
had stepped in and secured from London the 
privilege of presenting the play outside of 
New York. 

While his company has, of course, neither 








MAY BUCKLEY, OF THE JOHN DREW COMPANY. 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1897, by George G. Rockwood, New York. 
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Virginia Earle, Nancy McIntosh, nor James 
Powers, there are many good people in the 
roster, no less than six of them—including 
Mary Young, as the wire walker—direct from 
the Daly production. The Biggs is John C. 


created the réle of Reginald Fairfax in this 
production, playing opposite to Marie Tem- 
pest. Mr. Coffin was in this country some 
few years ago, when the Lillian Russell com- 
pany was under Mr. French’s direction. He 


N. C. GOODWIN. 


From his latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


Slavin, the little conspirator of the long and 
short pair in ‘‘ 1492,’’ and last season Johuny 
Dugan in ‘‘ Brian Boru.’’ He is exceedingly 
funny in the part, and his diminutive stature, 
in contrast with the Zerrzble Turk, produces 
$triking results. 
. “The Circus Girl’? is now in its second 
ear at the Gaiety, London, in which city 
‘The Geisha’ has been running steadily at 
Daly’s since April 25, 1896. We present 
herewith a portrait of C. Hayden Coffin, who 


and Miss Tempest are to originate the lead- 
ing parts in Mr. Edwardes’ new musical 
comedy on a Greek subject, scheduled at the 
London Daly’s for the coming spring, and 
which we are to have at tlle New York house 
soon afterwards. 


FRUIT OF ‘‘THE FIRST BORN.”’ 
May Buckley’s name quickly became 
familiar to theatergoers, last autumn, through 
her excellent work as the slave girl in ‘‘The 
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First Born.’” She created the part when the 
piece was first produced at the Alcazar, 
San Francisco, early in the summer. The 
Alcazar is a stock house, conducted at popu- 
lar prices, and its frequent changes of bill 
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régime, She has now been added to John 
Drew’s forces, playing /veve in ‘‘One Sum- 
mer’s Day.”’ 

This ‘“‘love story,’’ as it is denominated on 
the program, was written by a young actor in 


MARIE DERRICKSON, OF THE ‘‘NEVER AGAIN ” COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


ake it an excellent training school for play- 
ers. Such was the success of ‘‘The First 
Born,’? however, that it ran for ten weeks. 
When Miss Buckley came East with the com- 
pany, she was only returning tothe scene of her 
first efforts, she having been one of the chil- 
dren in ‘‘May Blossom’? when this Belasco 
piece was presented at the Madison Square 
Theater (now Hoyt’s) during the Mallory 


the roster of the St. James Theater, London 
—Henry V. Esmond, whose “Courtship of 
Leonie ’’ had but a short life at the New York 
Lyceum last season. But ‘‘One Summer’s 
Day,” although frankly frail as to-plot and 
threadbare in motif, has been on at the Com- 
edy in London since the middle of Septem- 
ber, and its Boston reception was a favorable 
one. Mr. Esmond played Mr. St. Roche in 
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UNA ABELL, OF THE ‘‘ WARD OF FRANCE’? COMPA 
From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 











THE STAGE. 


‘‘ The Princess and the Butterfly ’’ (done here 
by Felix Morris) and Major Blencoe in ‘‘ The 
Tree of Knowledge.”’ 


MR. GOODWIN’S UPWARD TREND. 

Of late years the press agent has been 
nearly as much in evidence as the actor of 
whom he writes. It may almost be said that 
we have press agents for the press agents. 
But one thing, at least, ought to accompany 
the output of these gentlemen—verifications 
of their stories—although in that case their 
fecundity would be reduced to such small 
compass as might deprive them of an excuse 
for drawing salaries. 

Their mendacity possesses an element of 
boldness known to no other worker in the 
field of fabrications. Here is a telling ex- 
ample, from an advance notice of Nat Good- 
win’s appearance in a Western city some few 
years ago. 

Mr. Goodwin was represented as a triumph 
of art over shyness, having fled, according to 
the story, from the stage where he was to 
make his first appearance, in Providence,tothe 
railroad station, where he took the first train 
to Boston to fall at his mother’s feet and beg 
of her to put him to work in a store. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Goodwin was ac- 
customed to act from early boyhood, having 
started a dramatic club at the boarding school 
in Farmington, Maine, whither he was sent 
from his home in Boston. On his graduation 
he returned to the Hub and began a business 
career as entry clerk in a dry goods store, but 
he persisted in his attempts to get upon the 
stage, and, after studying hard, he finally se- 
cured an engagement with Stuart Robson. 
The play was called ‘‘Law in New York”? ; 
the time was March 5, 1874; the place the 
Howard Athenzeum, Boston, and the charac- 
ter merely that of a newsboy. 

But he ‘‘ gagged ’’ the part with the imita- 
tions of popular actors that had won admira- 
tion from his schoolmates and fellow clerks, 
and he made a hit at once. Two years later 
Rice engaged him to create Captain Dietrich 
in ‘‘ Evangeline,” and shortly afterwards we 
find him starring with Eliza Weathersby. 
The box office responded with big receipts, 
but Goodwin was not content with success 

‘ from this point of view. He was anxious to 
keep moving, and it is an incline in the right 
direction from Caraway Bones, E'sq., Under- 
taker and General Dealer, of 1887, to the 
Natuan Hale of 1898. 

Mr. Goodwin’s achievements have not 
always kept pace with his ambition. His 
David Garrick is an instance in point, but 
even this mistake only emphasized the sin- 
cerity of his resolve to break away from the 
field of burlesque, in which he might have 
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browsed in lazy opulence for years. Some 
critics are inclined to be sportive over the 
dropping of the ‘‘ Nat’’ on the house bills, 
but Mr. Goodwin has proven that he is not 
the man to be laughed out of his honest aspi- 
rations. He has realized them in greater 
measure than nine out of ten do, and his 
future promises to be closely associated with 
the better side of the American stage. 


‘““THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 

“Liberty Hall’? had no very extended 
run, and yet from the manner in which it is 
referred to in the conversation of theater 
goers, one would imagine it to be one of the 
most popular of dramas. At any rate, it is 
always brought up to Mr. Carton’s memory 
when he puts something new on the boards. 
It is very possible that he grew a little tired 
of this and determined to give the public 
such a strong antidote that the taste of 
muffins and tea should be drowned in port 
wine and brandy. “I am going to give 
people a sensation,’’ we fancy the playwright 
saying to himself. ‘‘ It may be true that the 
situations are all used up, but then exhibitors 
of the biograph sometimes make a hit by turn- 
ing the machine backwards. I will not only 
replace the injured wife with the injured hus- 
band, but I will permit my leading man to 
fling a woman to the floor and be held a hero 
for the deed and not a brute.”’ 

The result is ‘‘ The Tree of Knowledge,”’ 
now current at the St. James, London, and 
the Lyceum, New York, and eminently suc- 
cessful in both houses. It is decidedly more 
interesting than ‘‘ The Princess and the But- 
terfly,’? and by a singularly happy device 
its atmosphere rids itself of offense. Mr. 
Carton, having made use of his adventuress, 
washes his hands of her in the fourth act and 
lets her go her way, with her latest victim 
fast in the toils. There is no maudlin effort 
made to “ fix’’ things by bringing her on in 
the last scene with a black gown anda saintly 
look. The audience knows that she carries 
her own punishment with her. 

Miss Opp has been sharply criticised for 
her Belle, although her Princess met with 
almost universal praise. But whereas she 
fell off in the skill with which she portrayed 
Laura, she is constantly improving in her 
rendition of the woman with whom love is 
naught, money all. When she learns to 
forget her height she can overcome an 
awkward stoop that now and then mars the 
picture. 

Mary Mannering, although she appears to 
find it hard to drop the polyglot accents of 
Fay, pleases the critics best, and is a manifest 
favorite with the public. Although William 
Courtleigh replaced Mr. Hackett when the 
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latter fell ill during the run of ‘‘ The Prin- 
cess,’’ Mr. Morgan has the leading part in 
the new play, and surmounts its difficulties 
with capital art. He, too, however, appears 
to'feel that the Lyceum is not quite high 
enough for a man of his build. The stage 
there is small, we admit, but there is plenty 
of room for him to stand upright. 


Mr. Daly is the only New York manager 
who makes Shakspere measurably profitable. 
And it is his artifice that does it. He swathes 
the time worn scenes in color, enriches them 
with song, and magnetizes the whole with 
his star. Ada Rehan’s Xatherine is still 
unapproached, the true spirit of comedy 
lifts her Rosalind to the heights, and as 
Viola the gracefulness of her every gesture 
merges entrancingly into the music of her 
tones. 

* * * * 

It may not be generally known that Mr. 
Daly’s company numbers on its roster the 
sons of two well known dramatic critics— 
Jefferson Winter, whose father is William 
Winter of the New York 7ribume, and Eric 
Scott, who plays Reginald Gower in ‘‘ The 
Circus Girl.’’ Mr. Scott’s father is Clement 
Scott of the London TZelegraph, and his 
mother was Isabel du Maurier, sister of the 
novelist. 

“ % s ” 

‘*Joan;*’ the newest name for Fanny Dav- 
enport’s new play, is a claptrap combination 
of situations and nastiness. It has no pur- 
pose but to furnish the star with a suit of 
armor, the center of the stage, and a long 
drop from a tower to a feather bed. The 
story of the piece is all told between the acts ; 
hence the absurd spectacle is presented of a 
speaking drama that requires an argument on 
the house bill to make it intelligible to the 
audience. 

“ x * * 

‘‘T cannot curse her; she is too little a 
thing.’’ 

This was Mme. Rhea’s remark at the close 
of a strong scene in ‘‘ Josephine,’’ as she 
came over and kissed Una Abell, who had 
just assumed the part of Marie Louise. She 
was only fifteen at the time, and the réle 
gave her the opportunity to wear her first 
long dress. 

Miss Abell, who created the name part in 
‘“A Ward of France,’’ is from Detroit, and 
after three seasons with Rhea, passed to 
Daniel Frohman’s road company. She was 
also for a year with Modjeska. 

* * * * 


The fact that good players are more easily 
found than good plays is demonstrated afresh 
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in the entertainments given by the dramatic 
schools, in which both the actors and the 
pieces in which they appear are of the 
amateur type. But the actors, and more 
especially the actresses, show far greater 
promise than do the playwrights. 

A number of players now holding posi- 
tions with regular companies have found 
opportunity to show their abilities in this 
way. Marie Derrickson, of whom we give a 
portrait, is a graduate of the Wheatcroft 
school, and her maiden réle in the profes- 
sional ranks is the one created by Elsie de 
Wolfe in ‘‘ Never Again.”’ 

* * * * 

‘‘A Virginia Courtship’? is a play that 
deepens steadily in interest as it proceeds, 
and leaves a pleasant taste in one’s mouth 
after it is ended. It may not fit Mr. Crane 
as closely as a comedy of today, but there is 
no jarring note in his acting, and his company 
is so good that the star is not required to 
carry the piece. The author is Eugene W. 
Presbrey, for many years producer for A. M. 
Palmer, and in a note on the program he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to certain of 
the old comedies for some of his scenes and 
personages. But the atmosphere of “A 
Virginia Courtship’’ is new, and the play it- 
self is all the better for being built on approved 
models. ‘‘Made in America’’ is one of the 
requirements Mr. Crane has established for 
the dramas he uses, and uniform success has 
been the reward of a keen judgment united 
to good policy. 

* * * * 


A theatrical manager of long experience 
stood in the lobby of his New York playhouse 
one evening, watching the stream of people 


moving slowly out into the street. It was 
the first night of a new play, and toa friend 
who stopped to assure him that he had sel- 
dom enjoyed anything more himself, or heard 
more hearty laughter in a theater, the man- 
ager responded sadly, ‘‘Of course it’s a 
good sign when the audience is amused, but 
after all, the emotions excited during the 
performance of a drama do not by any means 
decide its fate. It is the thinking that the 
people do after they get home that settles the 
question. It is not until then that they have 
time to digest what they have seen and heard, 
and it is only when that process has been 
completed that they can make up their 
minds whether they will go to see the piece 
again and recommend it to their friends. If 
I could listen to what those people will say 
when they talk the entertainment over at the 
breakfast table tomorrow, I would know 
almost to a certainty whether or no it was up 
for a long run.’’ 











A STUDY IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


SHE was a clever woman, but she was work- 
ing too hard. Brain and nerves were utterly 
at war with each other, and the reaction was 
too great for her frail body. She was be- 
coming discouraged. She seemed to herself 
unable to cope with life and its hard problems. 
What good was it all, any way? She knew 
she was clever ; she had been told so all her 
life, and she stood at the head of her classes 
in the great university. She thought some- 
times that being at the top was very lonely 
work, 


‘O, leaf, upon thy topmost bough, 

Amid thy heritage of light 
Unsheltered by a shade ; 

Tis thine the loneliness to know 

That leans for sympathy below, 
Nor finds what it hath made,’’ 


she murmured to herself one day. 

She envied a sweet looking little woman 
in the psychology class. She seemed like a 
little brown wren. She was not abnormally 
bright ; indeed, there was often a wondering, 
puzzled look in her soft brown eyes, and a 
frown on her placid forehead. She didn’t 
seem to understand sensations and end organs 
and articular surfaces, but everybody in the 
room smiled at her pleasant face. Even the 
young professor, who knew so much that it 
made him very solemn to carry it around, 
could not help beaming upon the little wren 
when she asked questions in her soft, pretty 
voice. 

One day she seemed to be in a helpless 
tangle, and, seized by a sudden impulse, the 
clever woman offered to explain the convolu- 
tions of the brain. Had the Venus de Milo 
descended from her pedestal and walked 
about the Louvre, chatting affably with the 
bystanders, the woman could not have been 
more astonished. 

‘Will you really help me?’ she said. 
“Oh, I’m so stupid, and this means so much 
to me!’’ Then, emboldened by asympathetic 
gleam in the usually self absorbed blue eyes, 
she went on: ‘‘If I am to bring up the 
children as he would wish, I must learn this, 
and yet it is so difficult for me. You see, he 
knew everything. I had only to say, ‘ Dear, 
what is this or that?’ and he could always 
explain. He was so clever—such a scholar! 
He has only been dead a year, and at 
first I could not even think.’? She caught 
her breath, but went on bravely: ‘‘ Then I 





tried to remember everything he would have 
warited me todo. I mean to try to bring up 
the children to be what he would have liked 
them to be. He used to talk so much about 
‘Infant Psychology.’ He esteemed it highly. 
Of course, it all seems to me great nonsense, 
but that’s because I’m stupid. He thought 
every mother ought to know it; so I came 
for the six weeks’ course, and I am to teach 
at home next year. I live in L But I 
am talking too much, and you must be bored 
with my foolish chatter.’’ 

Yielding to impulse—a very uncommon 
thing with her—the clever woman put out 
her hand, and said: ‘‘I think you are splen- 
did! How hard it must be for you without 
him!” 

The other turned alittle pale, but she said, 
with a brave smile : 

“It is hard, bitterly hard, but then, you 
see, I have the children.”’ 

The clever woman looked at the sweet, 
earnest face in ‘silence for a moment, and 
then she sat down and explained all the diffi- 
culties of the lesson. Somehow her own 
cleverness seemed smaller than ever to her, 
and she felt as if she had no motive in life. 

Culture was a duty, and to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number was no doubt 
estimable, but—well, she was lonely, and she 
really didn’t understand herself. Introspec- 
tion was difficult at times. 

Next day she chanced to meet a classical 
scholar, an old friend who lived in the small 
Western town from which the little widow 
came. The clever woman asked her eagerly 
if she had ever known her fellow towns- 
womall. 

“Ves, I know her,’’ the scholar said. 
‘* She is one of those little roly poly, old timy 
women, who keep house well and adore their 
husbands. Hers happened to be fond of her, 
and he was brilliantly intellectual, but he led 
her a life! She never knew where the next 
piece of bread was to come from. He would 
spend a small fortune on a sixteenth century 
Chaucer, and forget to pay the rent. He 
never had a cent, and she was always over- 
worked and tired. She’s twice as well off 
now that he is gone, if she only knewit, 
though she Aas three children under ten to 
support.” 

‘* She seems terribly cut up over his death,’’ 
said the clever woman. 

‘‘Of course she is; she’s just that kind,’”’ 
replied her friend. ‘‘She is old fashioned 
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enough to have a heart, and she could put up 
with any of his faults. You see, my dear, she 
loved him.”’ 

The clever woman made no reply. Per- 
haps she was thinking of some one whom she 
had thought she loved, and yet whose faults 
she could not endure! 

She thought about it all the way to the 
psychology lecture, and electrified the pro- 
fessor by not being able to tell why ‘‘the 
testimony to personal identity is proverbially 
fallacious.” 

She wasn’t thinking of that. Instead she 
was saying over and overto herself: ‘‘ You 
see, she loved him, and, then, there are the 
children !”” 

Mary F. Nixon. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


“The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” 


THE crash of footsteps through the sodden 
brush frightened a hare which had been the 
sole occupant of the little stretch of meadow 
at the edge of the wood, and as a man came 
into the open it disappeared with a whisk of 
its white flag. 

The disturbing element in the peaceful 
scene halted on the verge of the sloping 
meadow and cast an unappreciative eye over 
its quiet beauty. Noting the first red beam 
of the sun which had pierced, lance-like, 
through the mist, he paced off about thirty 
feet at the wood’s margin, so that the sun- 
beams would fall across the track. There 
was a clump of flowering shrub upon a little 
hillock at one end of the line, at the other 
stood a tall, lightning riven stump. After a 
moment’s hesitation, the man walked over 
and placed his back against it. 

He was a dark, stern looking man, almost 
repellent, with firm lines about the mouth 
and steely eyes overhung by frowning brows. 
The closest observer could tell little from his 
face of what went on within his mind. This 
early tryst might have been the veriest com- 
monplace. He lit a cigar and puffed con- 
tentedly, and the dark, impassive face gave 
no sign. 

Once he gianced at his watch. It lacked 
but a few moments to five. He looked re- 
flectively along the line he had paced to the 
little knoll, then drew something from his 
pocket. It glistened in the morning sunlight, 
as he examined it carefully. 

He was not the man to miss a shot at ten 
paces, he thought; but then, neither was 
Jim. If the first bullet did not reach its mark 
he would have no use for the others. He 
himself had taught Jim to shoot, and the boy 
had been an apt pupil. He had liked Jim 
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when he had first come to the great South- 
west. He was the brightest, sunniest tem- 
pered lad who ever flung a rope, or sang 
hymns to a bunch of long horned cattle on a 
starless Texan night. Then the thought 
came to him of Jim lying with his face 
upturned to the sky, and a ghastly blue mark 
in the center of his white forehead. His 
imagination pictured the boy stretched upon 
the flowery hillock, and while he had seen 
men so before, something rose in his throat 
and choked him. He threw away the cigar. 

Then he saw himself running across the 
field, and falling on his knees by the boy’s 
side. They were to meet alone—seconds 
were unnecessary with men who had so often 
shared each other’s blankets and canteens— 
and there would be no one there to see. The 
great agony which filled his soul could find 
expression. He left the stump and staggered 
out into the open, raising his arms aloft, and 
staring with tearless eyes up into the pitiless 
sky. 

For a moment he stood there in silence, 
while the sweet air cooled his hot cheek. 
Then suddenly he heard a quick step in the 


brush. He glanced about as though awaking 
from a dream, and walked back to his 
station. 


As Jim entered the meadow, he nodded, 
glancing swiftly into the impassive face. The 
shadow beneath the younger man’s eyes be- 
trayed sleepless hours, and his lips trembled 
nervously. 

‘*Have you paced the ground, Bob?’’ he 
asked. 

‘ “Ten paces—to that hillock,” the other 
said, pointing, and his voice showed no trace 
of emotion. 

Jim looked at him a moment without 
seeming to understand ; then,‘‘ Wheel and 
fire, or at the count ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘The ground’s too rough to turn. 
better be at the word.” 

‘* Count, then,’’ said the younger man, as 
he turned on his heel and walked to the 
knoll. 

A wave of color swept over the other’s 
face, and he took a step forward and held out 
his hand ; but Jim did not see it, and when 
he reached his station Bob stood with a face 
of adamant at the foot of the stump. 

‘‘Are you ready, Jim?’’ he said, without 
a tremor. 

The right hands of each dropped to his 
side ; then solemnly the stern voice went on : 

“‘ One—two—three—jire /”’ 

The reports sounded as one, and two little 
puffs of smoke floated away in the morning air. 
The two men beheld each other a moment in 
silence, with startled vision. One had heard 
the ‘‘zip!’’ of the bullet as it passed through 
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the bush at his side, the other its impact in 
the rotten wood high above his head. 

“cc im ! ” 

‘* Bob, old boy !”’ 

When they met in the center of the open, a 
tremulous smile played upon Bob’s lips, and 
the other’s eyes were wet with tears. 

‘‘Dear old Bob, she’s not worth it,’’ Jim 
said. ‘‘Let’s go home to breakfast.” 

As the crash of footfalls died away in the 
wood, the hare appeared again, and sniffed 
suspiciously at the powder smoke which 
lingered in the air. But all danger was past. 

W. Bert Foster. 





THE WINNER. 


IN the cozy chess room of the Winniwarmet 
Club, Irving Hunter and Carl Linden were 
playing a friendly game of chess. Hunter, 
who was the elder of the two by some ten 
years—he was thirty odd—had been devoted 
to the game since his college days, and he it 
was who had initiated Linden into the mys- 
teries of piece and pawn. ‘The men were 
now fairly matched, and many were their 
spirited contests over the chessboard. 

On this_particular evening, however, Lin- 
den did not play with his usual skill. At the 
tenth move he carelessly sacrificed a bishop, 
and a few minutes later lost a knight. The 
game was soon hopelessly lost, and Hunter 
looked up, surprised. 

‘““What’s the matter, Carl?’’ he asked. 
‘*Your mind is not on chess tonight.”’ 

“T know it,’? Linden answered, rising 
abruptly from his chair. ‘‘ But there are 
better things in the world than chess !”’ 

He strolled over to the fireplace on the 
further side of the room, and stood there, 
looking down at the glowing coals. It was a 
stormy night, and there were few at the club. 
Save for themselves, the room was deserted. 

Hunter followed his friend, looking at him 
with some curiosity. ‘‘There are better 
things in the world than chess ?’’ he repeated. 
‘*Such, for instance, as——”’ 

‘Such as love,’’ answered Linden. 

He was still young enough to blush as he 
said this, but as he gazed at the glowing 
embers, he seemed to see in them a face that 
often haunted his thoughts—a sweet, girlish 
face, framed in masses of soft, fluffy hair. 

‘“‘l’min love with the sweetest, dearest girl 
in the world, Irving,’? he said. ‘‘ But I’m 
afraid she wouldn’t suit you, old chap. She 
isn’t a chess player.” 

‘“ Women were not made to play chess,’’ 
said Hunter sententiously. ‘I tried to teach 
one the game this winter, but though I didn’t 
succeed, she taught me—to love.”’ 

‘I don’t know whether this one cares for 
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me or not,’’ Linden went on. ‘‘ Sometimes I 
think she does, but I don’t know. I wrote to 
her, asking if I might call tomorrow evening, 
and I meant to ‘ put it to the test, to gain or 
lose it all,’ but she wrote that she had an en- 
gagement.”’ 

‘IT wish you luck, Carl,’’ said Hunter. 

“Thank you; I knew you would,’’ re- 
sponded Carl, with a cordial grasp of his 
friend’s hand. ‘‘If Ethel will only marry 
me, I shall be the happiest man alive.” 

Hunter dropped his friend’s hand. 
‘* Ethel ?’’ he said. 

‘*Yes,”? replied Linden. ‘The name 
slipped out, but I don’t mind your knowing 
it. It’s Miss Ethel Reed. But what’s the 
matter with you, Irving?’”’ 

Hunter tried hard to keep all emotion from 
his voice as he said quietly, ‘‘I, too, love 
Ethel Reed.” 

The two men looked at each other in 
silence, each unconsciously measuring the 
strength of his rival’s claims. 

Hunter envied his friend’s manly young 
form, his fair face, with its earnest, blue eyes, 
and his light, wavy hair. He did full justice, 
also, to Linden’s sterling qualities of mind 
and heart. ‘‘ What chance have I against 
him?’ he thought bitterly. 

Meanwhile, Linden was saying to himself, 
‘* Ethel is just the girl to prefer a serious, sen- 
sible fellow like Hunter. I know he is wor- 
thy of her, but how cam I give her up?” 

Hunter walked over to the chess table, and 
toyed absently a moment with the pieces. 

‘‘Carl,’? he said, in a voice that sounded 
somewhat strained, so great was his effort to 
maintain his composure—‘‘ Carl, so far as I 
know, we both have about an even chance at 
present. I don’t believe Miss Reed has given 
her heart to either of us, as yet. Why not 
leave the decision to chess? We will play a 
tournament ; the loser to leave a clear field to 
the other, to make no effort to see her, or to 
influence her in any way, till—till the other 
has had his chance.”’ 

Carl was silent a moment, and Hunter 
awaited his answer anxiously. ‘‘I’ll do it,” 
said Linden ; then, crossing over to the table, 
‘(and may the best man win. The condi- 
tions?’”’ 

‘‘Best two games in three,” returned 
Hunter promptly. ‘‘Time limit for one 
move, twenty minutes. One game an eve- 
ning. Drawn games not to be counted.” 

‘*Let’s begin,’’ said Linden briefly, seating 
himself at the table, and arranging the 
pieces. 

“JT don’t think you’re up to the mark, 
tonight, Carl. If you don’t play better than 
you did, I should be taking an unfair advan- 
tage of you.”’ 
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‘« ’ve something to play for now,’’ said the 
other firmly. 

The choice of color and first move was 
decided, and the game went on in silence. 
No sound was heard save the ticking of the 
clock, and riow and then a ‘‘ Check!”’ from 
one of the players. 

Perhaps it was significant of the difference 
between the two men, that Hunter, as was 
usual with him when engaged at chess, was 
so absorbed by the game that he was utterly 
oblivious of everything beyond the limits of 
the chess table, while Linden, though he 
tried to put all his mind on the game, was 
often unconsciously thinking of Ethel. 

For a long time the play went on with no 
apparent advantage to either side, but at 
last Hunter found a weak point in his ad- 
versary’s defense, and began to press him 
hard, As the clock was chiming midnight, 
Hunter looked up with a gleam in his eye, 
as he said, ‘‘ Checkmate !’”’ 

Linden rose. ‘‘ We have two more games,”’ 
he said quietly. 

Promptly at eight the next evening the two 
men were again in the chess room of the 
Winniwarmet Club. Without wasting any 
time in preliminaries, they at once chose a 
table, and began to arrange the pieces. 

He 


Linden played better this evening. 
made a good opening and followed it up by 


brilliant and daring play. Hunter was 
secretly surprised at the marked improve- 
ment he was showing. In less than an hour 
Linden leaned back in his chair, and called, 
“* Checkmate !”’ 

‘“‘The next game will decide,’? Hunter 
said, ‘‘Shall we play it now, or shall we 
leave it till tomorrow evening, as we had 
intended.”’ 

‘*As you please,’’ Carl answered. 
should prefer to play it now.’’ 

Without further words the decisive game 
was begun. 

Both played more warily this time, each 
considering his moves carefully. The game 
was somewhat protracted, and by half past 
eleven the players at the other tables had 
departed, and Hunter and Linden again had 
the room to themselves. 

Then, presently, Ned Brainerd came in, 
bringing with hima whiff of the outside 
atmosphere. He watched the game a few 
moments in silence, and then walked about 
the room, poking the fire noisily, and whis- 
tling a few bars of the latest opera. At last 
Hunter looked up. 

**T wish you wouldn’t, Brainerd,’’ he pro- 
tested. ‘‘ This is chess, and we are playing 
for a high stake.” 

Brainerd came over to the table with a 
beaming smile. 


“But I 
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‘*T beg your pardon, old fellow,’’ he said, 
‘*but I’m so happy I can’t keep quiet. Let 
me tell you my news—I mus? tell somebody. 
I’m engaged! Just settled it tonight. To 
Miss Ethel Reed. Congratulate me!”’ 

Linden started up, and brushed the few 
remaining pieces from the board. 

‘“‘You might have finished the game, at 
least,’? Hunter protested. ‘‘ Chess——”’ 

‘‘Damn chess !’’ said Linden. 

Ida Kenniston. 


A MAN’S IDEAL. 


Two men stood side by side, facing the 
marble statue of a woman. 

‘‘ How beautiful!’’ said one, gazing with 
almost reverent admiration at the faultless 
face and graceful figure. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it is beautiful ; but I do 
not care for such things. I prefer the light 
and warmth of a painting. Look at that 
lovely Venus yonder, for instance, and note 
the passion and charm in every shade of her 
hair, her face, her body. Can you compare 
her with the cold purity of a marble statue? 
Bah, you cannot! As well compare life and 
death.’ 

‘But it is not death,’’ the other said ; ‘it 
is immortality. As the marble is pure, so 
should be my ideal woman.’’ 

‘‘ She would also be as hard and as cold,”’ 
rejoined his friend. ‘‘I have no patience with 
you—come away.”’ 

In the morning he who had admired the 
statue came hack and stood before it once 
more. And the next day, and the next, he 
came, until at last it seemed almost to grow 
into his life. Whenever he was despondent 
or weary he would come and look at its pure 
face, seemingly finding rest and comfort from 
the very calmness of its strength. 

One day his friend said to him laughingly, 
‘*T believe you are beginning to worship that 
statue. You ought to have a marble woman 
for your wife. I think I know one who 
would just suit you. I cannot stand her— 
she is too cold for me—but she would be your 
ideal.” 

It was true. The woman was more perfect 
even than his statue ; for the light of knowl- 
edge shone in her eyes, and the glow of life 
softened the lines of face and figure. He 
soon grew to love her ; not passionately, but 
with a love that was deep and strong and 
pure. 

‘“‘Remember,’”? his friend warned him, 
‘though she is as pure as marble, she will 
prove as cold and hard. She is not lovable, 
for she cannot love.’’ 

But the other paid no heed. 
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It was long before he went near the statue 
which had so strangely attracted him after 
they were married, for its spirit seemed to 
live and breathe in his home; but at last he 
stood before it again, and looked up into its 
strong, pure face. 

‘‘ Tf a child were born to you,’’ he asked 
of it bitterly, ‘‘ would you cast it out of your 
heart because it was weak and crippled?” 

But the stone lips uttered no sound. 

At intervals the man came again, with 
sadder lines about his mouth and sadness in 
his eyes. 

‘Would you leave the care of your dying 
child to others?’’ he asked of it once; and 
again, more bitterly, ‘‘ Were death to come, 
would you, too, weep and vainly rail at God, 
or would you think of those who suffered, 
too, and give them help and sympathy ?”’ 

But the statue gave him neither rest nor 
comfort now. He sometimes wondered if it 
were not his fault—if love and pity both were 
there, and he was too blind to see them. The 
calm, handsome face seemed to change and 
become harder, and his own grew harder, too. 

Then there came a day when he stood by 
his wife’s coffin, and his friend came up 
beside him. 

‘‘Forgive me,’? the latter said softly. 
“I was unjust to her. She was a pure and 
faithful wife.’’ 

But the other shook his head and smiled 
bitterly. Then, ‘‘As pure as marble,” he 
murmured, ‘‘ but as cold and hard.”’ 

Mary A. Dickerson. 





THE TRIBUTE OF ‘‘ DE GANG.”’ 


THE lodger in the third floor back was 
dead—had been found so by the chambermaid 
as she went singing about her work. Details 
of the incident furnished five minutes’ diver- 
sion at the breakfast table, and though 
meager, were ample enough to satisfy the 
most curious of those into whose midst the 
grim messenger had come. It was sufficient 
to know that the lodger was dead. 

The landlady was out of sorts, for she had 
rented him the third story back at three dol- 
lars a week, and had failed to obtain payment 
in advance. But six dollars in small change 
was taken from the pockets of the dead man 
when the coroner came, so she had only to 
wait for the usual legal formalities to get her 
money. The coroner also found among the 
man’s effects a soiled and crumpled card. It 
bore the inscription, ‘‘ Andrew L. Billings, 
Daily Eagle.” 

‘‘Newspaper man,’’ remarked the official 
sententiously. ‘‘I'll let the Zagle know 
about it.” * 

Yes, the Zag/e people recollected Billings. 
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He hadn’t been on the paper for several 
years. No relatives that they knew of. Got 
too old for the business. Good man in his 
day, but his day was long past. Queer sort 
of duck, anyhow. Didn’t mix much with 
the fellows on the staff. Spent all his spare 
time looking up poor families and getting 
help for them. Wrote hard luck stories 
about them in the winter time, and ran the 
Eagile’s contribution column. Had an espe- 
cial hobby for newsboys. Would buy their 
papers when they were stuck, and was always 
caught by their song and dance of a mother 
and a couple of kids cold and hungry at 
home. 

The Zagle bought a site in the cemetery 
for Billings, and hired an undertaker to put 
him away with twenty five dollars’ worth of 
decency. It took about four columns of edi- 
torial argument to extract this amount of 
generosity from the business manager. 

The funeral was from the boarding house, 
and half a dozen reporters, who had worked 
with Billings, walked through the blizzard-like 
weather and stood in the cheerless parlor to 
witness the last sad rites. The boarders be- 
trayed no interest in the proceedings. The 
undertaker’s black wagon stood before the 
door, the horses cowering in the face of the 
wind and sleet. 

The minister from the little church in the 
square below, who was to officiate, had not 
known the deceased in life, and knew none 
of his virtues or his failings ; but he took his 
stand at the head of the cheap coffin, and 
after reading the burial service, closed the 
book and cleared his throat preparatory to 
beginning the sermon. 

As he was about to begin, the front door 
opened and an unkempt little figure, whose 
scant and ragged clothing ill matched the 
blustery weather outside, stole noiselessly 
into the room. 

‘It’s Nick,’”? one of the reporters whis- 
pered. ‘‘He’s the toughest newsboy on the 
block.” 

The boy glanced swiftly at the face in the 
coffin, and then his little, rough hand, purple 
from the cold, laid a tiny bunch of carna- 
tions upon the lid. Then he tiptoed to the 
door and closed it softly after him. 

The bit of white cord which bound the 
stems of the flowers together also held in 
place a little white card. The minister bent 
down and scanned the solitary tribute. On the 
card there were these six words in an almost 
unintelligible scrawl: ‘‘ He wuz good to de 
gang.” 

The minister reached for his hat. 

‘“‘ We will dispense with the sermon,’’ he 
said. ‘It has already been preached.” 
Edward F. Coyle. 
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FADS AND FURBELOWS, FANCIES AND FRILLS—THIS 1S VANITY FAIR! 





HOW SOME PORTRAITS HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
American artists have had good reason to 
complain of the large sums of money paid by 
the dwellers in Vanity Fair to certain foreign 
portrait painters who have set up their easels 
in New York of late years, and who have, in 
certain cases, at least, reaped large harvests 
from credulous women of wealth by means of 
inferior work. Some of the foreigners, no 
doubt, fairly deserve the success that they 
have enjoyed, and no one should grudge the 
favor that is bestowed upon any genuine 
artist who does honest work, even if he hap- 
pens to have been born on the other side of 
the ocean. It is pitiful, though, to see insin- 
cere and worthless art batten on the igno- 
rance that has always prevailed in New York’s 
Vanity Fair, simply because it is foreign, 
while American talent is allowed to starve. 
There are indications, however, of a growth 
in the most brilliant circles of New York so- 
ciety of a more rational and humane spirit 
toward American painters. It is whispered 
that one of the most recent of the foreign 
arrivals has not met with the success that he 
was warranted in expecting at the hands of 
those who had spent thousands of dollars on 
his predecessors. Simultaneously with this, 
some native artists of exceptional ability are 
beginning to enjoy a little of the recognition 
which should have come to them long ago. 
We are pleased, too, to hear that it is be- 
coming more and more difficult to fool picture 
buyers by means of the tricks and fakes that 
worked so well in the happy days of a dozen 
years ago. One of these methods—to which 
more than one artist has had recourse during 
his days of struggle—is worthy of mention 
because of the resemblance it bore to the in- 
genious and highly profitable ‘‘ green goods’”’ 
game. It was superior to the ‘‘ green goods ”’ 
business, however, in that it was carried on 
by one man, who himself performed all the 
duties of ‘‘capper,’’ ‘‘steerer,’’? ‘‘ writer,”’ 
and all the rest of the gang employed in the 
business of pretending to sell counterfeit 
money. The artist working on this “lay”’ 
frequented afternoon’ teas and receptions, 
and was on the lookout for wealthy and ugly 
women. Having “ spotted ” one of these, he 
would draw the hostess aside and say confi- 


dentially : ‘‘Who is that woman with the 
superb carriage? Ah, if I could only induce 
her to pose for one of the figures in my 
painting of the court of Marie Antoinette ! 
You’ve no idea how hard it is to find a model 
who looks anything like an aristocrat.’’ 

All this was of course repeated by the hos- 
tess to the object of the wily artist’s admira- 
tion. There is no woman in the land, no 
matter how ugly she may be, who cannot be 
made to believe that she has an aristocratic 
air. The artist was presented to his intended 
victim, and before long she found herself 
posing for one of the figures in his great his- 
torical painting. In due time, a richly ideal- 
ized likeness of the woman with the superb 
carriage and aristocratic air occupied a canvas 
by itself, and her husband and intimate 
friends were invited to call and admire it. 

At this moment there was a lull in the pro- 
ceedings similar to that which occurs in a 
barroom when it is somebody’s turn to treat. 
It was the husband’s turn to do something, 
and if he failed to take the hint and purchase 
the portrait of his wife, he was likely to re- 
ceive a letter from the artist to the effect that 
he feared that his necessities would compel 
him, of course very much against his will, to 
accept an offer for the portrait of madame 
that he had just received from the proprietor 
of a Broadway saloon. 

It was customary, under these circum- 
stances, for the husband to purchase the 
portrait. 


PRETENTIOUS ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The promoters of pretentious amusement 
enterprises of the sort given from time to time, 
during the New York season, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, generally do business on the principle 
that in providing ticket holders with an op- 
portunity to gaze upon the faces of some of 
the men and women who have obtained fame 
in the society columns of the Sunday news- 
papers, they are giving them quite enough 
for their money. But recent events seem to 
indicate that even rich and highly cultivated 
New Yorkers are not willing to be fooled all 
the time, and that the impresarios who obtain 
five dollars a ticket must give something for 
their money or else go out of the business. 





IN VANITY FAIR. 


These entertainments were devised for the 
avowed purpose of affording people of fashion, 
and people who wanted to be considered in 
that class, opportunities to enjoy something 
ultra refined in the way of music and comedy. 
It may have been that the comedy was too 
good or the music too classical for the five 
dollar audience, but the fact remains that the 
entertainments began to be looked upon as 
seasons of sorrow. The managers realized 
that something must be done. At one of 
these brilliant five dollar functions, in order 
to preveut the people from leaving the build- 
ing, a well known variety entertainer was 
thrown into the gap. This man—John W. 
Ransone by name—who has been playing for 
years in the music halls, proved such a 
relief after the dreary refinements which had 
preceded him, that the audience was soon in 
the best of humor ; and when the people dis- 
persed they innocentiy wondered why it was 
that for five dollars they could not have a 
whole show as good as his part of it. 

It is only in New York’s Vanity Fair that 
it is possible to lure people into paying five 
dollars a seat for an entertainment so poor 
that the managers have to send down to Tony 
Pastor’s or one of the continuous shows to 
get somebody with talent enough to keep the 
audience in the building. - 


‘*REPUTATIONS MADE OVER.”’ 

We hear a good deal about society women 
going into trade, these days. We have seen 
them as directresses of tea rooms, as milliners, 
fashionable dressmakers, house furnishers, 
and what not ; but there isspringing up anew 
occupation which is not advertised. This is 
the freshening up of soiled reputations. 

There was a time when a reputation, once 
smirched, wasdonefor. In Goldsmith’s day, 
the poet might lament : 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds, too late, that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 

What art can wash her guilt away? 
The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is—to die. 

The late Alexandre Dumas, in his young 
days, called attention to the basket of specked 
peaches, pointed out how cheap they were, 
and compared them to a certain sort of soci- 
ety. But all this is away behind the times. 
Nowadays, one wants only the careful hand 
of a social leader, and sins become obliterated. 
The reputation, blackened, clad in rags and 
tatters, stands shivering in the outer dark- 
ness. Presto! A door opens. Init goes, and 
in the twinkling of an eye becomes as white 
as snow. The woman who was cut on the 
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street yesterday, today is inundated with 
invitations, 

These skilful and adroit reputation mend- 
ers are becoming known. When they go 
abroad the exiles hunt them up, and if the 
repairer will take the trouble, home they 
come to gaze complacently at themselves in 
the mirror of society’s face, and see that they 
are all right again, We have learned since 
Goldsmith and Dumas! 


NO CHILDREN IN VANITY FAIR, 

One of the saddest features of life in the 
modern Vanity Fair is the bringing up of the 
children of parents who are either too much 
engrossed in their own pleasures, or too igno- 
rant of the requirements of really well bred 
society to pay proper attention to the care 
and education of their offspring. So much 
license is allowed to many of these little ones 
from the moment of their graduation from 
the nursery, that at twelve they are blasé, 
and have literally used up the pleasures that 
should have been so husbanded as to last them 
until the close of their teens. 

A benevolent gentleman of mature years, 
while strolling on the shore at Newport, hap- 
pened to pass two children, aged ten and 
twelve respectively, whose mother is a woman 
of great social pretensions in New York. 
The little girls were seated on the warm, dry 
sand, in charge of the German Swiss nurse, 
who was engaged in her daily task of ruining 
their chances of ever speaking French with a 
decent accent. 

‘‘Ah,’’ exclaimed the kindly old gentle- 
man, as he stooped to stroke one of the curly 
heads, ‘‘I suppose you are having a lovely 
time this summer, playing all day on the 
beach, and growing fat and strong. And do 
you collect sea shells, my little ones, as your 
grandfather and I used to when we were boys 
together? ’’ 

The child of today looked up into the kind 
old face above her with an air of disdain, and 
made answer : 

‘We don’t collect sea shells, Ruth and I; 
we collect old silver.’’ 


THE RAIN OF FASHION, 

Compared to the usual dress reform horror, 
the wet weather costume now in vogue isa 
decided success. The women who have 
adopted it—known to humor as the Rainy 
Daysies—are no more ungainly than nature 
intended them to be in any garb, and can go 
through a storm in mental as well as bodily 
comfort, knowing that there is nothing about 
them that need rouse the laughter of a scoff- 
ing world. 

The short waterproof skirts are well cut, 
and hang with a tailored accuracy ; the high 
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boots, reaching presumably to the boundaries 
of remote bloomers, fit trimly around the 
ankles, and have rather a swashing, high 
spirited, attractive air. The warm jacket and 
English walking hat are unobtrusively sen- 
sible, and the heavy masculine gloves have an 
aspect of social knowingness as well as of 
comfort. Decidedly, the Rainy Daysy is not 
a blot on the landscape, and her gearing is a 
thing to be encouraged. 

The only thing one has to resent about her 
is the expression of her face. She has struck 
a good thing and she knows it, and the 
knowledge sits impertinently on her eyelids, 
nose, and chin. She challenges mankind 
with an air of, ‘‘ Well, what can you say 
against this?’’ while the glance she flings at 
her dripping, struggling, clutching fellow 
woman reads unmistakably : ‘‘ You trammeled 
thing in skirts! You unadvanced remnant 
of a buried past ! Will you never learn? ”’ 

This is not pretty, and tends to create 
prejudice. Many who would heartily approve 
of the Rainy Day clothes are antagonized by 
the Rainy Day face, and fear to adopt the 
one lest the other should be an inevitable 
feature of the movement. This look will 


wear down in time, however, and then—hey, 


ho, the wind and the rain! 


AN EVIDENCE OF IMPROVED TASTE. 

An old mercantile tradition which has 
always enjoyed wide credence is to the effect 
that a large consumption of champagne is a 
sure indication of prosperous times. But it 
has already been observed by acute New 
York philosophers that the present incoming 
wave of prosperity carries on its crest but little 
demand for that particular beverage. 

This indicates a change forthe better in our 
national common sense and epicurean taste. 
Heretofore champagne has been the beverage 
of those who ordered it, not because they 
appreciated its flavor, but because it we~ °x- 
pensive, and enabled them to gratify a desire 
to ‘‘show off,’? as the children say, in the 
presence of some one whom it was necessary 
to impress. In fact, the misuse of the spark- 
ling wine has long served to make Americans 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners who fully 
appreciate champagne and know how and 
when to drink it. 

It really seems now as if the hard times 
had taught us some common sense, for a 
survey of the dinner or supper tables in any 
first class New York restaurant is certain to 
reveal the fact that few beside very young 
and ‘“‘new’’ young men, and persons not 
quite sure of themselves, drink champagne 
in any great quantity. Other less costly but 
more wholesome beverages have taken its 
place, and the fact is a highly gratifying one 
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to those who have had occasion to note and 
deplore the absurdity of drinking what we do 
not always like, and sometimes cannot well 
afford, simply because it is expensive. 

A FUNGUS GROWTH ON SOCIETY. 

One of the most grotesque products of 
Vanity Fair is the society reporter. This 
fungus growth has flourished luxuriantly 
during the past decade or two, finding its 
sustenance in the vulgar curiosity felt by 
all sorts of men and women: regarding the 
doings of their richer neighbors. 

That chronicling the doings of society has 
become a recognized and legitimate branch 
of journalistic work cannot be denied, nor is 
it right to affect to despise those who gain 
their bread in this manner. But the man or 
woman who peers through area railings, 
or haunts the bleak steps of fashionable 
churches, and then writes in a tone of assumed 
familiarity about fashionable folk, is, and 
always will be, a grotesquely amusing per- 
sonage. Pretense is always a legitimate 
target, and it is difficult to find a more arrant 
pretender than the woman who, over the 
signature of ‘‘ The Dowager,”’ or ‘‘ The Débu- 
tante,’? or—may her impertinence be for- 
given !—‘‘Mrs. De Peyster Livingston Stuy- 
vesant,’’ dishes up her pantry gleanings and 
boarding house gossip in this style: 

Of course I went tothe Catriarchs’ ball. Bill 
Whitney would never speak to me again if I 
missed one of those delightful functions, and of 
all people in the world, whom do you think I 
metas I was putting away my wraps in the dress- 
ing room? Dear Lady Kittie Broke,whom I used 
to hold on my knee long before she ever thought 
of marrying Lord Broke and going off with him 
to England to Hardupp Towers, where she will 
reign as countess one of these days—as soon as 
her father in law, the old Earl De Beat, can be 
induced to shuffle off this mortal coil. Kittie 
was just overflowing with gossip, and she 
wouldn’t stop hugging me until I had promised 
I would come around to the hotel and spend a 
whole morning with her, and listen to every- 
thing she had to tell me. 

Mercy, but wasn’t I tired the next morning! 
Too tired by far to go sleigh riding with Willie 
Winkletop, who is the very dearest boy on 
earth, and who has been just dying to take me 
out behind those gray trotters of his ever since 
the first snow came. 

It is pitiful to realize that the civilization of 
the century that is almost dead has not yet 
destroyed the popular taste for such nauseous 
trash ; and yet the fact that this sort of ‘‘ so- 
ciety’’ twaddle continues to find not only 
willing purchasers on Park Row, but also 
hundreds of frenzied readers in nearly every 
walk of life, plainly indicates that some of us 
are not really as far removed from our simian 
ancestors as the great Darwin thought. 
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IT DOESN’T HIT THE MUNSEY. 
THE Albany Express makes the following 
apt comment : 


It is a noticeable fact that the publishers of 
magazines have greater regard for their adver- 
tisers than for their subscribers. The leaves on 


‘which advertisements are printed are always cut ; 


those containing the reading matter are left for 
the readers to cut. Moreover, some magazines 
would be very slim if the pages containing the 
advertisements were removed. The current issue 
of McClure’s is a notable example of this condi- 
tion. 


It is to be wondered at that more editors 
and a greater number of readers have not 
made this same observation before. 

The pages of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE are cut, 
and it is the only magazine in the world 
whose pages are cut. In this, MUNSEyY’s 
MAGAZINE leads off again. 

When I first broached the matter of having 
a folding machine built that would cut the 
leaves in folding the sheets, I was told that it 
couldn’t be done satisfactorily. Butit seemed 
to me that the time had come when such a 
machine was demanded, and a serious demand 
usually points the way to overcoming the 
apparently impossible. Draftsmen were at 
once set to work, and from designs submitted 
machines were built for us. They were in- 
stalled several months ago in our printing 
plant, and since then the pages of MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE have been cut—nottrimmed. As 
I have explained before, it has always been 
possible to slice off half an inch or so from 
the side and ends of a magazine, and by 
this means cut the leaves, but our special 





machinery is not of this primitive order. The 
pages of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE are not cut 
down ; the pages of the magazine opened by 
the slicing off process are cut down—are so 
reduced in size that they are not suitable for 
binding. 

There is no other magazine printing plant 
in the world today that is so complete, so big, 
so modern, and so up to date as the MUNSEY 
MAGAZINE plant. On the point of uncut 
leaves we have anticipated the objections of 
the Albany Zapress. 

And we have likewise anticipated its objec- 
tions in respect to the small number of read- 
ing pages. The magazine to which this 
keen eyed editor refers has only a little more 
than half as many reading pages as THE 
MuNSEY. It usually has from eighty eight 
to ninety six, while we have one hundred 
and sixty. THE MUNSEy is the same size as 
the thirty five cent magazines. It is as big 
as the biggest, and has a heap more variety 
in it. 

STILL GAINING HANDSOMELY. 

Every month brings us a handsome gain in 
subscriptions over the corresponding month of 
ayearago. Theincrease one month with an- 
other averages well nigh twenty percent. THE 
Munskvy has a larger list of subscribers today 
than it has ever had at any one time in its 
history. This would seem to justify us in 
having made THE Muwnsky the big magazine 
that it is, and in having spent the money we 
have spent on it within the last year in letter- 
press and art. 

Sometimes it is thought a thing can be made 
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too good ; sometimes it is said to me that the 
people don’t appreciate the fact that we are 
giving so much more for a dime than any- 
body else anywhere is giving ; sometimes it is 
said to me that the people don’t know whether 
we give a ninety six page magazine or a 
hundred and sixty page magazine—that THE 
MUNSEyY would have just as big a circulation 
at half the size. 

I don’t believe a word of it, but I do believe 
firmly in the discriminating intelligence of 
the people. Solid merit may not be recog- 
nized as quickly as one could wish, but it is 
sure to be recognized in the end ; and, once 
recognized, it is certain to be sustained. The 
policy of this magazine has been to give 
more and more, and always more, for the 
money. The same policy will be continued 
throughout this year and the coming years. 





CAN IT BE DONE? 


I aM not sure that there is any very good 
reason why MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE should 
not run up to a million circulation ; I am not 
sure, on the other hand, that with our pres- 
ent population this is possible. It is a fact, 
I believe, that no publication in this country 
has ever had so big a circulation. Three 
quarters of a million is about the topmost fig- 
ure recorded by any legitimate journal, and 
this figure did not represent a permanent cir- 
culation. Apparently it was too much of a 
strain to hold it at so high a point. And this 
high water mark was reached only by an 
enormous outlay on the part of the publishers 
in advertising and in systematic pushing. 

MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE has reached a circu- 
lation of seven hundred thousand wholly 
without advertising and wholly without push- 
ing. We have made the magazine, and the 
people have done the rest. This fact would 
seem to suggest that there are greater 
possibilities ahead for THE MUNSEy, and 
yet precedent doesn’t glow with encourage- 
ment. 

The question with me is, how many people 
are there in this country of ours who should 
take MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE and who do not 
now take it? It may be that we have already 
reached as high a circulation as it is possible 
to attain without forcing it, and we don’t care 
to force the magazine upon anybody. Its 
merits alone must impel it forward. 

We should like to reach the million point, 
but can we? Howcan it be done? Is THE 
MuNsEy good enough to command a circula- 
tion ofa million? If not, how can it be made 
good enough and still keep the price where it 
is today? There are a good many questions 
that the publisher can’t answer satisfactorily 
to himself. Imagination doesn’t always carry 
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accurately. Suggestions from one’s readers 
aid tremendously. Here is a chance for 
everybody to think. 

I would be willing to spend $250,000 (quar- 
ter of a million dollars) during the next 
twelve months if it would result in giving 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE a legitimate circulation 
of one million copies a month—a circulation 
dependent solely upon the merits of the pub- 
lication, without the influence of any ‘‘induce- 
ment’”’ schemes whatsoever or overpersuasion 
on the part of agents. This isa problem that 
some great genius may be able to work out 
successfully. If it is worked out, however, 
it is far more likely that it will be done by the 
combined suggestions and personal influence 
of our readers. They are everywhere—in 
every community, in touch with everybody, 
and know exactly where telling work could be 
done and should be done. 





ADVANCING ON OTHER LINES. 


Our subscription department is not alone in 
its preéminence over last year; our advertis- 
ing department is proving a strong second. 
It is carrying nearly twenty per cent more 
advertising than it carried in corresponding 
months of ‘a year ago. The chief reason for 
this is that MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE is paying 
advertisers better and, better all the time. 
Advertisers are always ready to invest in ad- 
vertising space whenever and wherever they 
can see a reasonable chance of turning a profit 
on the investment. 

There is no medium or series of mediums 
anywhere through which the advertiser can 
reach, for a given sum of money, so large 
a number of the best people as through 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE—wide awake, up to date 
people, people who have money to spend, and 
spend it with first rate intelligence. These 
are the people the advertiser wishes to reach, 
and they are the people hecan reach through 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 

Knowing the wide extent of our circulation 
as I know it, and knowing that we go into 
the very best homes of the country—from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific—I say without hesita- 
tion that no man who wishes to reach the 
people—all the people the country over—can 
afford not to use the advertising pages of 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE—can afford not to talk 
from month to month to the people—the vast 
number of people we reach. 

The modern way of doing business is to do 
a big business, and to doa big business one 
must reach out across the continent—reach 
out to the millions of money spenders. 

* % % x 

The circulation of THE MUNSEY 

materially advanced in Wilkesbarre. 
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